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Inion  officials 
eek  wage  hike 


LINGTON  HEIGHTS,  Ill.  (AP)  - 
sters  union  officials,  armed  with  an 
Whelming  strike  authorization  by 
000  truckers,  pressured  industry 
sentatives  Monday  to  fatten  then- 
act  offer.  President  Ford’s  top  labor 
deshooter  continued  his  efforts  to 
off  a  nationwide  walkout, 
musters  officials  went  into  the  first 
lining  since  late  last  week  in  hopes 
trike  threat  would  prompt  Trucking 
oyers,  Inc.,  bargaining  agent  for 
90  concerns,  to  hike  their  latest 


See  related  story  page  2 


.at  offer,  called  “totally 
sceptable”  by  union  leaders,  was 
ted  by  10-to-l  margins  at  weekend 
rsters  meetings  across  the  country.  It 
d  add  85  cents  to  existing  hourly 
es  and  increase  the  present 
i-week  benefits  by  $11  oyer  39 
Currently,  Teamsters  make 
3  to  $7.33  an  hour, 
ly  personal  feeling  is  that  they  will 
s  back  with  an  offer,”  said  one 
asters  official. 

Third  day  at  talks 

cretary  of  Labor  W,  J.  Usery  was  at 
:alks  for  a  third  time  to  try  to  avert  a 
e  by  truckers  and  warehousemen 
!  handle  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
dry’s  total  output  of  manufactured 

task  is  complicated  by  the 
linistration’s  concern'  that  a  large 
ement  would  trigger  new  inflation  by 


influencing  contract  talks  this  year  in 
industries  such  as  automobile 
manufacturing,  construction,  rubber  and 
electrical  appliances. 

The  Teamsters  have  trimmed  their 
original  wage-benefits  demands  from  an 
additional  $2.50  an  hour  and  $36  a  week 
to  $1.75  an  hour  and  $17  a  week  over 
three  years. 

Stumbling  block 

But  the  union  has  refused  to  budge 
from  a  coast-of-living  allowance  clause 
that  would  remove  the  existing  ceiling  on 
adjustments  and  sources  say  that 
constitutes  a  major  stumbling  block. 
Union  sources  contend  that  rank-and-file 
members  lost  more  than  50  cents  an  hour 
in  1974-1975  wages  due  to  the  current 
ceiling. 

Both  sides  have  said  the  critical  final 
three  days  of  bargaining  could  produce  a 
settlement  before  the  midnight 
Wednesday  expiration  of  the  National 
Master  Freight  Agreement. 

But  they  are  still  far  apart.  Management 
is  offering  an  estimated  20  per  cent 
package  hike  and  the  union  is  not  willing 
to  settle  for  less  than  30  per  cent, 
according  to  sources. 

Injunction  sought 

While  the  government  is  reportedly 
prepared  to  seek  a  Taft-Hartley 
injunction  for  resumption  of  work  during 
an  80-day  cooling  off  period  if  a  strike  is 
called,  some  Teamsters  have  predicted 
wildcat  actions  no  matter  whether  a 
back-to-work  order  is  imposed. 


Hearing  to  offer  forum 
on  occupancy  changes 


Two  amendments  to  Provo 
City  Ordinances  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  public  hearing 
tonight  in  the  Provo  City 
Commission  Chamber  at  7:30 
p.m. 

The  amendments  will  make 
it  possible  for  Provo  city 
officials  to  shorten  the  time 
now  required  to  take 
landlords  to  court  over 
parking  and  other  violations 
of  local  ordinances. 

Require  business  license 

One  of  the  amendments 
will  extend  the  requirement 
for  a  business  license  to 
apartment  owners  who  rent 
to  more  than  two  families  or 
more  than  four  single  tenants. 

According  to  Jerry  Howell, 
director  of  the  Community 
Development  Department, 
the  city  could  then  revoke  a 
business  license  if  an 
apartment  owner  were  found' 
in  violation  of  city 
ordinances. 

The  other  amendment 
would  change  an  ordinance 
passed  last  year  requiring 
landlords  to  obtain  an 
occupancy  permit  that  would 
be  renewed  each  year  after  ah 
inspection  by  the  city.  That 


ordinance  was  never  enforced 
because  of  opposition  from 
the  Utah  Valley  Apartment 
Owners  Association. 

Object  to  inspection 

The  association  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  the  city  after 
that  ordinance  was  passed, 
claiming  that  portions  of  the 
ordinance  required  owners  to 
comply  with  codes  that  did 
not  exist  when  they  built 
their  apartments.  Landlords 
also  objected  to  a 
requirement  for  a  yearly 
inspection  by  the  city. 

The  amendment  allows 
owners  of  apartments  who 
have  operated  under  proper 
laws  to  apply  for  an 
occupancy  certificate  that 
will  allow  them  to  continue 
to  operate  under  the  former 
laws. 

The  occupancy  permit  will 
require  landlords  to  conform 
to  Provo’s  parking  and  other 
ordinances. 

The  amendments  that  are 
now  under  consideration  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  Utah 
Valley  Apartment  Owners 
Association. 

Eugene  Metier,  former 
president  of  the  association, 
said,  “We  have  hired  an 
attorney  who  is  an  expert  in 
ordinance  work  and  anything 


written  has  probably  come 
about  as  a  result  of  his 
discussions  with  the  city.” 

Cost  to  landlords 

The  ordinances  will  mean 
an  increased  cost  for 
landlords.  Owners  of  baching 
rooms  with  kitchen,  rooming 
or  boarding  units  will  have  to 
pay  $1  per  tenant  per  year, 
with  a  maximum  fee  of  $500 
for  the  business  license. 
Those  with  family  units  will 
have  to  pay  $2  annually  for 
the  first  unit  and  $1  per  year 
for  additional  units. 

So,  even  though  the  license 
might  cost  a  landlord  up  to 
$500  a  year,  it  will  never  cost 
more  than  $  1  per  tenant  per 
year. 

The  amendments  will  not 
apply  to  those  renting  to  two 
families  or  less. 

The  amendments  will 
shorten  the  time  it  takes  to 
get  landlords  to  court  on 
ordinance  violations. 

Parking  disputes 

In  a  current  case  against 
LaVom  Sparks,  owner  of 
Sparks  II  apartments,  it  took 
the  city  two  years  to  gather 
enough  evidence  to  file  a  suit 
for  inadequate  off-street 
parking,  according  to  David 


Gardner,  Provo  zoning 
administrator.  Suit  was  filed 
about  eight  months  ago  and 
will  probably  come  to  court 
some  time  this  summer  or 
fall. 

The  city  recently  won  in  a 
dispute  with  Earl  Miller, 
owner  of  Miller  apartments 
over  parking  space.  Gardner 
said  Miller  waited  until  the 
day  before  the  suit  was  to 
come  to  court  and  then  said 
he  would  comply  with  the 
ordinance.  The  court  gave 
Miller  a  year  to  make  proper 
adjustments. 

It  will  be  two  years  from 
the  time  the  city  filed  the 
lawsuit  against  Miller  until 
adequate  parking  is  provided 
for  the  apartment  dwellers. 
Gardner  said  this  time  lag 
tends  to  discourage  students 
from  complaining  to  the  city 
when  problems  arise. 

Occupancy  violations 

Occupancy  violations-that 
is,  too  many  students  living  in 
one  unit— will  also  be  affected 
by  the  amendments. 
Occupancy  violations  often 
go  hand  in  hand  with  parking 
problems. 

Usually,  occupancy 
violations  are  found  in  houses 
that  have  been  converted  into 
apartments  or  duplexes. 


The  legal  maximum 
number  of  tenants  allowed 
per  baching  unit  is  six.  A 
baching  unit  has  a  kitchen 
and  adequate  bathroom 
facilities,  Gardner  said. 

Converted  homes 

Converted  homes  with  only 
one  kitchen  often  have  eight 
or  pine  tenants  renting. 
Gardner  said  one  time  the 
city  found  19  girls  living  in 
one  house  with  only  one 
kitchen.  He  said  the  girls  had 
a  large  bedroom  for  every 
two  of  them  and  were 
resentful  when  the  city 
intereceded  and  forced  the 
landlord  to  comply  with  the 
occupancy  regulations. 

Areas  of  the  city  zoned  for 
single-family  and  duplex 
houses  limit  the  number  of 
tenants  per  unit  to  four.  This 
limit  is  also  often  exceeded, 
Gardner  said. 

Troy  Mott,  Provo  zoning 
enforcement  officer,  cited  the 
example  of  a  house  in  a 
single-family  area  that  had 
seven  cars  and  only  one 
driveway— that’s  only  one 
legal  off-street  parking  space. 

Upon  investigation,  the  city 
discovered  that  five  men  were 
living  in  a  unit  where  only 

(Cont.  on  page  2) 


Drum  on  secularization  today  Coast  trip  Panel  to  screen  applicants, 


larization  and  how  it 
about  in  modern 
is  will  be  the  topic  of 
jrum  speaker  in  the 
Center  at  10  a.m. 

Ernst  Wilhelms  Benz’s 
is  a  forerunner  to  a 
osium  on  “The 
pding  Church,’’ 
red  by  the  College  of 
Sciences,  April  7-9. 
conjunction  with  the 


symposium,  flags  representing 
some  of  the  countries  where 
the  LDS  Church  is  active  have 
been  posted  along  the 
Centennial  Concourse. 

According  to  Dr.  LaMond 
Tullis,  associate  professor  of 
political  science  and 
symposium  chairman,  these 
flags  will  be  posted  until 
April  9. 

Dr.  Benz  will  trace  the 
history  of  secularization  and 


the  causes  of  the  decreased 
emphasis  upon  religion  in  the 
institutions  of  man.  He  said 
this  subject  of  secularization 
“is  one  of  the  most  discussed 
themes  among  the  scholars  of 
sociology,  of  theology  and  of 
history  of  religions  today.” 

In  his  lecture,  Dr.  Benz  will 
discuss  two  types  of 
secularization.  He  will  then 
examine  the  Mormon  culture 
with  respect  to  secularization. 


Although  not  a  Latter-day 
Saint,  Dr.  Benz  believes  that 
“Mormonism  is  the  producer 
and  the  most  realistic  and 
practical  result  of  this 
positive  way  of  secularization 
of  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
Of  Heaven  at  hand.” 


last  fling  pjck  new  ombudsman  today 
for  Y  club? 
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dition  focuses 
n  Bicentennial 


ay’s  issue  of  the  Daily 
contains  a  special 
i  on  the  U.  S. 
tennial  celebration  in 
Included  are  special 
„  on  America’s  200th 
Jay,  how  Utah  and 
onism  fit  into  those 
enturies  and  how  local 
nunities  plan  to 
ate. 

this  year  at  BYU,  the 
tennial  has  been  a 
key  affair”  because  of 
niversity’s  involvement 
ts  own  Centennial 
ration.  But  Bruce  L. 
director  of  University 
ns  and  chairman  of 
’s  Bicentennial 
mittee,  says  the 
nnial  is  nearing  an  end, 

3 YU  will  soon  launch 
its  Bicentennial  events. 

Low-key  efforts 

cause  of  our  own 
tennial,  we  have 
eyed  our  efforts  toward 
licentennial  until  after 
1  23,  when  BYU’s 
nnial  year  conies  to  an 
Olsen  said. 

re  have  already  been 
J  Bicentennial  events  at 
Olsen  continued,  but 
haven’t  received  much 
He  cited  History  Week 
example. 

the  Centennial,  BYU 
us  on  what  happened 
ah  Valley  200  years  ago. 
that  time  the 
nguez -Escalante 
dition  treked  through 
alley.  (See  related  story 
ge  3,  Section  C). 

Recreate  journey 

group  of  people,  not 
:d  to  BYU,  will  begin  in 
Fe,  N.M.,  and  travel  by 
back  to  recreate  that 
journey.  They  will 
in  the  valley  in 
mber  and  the 
ilnguez-Escalante  Rodeo 
sored  by  BYU  will  be 
Sept.  24  and  25. 
ten  explained  plans  to 
selected  Bicentennial 


L@i 


Universe  photo  by  Clark  Knight 

An  old  fire  wagon,  part  of  a  Bicentennial  pioneer  exhibit, 
gets  a  lift  into  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center, 
items  and  place  them  in  the  On  June  9th  the  Utah 
cornerstone  of  the  Harold  B.  Symphony  and  the 
Lee  Library  which  will  be  Tabernacle  Choir  will 
dedicated  as  part  of  the  perform  on  campus.  The  play 
celebration.  He  added  that  “BRIGHAM!”  is  considered 
the  cornerstone  will  be  Centennial  and  Bicentennial, 
opened  in  50  years.  .  4 

International  tours 

Thanksgiving  salute  ,  ,,  v 

Several  groups  from  the  Y 

The  major  salute  to  will  be  making  tours  that  are 
America  will  be  a  labeled  “Bicentennial.”  The 
Thanksgiving  Day  Assembly  International  Folk  Dancers 
to  be  held  Nov.  23.  The  and  the  A  Capella  Choir  will 
assembly  will  feature  a  go  to  Europe  on  separate 
production  from  the  music  tours.  The  Folk  Dancers  have 
and  drama  department.  received  written  notice  from 

According  to  Olsen,  there  Rumania  that  their  tour  is 
will  also  be  a  special  considered  “Bicentennial. 
Bicentennial  Homecoming  in  And  the  choir  will  probably 
’7  6  and  Frolics  will  be  perform  for  the  king  and 
centered  around  the  same  queen  of ^Spain^and  Princess 
theme. 


Mormonism  “because  it  was 
driven  from  its  very  beginning 
by  the  aim  to  prepare  and 
even  to  anticipate  the 
promise  of  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.” 

Dr.  Benz  is  professor 
emeritus  of  church  history  at 
the  University  of  Marburg, 
Germany. 

A  noted  theological 
scholar,  Dr.  Benz  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of 
Tubingen,  Berlin  and  Rome. 
He  has  received  doctor  of 
divinity,  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  theology 
degrees. 

Editor  and  author  of 
numerous  works  on  religious 
and  theological  subjects.  Dr. 
Benz  is  a  member  of 
academic  organizations  in 
both  Paris  and  Boston. 

He  lectured  at  the 
University  of  Halle-Witten- 
berg  from  1932  to  1935, 
when  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Marburg/Lahn. 
He  was  professor  of  church 
history  at  this  university  for 
38  years  until  his  retirement 
in  1973. 

Reunion  forms 
deadline  today 

Announcements  for 
mission  reunions  must  be 
turned  in  to  the  Daily 
Universe  offices  in  538  ELWC 
by  noon  today. 

Forms'  for  the 
announcements  are  available 
at  the  Universe  offices 
starting  at  8  a.m.  No 
announcements  will  be  taken 
over  the  telephone  or  through 
!  the  mail,  but  must  be  turned 
|  in  on  the  forms  available. 

Announcements  for 
mission  reunions  will  appear 
in  Thursday’s  Universe. 


Approximately  30 
members  of  the  Young  Men 
and  their  dates  showed  up  in 
Southern  California  last 
weekend  for  meals  together,  a 
dance,  a  service  project  and  a 
trip  to  Disneyland. 

The  club  as  a  unit  had 
asked  for  approval  for  a 
similar  trip,  but  the  activity 
was  vetoed  by  BYU  Dean  of 
Student  Life  J.  Elliot 
Cameron. 

Steve  Nissle,  president  of 
Young  Men  and  newly 
elected  ASBYU  Athletics  vice 
president,  emphasized  the 
weekend  trip  was  not  a  club 
activity.  “We  did  everything 
on  our  own,”  he  said. 

Dean  Cameron  said 
Monday  afternoon  he  was  not 
prepared  to  react  to  the 
unofficial  trip.  “Depending 
upon  what  our  investigation 
reveals,  there  is  a  definite 
possibility  the  Young  Men 
Club  charter  will  be 
revoked,”  he  said. 

Thirty  male  BYU  students 
slept  for  three  nights  in  a 
banquet  hall  owned  by 
Nissle’ s  father,  Ken, 
according  to  the  older  Nissle 
of  Monterey  Park.Calif.  As 
individuals,  the  students, 
along  with  their  dates,  also 
conducted  a  banquet  in  the 
hall,  he  said. 

Ken  Nissle  also  said  the 
students  held  a  dance  and 
participated  in  a  service 
project,  painting  the  home  of 
the  residents  of  1004  Grand 
Ridge,  Monterey  Park. 

Reflecting  on  the  weekend 
activities,  club  member  Kevin 
Johnston  said,  “I  don’t  think 
I  or  anyone  else  did  anything 
wrong.  If  we  cannot  be 
responsible  for  our  own 
actions,  as  adults,  why  do  we 
have  free  agency  at  this 
university?” 

Nissle  said  Dean  Cameron 
indicated  last  week  the  club’s 
charter  would  be  revoked 
unless  the  trip  were  canceled. 


By  DON  SMURTHW AITE 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

A  new  ombudsman  will  be  selected  today, 
according  to  ASBYU  Pres.  Bob  Henrie. 

Henrie  said  the  new  officer  will  be  chosen 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  future  ASBYU 
Pres.  Randy  Sloat,  present  Ombudsman  Steve 
Madsen  and  himself. 

The  ombudsman  will  be  chosen  sometime 
this  afternoon  from  1 1  candidates.  Henrie 
said  the  selection  committee  would  begin 
interviews  and  evaluation  about  2  p.m.  and 
continue  until  a  new  Ombudsman  is  selected. 

The  office  of  Ombudsman  is  a  full-fledged 
studentbody  office,  Henrie  said.  The  student 
occupying  the  position  receives  a  tuition 
scholarship,  a  monthly  stipend  and  is  a 
non-voting  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
he  added. 

Madsen  said  an  Ombudsman  with 
experience  in  business  affairs,  administration 


and  legal  matters  would  be  a  great  asset  to 
ASBYU.  He  indicated  the  Ombudsman  is 
involved  id  all  these  areas,'  disseminating 
information,  advocating  action  and  acting  as 
a  mediator. 

Madsen  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  the  candidates.  He  said  eight  of  the 
eleven  had  previous  experience  working  on 
the  Ombudsman’s  staff  and  the  others 
seemed  qualified  with  experience  in  other 
areas. 

Henrie  said  he  feels  the  office  is  becoming  a 
more  active  force  in  the  community  and  in 
students’  lives. 

In  the  future,  the  Ombudsman  will  play 
even  a  large  role  in  the  school  and 
community,  Henrie  said. 

As  the  office  attempts  to  solve  more 
community-related  issues,  Henrie  said, 
“Pressures  on  the  office  will  be  applied  that 
haven’t  been  there  before.” 


David  Kennedy,  from  left,  Elder  Neal  Maxwell  and  George  Romney  will  speak  to  students 
on  the  BYU  campus  today. 

Past  cabinet  members , 
Elder  Maxwell  to  talk 


Inside  today ... 


President  Ezra  T.  Benson  .  .  .  urges  students  to 
keep  God  in  the  picture  and  look  at  U.S.  history  in 
its  proper  perspective.  See  page  2. 

Miss  Indian  BYU  ...  is  chosen.  See  page  3. 

Accreditation  team  .  .  .  gives  no  information  on 
their  recommendations  for  reaccreditation  for  the 
university  but  meets  with  Pres.  Oaks.  See  page  4. 


Grace  of  Monaco. 


Entertainment . 


Sports ...  6,  7 


Elder  Neal  Maxwell,  assistant  to  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  and  LDS  education 
commissioner,  and  former  presidential 
cabinet  members  George  Romney  and 
David  Kennedy  will  speak  today. 

Elder  Maxwell  will  speak  at  6  p.m.  in 
the  Wilkinson  Center  Ballroom  as  part  of 
the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  spring  banquet.  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  is  a  national  academic  honor 
society  and  is  celebrating  its  25th 
anniversary  at  BYU. 

The  topic  of  Elder  Maxwell’s  speech  is 
“Looking  Beyond  the  Mark,”  according  to 
Dr.  Barbara  Vance  of  the  Department  of 
Instructional  Psychology  and  president  of 
the  BYU  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 

Romney,  a  former  governor  of 
Michigan,  will  speak  before  BYU  business 
students  at  1  p.m.  in  144  JKB,  and  at  4 
p.m.  in  the  Joseph  Smith:  Auditorium. 

Romney  served  as  secretary  as  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  former 
President  Richard  Nixon  for  three  years, 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action,  a 
private  organization  geared  to  solving 
problems. 

He  is  being  sponsored  as  part  of  the 
Executive  Lecture  Series,  designed  by  the 


College  of  Business. 

The  College  of  Business  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Management  is 
sponsoring  Kennedy. 

Kennedy  will  speak  four  times  Tuesday. 
At  11  a.m.  he  will  address  an 
undergraduate  seminar  in  144  JKB;  at 
2:10  p.m.  he  will  speak  to  a  Graduate 
School  of  Management  seminar  in  the 
same  room;  he  will  talk  to  members  of  the 
College  of  Business  in  the  Joseph  Smith 
Auditorium  at  4  p.m.  and  will  end  his 
attack  on  the  spoken  word  by  addressing 
members  of  the  College  of  Business 
National  Advisory  Council  in  150 A  JKB  at 
7:30  p.m. 

Kennedy  also  was  a  member  of  former 
President  Nixon’s  cabinet.  He  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1968-1971.  Kennedy  also  has  extensive 
experience  in  banking  and  served  as  the 
U.S.  ambassador-at-large  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

Kennedy  is  currently  serving  as  a  special 
representative  of  the  First  Presidency.  He 
retired  from  government  service  in  1973. 

The  7:30  p.m.  meeting  will  also  be 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Arch  L. 
Madsen,  president  of  Bonneville 
International  and  Mrs.  Madsen. 
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Fireside  theme: 
God  shaped  past 


By  JANE  SUTTON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


-  -  da  y  tend  toward  President  Benson,  “are  often 
secularism,  a  self-sufficient  not  hampered  by  the  facts.” 
President  F™*  '?ew  ?f  *ife>  without  God  in  “Columbus  was  inspired  in 

Of  the  CounHi  l/fh1  Tens,°n  lhe  picture-  Some  historians  his  journeys  by  the  Holy 
spoke  of  the  niri  t  T  ^vet  atteTpted  to  create  Ghost,”  said  President 
God  in  the  n"  °fkelP  hl?torlcal  realism”  by  Benson.  George  Washington 
nation’s  hisPtnr  °  I  ®  LhaS1“ng  ,the  weaknesses  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
12-stake  firic  /  lri  . hls  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  recognized  the  hand  of  God 
Sunday  even  n„e  IT  preSen^  theum  as  immoral  in  our  nation’s  development. 

Marriott  Center  8  the  Ju6n'  °thers  have  portrayed  Benjamin  Franklin  petitioned 

“The  hi«tr>rv  f  ..  th.®m  as  merely  educated  men  to  have  prayers  in  Congress, 

wacf  .story  of  our  nation  with  borrowed  ideas.  Some  “Why  are  these  views  lost 
f?^known  t0  God.”  he  have  suggested  their  interest  from  our  textbooks’”  *  he 
in  our  nation  was  for  their  asked. 

own  economic  betterment,  he  “It  is  my  belief  those  who 
said-  cast  doubts  on  the  character 

Those  who  do  so,”  said  of  these  men,  .will  have  to 
answer  to  a  higher  power,”  he 


4  L  VJUU>  11C 
ne  sent  inspired,  not 
evil  men  to  lay  the 
foundations. ” 

He  said  history  classes  , 


Long  Teamster  strike 
could  affect  Y  service 

Rv  RII.I.  FORRPST 


»  photo  by  Boyd  Gourle. 

Pres.  Ezra  Taft  Benson  stresses  the  importance  of  God's 
hand  in  founding  the  U.S. 


COME  IN  AND  SEE  US  FOR: 

*  T-Shirting 

*  Carter  Knitts  (For  your  baby  needs) 

*  Sweat  Shirt  Material 

And  a  large  assortment  of  notions. 

GRANNY’S 
FABRIC 


274  S. 
Main 

Springville 


By  BILL  FORREST 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

A  trucker’s  strike,  threatening  to  take  place 
at  midnight  Wednesday  if  a  settlement  isn’t 
reached  by  Teamsters  officials  and 
representatives  of  industry,  will  have  little 
immediate  effect  at  BYU  but  may  create  a 
big  problem  if  it  lasts  long. 

“I  hope  it  doesn’t  happen,”  said  Lamar  F. 
Evans,  assistant  director  of  Food  Services. 
The  effect  such  a  strike  would  have  depends 
on  how  long  it  lasts,  he  said.  The  BYU  Food 
Services  are  fairly  well-stocked  with  canned 
goods,  according  to  Evans.  The  problem 
would  come  in  obtaining  perishable  items. 

“The  strike  would  have  an  effect  after  four 
or  five  days  if  we  didn’t  receive  fresh 
produce,”  said  Evans.  If  it  lasted  longer,  the 
supply  of  meat  items  would  be  affected,  he 
said. 

The  BYU  Physical  Plant  would  also  be 
affected  by  a  truckers’ strike.  “We’ll  just  have 


sald„  Uhe  BYU  Physical  Plant  would  also  be 

w(.r?ULM.Und“!  Fathers  others  had  been  ordained  F.dgar  Hoover,  whom  I  feel  to  affected  by  a  truckers’ strike.  “We’ll  just  have 
God  ”  hebsaid  P1He  „  hlgh  priests.  be  a  God-fearing,  honorable  to  suffer  with  it  when  it  comes,”  said  Scott  P. 

WflLw  T'f(H  quoted  Attempts  to  discredit  these  and  able  man,  has  been  McCleUan,  physical  plant  accounting  office 
T  Saym.g  ,hav"  been  called  greatly  maligned.”  _  .. 

baptisms  and  endowments  “debunkery”  and  “telling  it  '  A  HA/Vrin/f 

for  S^fPe/h  med  by  P/°^y  1ik®  *”  he  said-  “I  call  it  Attempts  have  been  made  W  *160000 
tor  56  of  the  signers  of  the  slander.”  to  humanize  Tosenh  Smith  W 

fndC  thaf  r"  °f  InwePhndetnCe  °thers  have  also  been  and  Brigham  Young  and  to 
Chr2onher  rnmmSK  8t0r!,’  anfulfed  “  criticism  and  underplay  revelation  in 
Christopher  Columbus  and  defamation,  he  said.  “J.  church  history. 


manager.  The  drastic  effects  that 
could  have  “depend  entirely  on  ho 
lasts,”  he  said. 

“We  buy  supplies  and  equipment  t 
over  the  country,”  said  McClellan.  ®11 
afford  to  create  an  inventory  of 
sufficient  to  last  through  a  long  $1 
said. 

Fortunately,  the  physical  departm  i 
local  delivery  truck  which  it  calls  thi 
wagon.”  The  “candy  wagon”  ■  ft 
equipment  and  supplies  through  t 
County.  The  operation  of  the  supfj  * 
would  not  be  affected  by  til  ‘ 
according  to  McClellan. 

There  should  be  no  problems  fd 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  their*  f  ! 
gowns  for  graduation,  according  to]  r 
H.  Riggs,  administrative  assistant!  A 
director  of  the  Alumni  Associations  t 
and  gowns  for  graduation  have  been 
from  the  E.R.  Moore  Company  ■ 
Angeles,  according  to  Mrs.  Riggs.  | 

“If  worst  came  to  worst  we  coujl  ^ 
BYU  truck  to  Los  Angeles  to  make]  >|! 
up,”  she  said.  Wm 


Award  given 
to  Y  alumnus 


STEREO  SYSTEMS 

20-40DISC0UNT 

SOUND  GREAT? 
GREAT SOUND 

cJijpjaco  Jensen  T  E  AC. 

0KO55  EEEB  HE251 
nnan.1  iC-i  glenhurm 

Cjououl^KENWOOa 

nj  JflPiOMeen  Q 

s**  ^’"'“"sONY 
Tbchmcs  EPI  Kl  H 

sT^ronsherwo°d  fTm 

SL.SSfi  ®  PICKERING 

As  you  can  see  we  carry  all 
Quality  name  brand  Audio  Gear. 
But  at  a  price  within  reach  and  a 
Campus  Audio  Rep.  who  also  is 
within  reach.  Whether  it  is  a 

Aw  pfoBlern  or  just  "FREE  CON 
SOUND  IDFA-  SULTATION  and  advice  on  your 
^  1 l-rl  ■  audio  needs. 

Check  my  prices  before  you  buy  ANYWHERE! 
BANDLEY  SOUND  CO. 


to  be  held 
on  permit 

(Cont.  from  page  1) 
four  could  legally  reside. 
Dr.  Lucille  T  lbb  it  ts  They  also  found  that  three  of 
Stoddard  received  the  1976  the  seven  cars  were  owned  by 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Award  for  one  tenant, 
outstanding  leadership  in 

business  education  in  Utah  at  Absentee  landlords 

a  dinner  at  Utah  Technical 

College  at  Provo  Friday  Gardner  said  absentee 
evening.  landlords,  those  living  outside 

TEL  AVIV,  Israel  -  The  government  faces  a  test  of  T,°  •  alumnu8’  Dr-  Utah  Valley,  have  less 

strength  today  with  the  Communist  party,  which  is  ureins  a  d  18  now  busines?  tendency  to  comply  with  the 
Israel  s  500,000  Arab  citizens  to  observe  a  24-hour  general  dlvlslon  chairman  and  ordmances  when  they  are 
strdee  to  protest  a  government  land  appropriation  deerfe  dlre?tor  of.  the  cooperative  found  in  violation.  He  also 
With  the  Communists  winning  a  previous  Hit  the  M°rz  expenence  Program  at  said:  “Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Nazareth  mayoral  election  -  the  government  needs  a  viVtorv  VTC‘  She  earned  a  MS-  landlords  are  very 

in  this  showdown.  victory  degree  at  BYU  in  business  cooperative  ”  If  the  people 

education  in  1963.  are  willing  to  work  with  us 

The  award  is  given  to  a  we  try  to  give  them  a 
person  who  has  exhibited  semester  so  no  students  will 
unusual  interest  in  the  be  moved  out.” 

BHROTm  Ubano"  -  Leftist  gunmen  battled  to  within  Sf  ®m“^emenf  “‘htougS  Lack,  manpower 

Christian  population  inside  its  traditional  enclave.  was  given  last  veartn  AW  /  have  the  manpower 

At  tVi«  oomn  „  _  .  ,  .  .  .  was*  given,  last  year  to  A.W.  to  enforce  the  ampnHmonto 


By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Israel  faces  Arab  strike 


Moslems  vow  to 
bottle  up  Christians 


luuuuay,  vuwmg  to  nanen  it  and  seal  the  city  s 
Christian  population  inside  its  traditional  enclave. 

At  the  same  time,  a  new  truce  proposal  carried  by 
Palestinian  guerrilla  leader  Yasir  Arafat  from  Syria  was  under 
discussion. 


Guerrillas  kill  Argentine  official 

AIRES,  Argentina  —  Guerrillas  assassinated  a 
high  federal  police  official  Monday  in  defiance  of  Argentina’s 
new  military  government  only  hours  before  Gen.  Jorge 
V!de  a  was  scheduled  to  take  office  formally  as  president. 
Videla,  50,  is  commander  of  the  army  and  a  member  of  the 
three-man  junta  that  assumed  power  last  Wednesday  after  the 
armed  forces  overthrew  President  Isbael  Peron  in  a  bloodless 
Spo1?”  said  tbe  day’s  fighting  took  more 
than  200  lives,  but  they  acknowledged  their  count  was  only 

bodies1™346  SmCe  they  W6re  n0t  in  the  streets  to  actually  tally 


r  u  “vv‘»“  «•  uic  Jiiduuuwer 

given,  last  year  to  A.W.  to  enforce  the  amendments 
Stephenson  former  dean  of  under  consideration  in  every 
Southern  Utah  State  College,  apartment,  but  will  continue 
f,,ThAe,  auWa^d  1S  pr®sented  by  t0  handle  problems  on  a 
the  Alpha-Omega  Chapter  of  complaint-only  basis 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  the  national  Gardner  said  his 
honorary  professional  department  works  fairly 
graduate  fraternity  in  closely  with  BYU  Housing 
b^\^  education,  which  was  referring  problems  to  each 
established  in  1936.  .  other  when  they  are  found. 


RACE 

DOWN 

TO 

SP0R1 

’A  . 

SORT! 

FOR 


SUPER  SALE 

•  SAN  MARCO  SKI  BOOTS  Reg.  so.oo 

NOW  49.1 

•  ATOMIC  ROOKIE  KS  SKIS  Reg.  120.0 

NOW  74X 

HOT  FINGER  GLOVES  Reg.  22.00 

NOW  14.9 

‘  TOMIC  POLES  Reg.  18.00 

NOW  8.S 

SPORTS  \ SORTS 

J35  North  University  -  Provo,  Utah  84601 
375-2014 


BOX  OFFICES  NOW  OPEN 

ZCM!  Center,  Salt  Lake  •  Marriott  Center,  BYU 


The  Man  and  His  School  -  BYU  Musical  of  the  Century 

Harve  Presnell 

Star  Unsmkable  Molly  fcrown  •  Gone  With  the  Wind,  musical  ■  Costar  Paint  Your  Wagon 
stoiy  by  ARNOLD  SUNDGAARD  •  Music  by  NEWELL  DAYLEY  •  Produced  by  Lael  J  Woodburv 
k  AD*  Gollgbdy'  director  ■  Ra|ph  Laycock,  musical  director  •  Dee  Winterton  choreoaraDher  ^ 
KariPope.  set  designer  •  Lee  Walker,  technical  director  •  Beverly  Warner,  costumes^Cast^f  150 


BOX  OFFICES  NOW  OPEN 

ZCMI  Center,  Salt  Lake  •  Marriott  Center,  BYU 


Y  student 
gets  honor 
from  NAB 


A  BYU  broadcasting 
student  was  awarded  the 
Harold  E.  Fellows  Award  at 
the  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  in  Chicago. 

George  P.  Stephenson,  a 
student  in  the  BYU 
Communications 
Department,  was  one  of  only 
four  students  in  the  nation  to 
receive  the  award,  which  will 
provide  him  with  $1250  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  at 
BYU  this  year. 

“No  one  has  ever  received 
this  award  at  BYU  before,” 
said  Dr.  Gordon  Mill’s, 
assistant  professor  of 


- “  -  ~  i  sequence 

coordmator.  He  noted  that  in 
1  975  Mr.  Stephenson 
received  the  Saul  Haas  award 
from  Bonneville  International 
Corp.,  the  most  coveted 
broadcasting  award  given  at 

Four  Fellows  awards  are 
given  annually  for  study  by  a 
student  in  his  junior  or  senior 
year,  or  for  study  in  a 
graduate  school.  The 
applicant  must  be  or  have 
been  an  employe  of  an  NAB 
member  radio  or  TV  station 
or  the  child  of  an  employe  of 
such  a  station.  It  is  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  academic 
standing,  references  and  an 
essay  on  goals  of  the 
applicant. 


Road  work  blocks 
two  Provo  streets 

Provo  motorists  will  have 
to  detour  some  areas  of  the 
city  for  the  next  week  as 
construction  continues  on  the 
storm  drain. 

200  West  and  800  North 
have  been  blocked  since 
Thursday,  explained  Provo 
City  Fire  Chief  Stan  Brown, 
and  will  probably  be  closed 
for  about  a  week. 


BYU 

THIS  IS  THE  PLACE 
SPRING  &  SUMMER  76 


Spring  Term 
April  27  to  June  18 


Summer  Term 
June  21  to  August  12 


Yorcan%y°aUduatdeVIola9e'  u*™  ^  ^axed  atmosPhere  of  Spring  and  Summer  Terms, 

graduate  sooner.  Housing  ,s  less  expensive  and  more  abundant;  jobs  are  available 
both  on  campus  and  off.  And  don't  forget  the  extras  like  workshops, 
guest  lectures,  and  special  spring  and  summer  classes. 

SPRING  REGISTRATION 
FINAL  DEADLINE  APRIL  9th 
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U  Indians 
mn  royalty 
1976-1977 


, i  itiman  from  Ft.  Thompson,  S.D.,  was  chosen  Miss 
VU  1976-77,  Saturday  night. 

Harmon,  a  Yankton-Sioux  majoring  in  public 
■  was  chosen  as  the  new  Miss  Indian  BYU  and  will 
BYU  at  the  Miss  Indian  America  contest  at 
Wyo.,  in  July. 

e  Hutchingson,  a  Tsimshian-Haida  from  Canada  and 
majoring  in  sociology,  was  the  first  runner-up. 
parley,  a  Navajo  from  New  Mexico,  was  the  second 
p.  Miss  Charley  is  majoring  in  CDFR. 

;ocklear  won  the  title  of  Miss  Congeniality.  She  is  a 
® Indian  from  North  Carolina,  majoring  in  education. 


Help  win  the  race 


Utah  fruit  outlook  good, 
but  weather  holds  key 


Engineers: 
Find  out  about 
le  Nuclear  Navy. 

rou  think  you  have  the  ability  to  master  nu- 
ir  engineering,  the  Navy's  Nuclear  Propulsion 
gram  has  openings  for  about  200  outstanding 
ege  graduates.  Both  Juniors  and  Seniors  may 
eligible  for  $600  per  month  their  last  ten 
hths  prior  to  graduation.  To  investigate  this 
Ingram  and  other  engineering  opportunities, 
n  up  for  an  interview  at  the  BYU  Placement 
iter  March  31st  or  April  1st,  or  contact: 

LT  JEFF  MC  COMAS 
643  East  400  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84102 
Phone:  524-4300 


-  1*  _ 

Universe  photo  by  Boyd  Gourley 

Jean  Harmon,  a  Yankton-Sioux  from  Ft.  Thompson, 
S.D.,  begins  her  reign  as  the  new  Miss  Indian  BYU. 


The  outlook  for  the  Utah 
fruit  crop  appears  good  as  far 
as  the  weather  allows 
authorities  to  predict. 

Following  an  economically 
poor  year  for  fruit,  it  looks 
like  this  year  will  be  a  good 
one  for  Utah’s  fruit  crop,  said 
Fullner  Allred,  Utah  State 
University  Extension 
Horticulturist  Specialist. 

The  later  the  trees  come  to 
full  blossom,  the  less  chance 
they  have  to  being  damaged 
by  frost.  The  buds  are  5  to  6 
days  behind  normal  in 
forming,  said  Tom  Swift, 
agriculture  forecaster, 
National  Weather  Service. 

The  swelling  has  now  begun 
for  apricot  buds,  Swift  said. 
The  other  fruit  trees,  now 
dormant,  will  follow. 

While  major  changes  of 
weather  is  predictable,  a 


moderate  drop  of 
temperatures,  which  may 
cause  damage  to  blossoms, 
cannot  be  predicted  with 
great  accuracy  beyond  18  to 
24  hours,  Swift  said. 

Growers  may  try  to  protect 
their  crop  during  freezing 
periods  by  using  smudge  pots, 
natural  gas  and  constantly 
spraying  water  as  sources  of 
heat,  Swift  said.  The  cost  of 
this  procedure  is  weighed 
against  the  grower’s  estimated 
profits.  In  extended  periods 
of  frost,  the  grower  may 
decide  to  abandon  the  crop, 
he  added. 

Winter  temperatures  have 
been  more  moderate  this  year 
than  is  desirable,  Allred  said. 
The  parasites  which  feed  on 
the  fruit  crop  were  not 
exterminated  by  the  cold 
weather  as  completely  as  they 
have  been  in  past  years,  he 
continued. 

The  increase  in  parasites 


begins  today  at  Y 

A  blood  drive,  sponsored 
by  the  Army  ROTC,  begins 
today  at  10  a.m.  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Main  Ballroom. 
Cadet  Major  Monte  Priebe 
„„  ,  ah  j  saW  the  drive  will  continue 

will  effect  growers,  Allred  through  Thursday.  Blood  will 
said.  Growers  will  have  to  use  (,e  taken  from  10  a.m.  until  4 
proper  timing  and  amounts  m  p  m  Donors  may  sign  in 
the  spraying  of  chemicals  it  the  Receptjon  Center,  ELWC 


they  intend  to  spray 
infrequently  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  he  said. 

Many  of  the  chemicals  used 
in  fruit  farming  have  come 
under  a  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  ruling, 
Allred  said. 


from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  daily. 


mflACH  of  Dimes 


•Fiesta  Latina-  Outdoor  bull  operation 

planned  tonight  “ 


Senior  Spanish  majors  will 
be  honored  tonight  in  an 
annual  open  house  sponsored 
by  the  Spanish-American 
Studies  program. 

The  open  house  titled 
“Fiesta  Latina,”  will  be  held 
from  7:30  to  10  p.m.  in  the 
SFLC  Step-down  Lounge, 
according  to  J.  Halvor  Clegg, 
assistant  professor  Spanish 
and  director  of  Spanish- 
American  studies. 

With  the  presence  of  many 
Spanish  professors,  Clegg  said 
the  open  house  will  give 
students  a  chance  to 
personally  meet  with  the 
professors. 

He  said  there  will  be  no 
charge  to  attend  the  open 
house,  and  encouraged 
Spanish  graduate  students  to 
attend  also. 

Head  of  crisisline 
incorrectly  named 

A  story  in  Friday’s  Daily 
Universe  incorrectly 
identified  David  C,  Hubbard 
as  Help  Line  director. 
Hubbard  is  director  of  the 
Crisis  Line  in  the  Provo-Orem 


opens  Ag  Week  events 


The  Centennial  Agriculture  Week  began 
Monday  with  an  outdoor  operation  on  a 
bull  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  Engineering 
Science  and  Technology  Building. 

The  week  will  feature  displays,  speakers 
and  symposiums  through  Friday,  including 
an  address  by  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  of 
Arizona  at  an  awards  banquet  on 
Thursday. 

The  operation  on  the  600-pound  bull 
was  performed  by  veterinarians  Dr.  Keith 
Hoopes  and  Dr.  Denis  Petersen.  The 
operation  was  performed  in  public  to 
allow  more  students  gain  a  taste  of  what 
farm  life  is  really  like,  said  Dr.  Max 
Wallentine,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of 
Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences. 

Leonard  Arrington,  church  historian,  is 
scheduled  to  be  the  first  speaker  for  the 
week,  with  the  topic,  “Agriculture  and 
Mormonism:  The  Historical  Perspective” 
at  noon  today  in  the  Varsity  Theater. 

A  variety  of  booths  will  be  set  up  during 
the  week  from  9  a.m.  until  3:30  p.m.  in 
the  ELWC  Reception  Center,  where  such 
things  as  an  “Oink  and  Squealer”  display 
or  information  on  consumer  meat  buying 
and  preparation  can  be  observed. 

Dr.  Wallentine  said  the  displays  will  be 
consumer-oriented  with  the  extension  of  a 
“special  invitation  to  people  attending 
LDS  General  Conference  in  April  to  come 
a  few  days  early  to  view  these  exhibits  on 
food  storage,  nutrition  and  gardening.” 

The  Agricultural  Awards  Banquet  will 


be  Thursday  at  6  p.m.  with  Goldwater  as 
the  featured  speaker. 

Three  BYU  alumni  will  receive  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  BYU 
Alumni  Association.  Honored  will  be  Dr. 
James  N.  Wiltbank,  an  agricultural 
researcher  at  Texas  A  &  M  University,  who 
will  be  speaking  at  Wednesday's 
symposium;  Karl  F.  Keeler,  an  executive 
in  the  Canadian  Department  of  Regional 
Economic  Expansion,  who  is  also  speaking 
Wednesday;  and  Dr.  Phillip  Low,  professor 
of  Soil  Chemistry  at  Purdue  University. 

Wednesday’s  speakers  are  scheduled  for 
an  all  day  symposium  to  be  held  in  the 
Varsity  Theater.  Speakers,  including 
Keeler  and  Wiltbank,  are  Raymond  Price 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
(retired);  A.C.  Hull,  Jr.  also  retired  of 
USDA;  and  Dr.  Warren  Foote  of  Utah 
State  University. 

“Ag  Week  and  the  symposium  speakers 
are  not  simply  for  majors  and  others  who 
are  in  agriculturally  related  fields,”  said 
Wallentine,  “but  for  others”  He  said 
Agricultural  Week  was  for  all  people,  and 
that  all  fields  of  study  relate  to  each  other. 

The  Agricultural  Awards  Banquet  is 
likewise  open  to  all  who  are  interested. 
Tickets  are  available  through  Dean 
Wallentine’s  office,  extension  3963,  at 
$3.50  per  person. 

Tours  of  '  the  school  farm  in  Spanish 
Fork  may  also  be  arranged  through  Dr. 
Wallentine’s  office,  he  said. 


CALCULATORS 

SALE 

TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS 

All  Models  On  Sale 


SR- 1 600  II 
SR-50A 
SR -51 A 
2550 
1500 


Provo's 
Lowest  Prices 

*37.50 

*67.50 

‘99.50 

*47.50 

*27.50 


Texas  Instrument  $  fj  A50 
CALCULATORS  FROM  I  V 

LLOYD'S 

TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

324  West  Center,  Provo  Ph.  374-0725 
Located  On  The  Garden  Block  In  Provo 


1st  session 
for  LDS 


MIDWAY  AUTO  PARTS 


195  West  300  South  -  Provo 
fhone  373-281 6  ^\nt  Shop  373-2819 


Saturday 

The  146th  Semiannual 
General  Conference  of  the 
LDS  Church  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Tuesday.  The  sessions  will  be 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
and  will  be  broadcast  live  on 
several  area  television  and 
radio  stations. 

A  closed-circuit  telecast  of 
the  Priesthood  Session  will  be 
shown  in  the  Marriott  Center 
at  7  p.m.  Saturday. 

Students  will  be  able  to 
view  the  conference  sessions 
in  several  places  on  campus. 
The  television  sets  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center  and  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Lee  Library 
will  carry  the  broadcasts.  The 
Varsity  Theater  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center  will  also  be 
open  for  viewing  of  the 
sessions,  Lael  Woodbury, 
BYU  regional  public 
communications 
representative  for  the  church 
said. 

KBYU  will  have  the  general 
sessions  in  captioned  form  for 
the  first  time.  All  of  the 
sessions,  except  for  the 
welfare  session,  will  be 
captioned  for  those  with 
hearing  handicaps. 

General  sessions  will  also  be 
rebroadcast  starting  Monday 
through  April  10  on  KBYU. 
One  session  will  air  each 
evening  at  9  p.m.  The  Welfare 
Session  will  be  repeated  on 
April  1 1  at  9  p.m. 


Pay  donations, 
students  urged 

One  thousand  purple 
reminders  have  been  placed 
on  tables  and  carrels  in  the 
library  to  urge  students  to 
pay  their  Telefund  pledges. 

The  cards  were  distributed 
by  the  Student  Development 
Association  in  hopes  of 
collecting  the  $90,000  in 
pledges. 

SDA  has  already  received 
$41,503,74  from  students, 
said  Janet  Chandler, 
executive  assistant  for  SDA. 
They  have  asked  that  all  who 
pledged  money  to  the  library 
addition  pay  before  the 
October  completion  date. 


FAMILY  FAIR 
FOOD  STORAGE 


APRIL  1  THRU  3 
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NASC  team  compliments  Y 


By  NANCY  SMITH 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

team TJft 1  r v it  last  'week’s  visiting  accreditation 
ancff  le  U  BYU  Wlth  comPBments  of  the  students 
and  faculty,  according  to  Pres.  Oaks. 

,t.he  ?xit  interview,  they  were  most 
appreciative  of  the  cooperation  they  had  received 
of  mL  un^ersity.  They  were  highly  complimentary 
ttejslf-tfudy  report  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
Oaks  said3nd  thg  dedication  of  the  faculty,”  Pres. 

“The  visiting  team  will  report  to  the  College 
^of  the  Northwest  Association  of 
,  °° and  College3  during  the  annual  meeting  in 

June  at  which  time  action  will  be  taken  on  the 
question  of  reaccreditation,”  he  said. 

According  to  Dr.  Keith  Warner,  BYU  professor 
ot  sociology  and  chairman  of  the  steering 


committee  that  directed  the  BYU  self-study,  it  is 
the  policy  of  accreditation  teams  not  to  give 
information  to  the  universities  before  they  leave. 

Dr.  Warner  said  that  BYU  can  expect  a  written 
report  in  approximately ,  three  weeks  although  the 
team  didn’t  give  a  specific  date  when  the  report 
would  be  finished.  The  accreditation  team 
represents  the  Northwest  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  (NASC). 

The  accreditation  headed  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Kriesman,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Southern  Oregon  State  College,  will  provide  a 
written  report  to  BYU  before  the  NASC 
Accrediting  Commission  considers  BYU’s 
reaccreditation  in  June,  according  to  Dr.  Warner. 

The  13  members  of  the  team  were  on  their  own, 
Dr.  Warner  said.  They  made  their  own 
arrangements  to  meet  with  the  deans,  faculty,  and 
administrators  they  wanted  to  talk  with. 


“I  hope  and  assume  they  talked  with  students  as 
well,”  Dr.  Warner  said. 

The  two-volume  self-study  report  prepared  by 
BYU  was  done  according  to  the  guidelines  set  by 
NASC.  Each  member  of  the  visiting  team  received 
a  copy  of  the  self-study  prior  to  arriving  at  BYU, 
according  to  Dr.  Warner. 

All  institutions  being  considered  for 
reaccreditation  by  NASC  are  requested  to  write  a 
self-study,  he  said. 

The  accreditation  team  examines  BYU  from  the 
general  guidelines  set  by  NASC  and  also  works 
from  the  past  experience  each  member  has  had  in 
higher  education. 

According  to  Dr.  Warner,  the  team  also  judges 
institutions  according  to  the  goals  and  objectives 
they  set  for  themselves.  The  BYU  self-study  report 
gave  the  team  an  analysis  of  the  university’s  goals 
and  objectives. 


Mineral  rights 
given  to  BYU 

BYU  has  received  a  gift  of 
mineral  rights  on  920  acres  of 
land  in  Iron  County,  Utah, 
according  to  Donald  T. 
Nelson,  director  of  The 
Development  Office  of  the 
LDS  Church. 

The  donation,  valued  at 
approximately  $75,000,  is 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Irene  Hardage 
of  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  and 
her  three  children,  Fred 
Salter,  Lucille  Harrison,  and 
Celia  Turner. 

The  principal  mineral  on 
the  land  is  coal.  The  property 
has  been  in  Mrs.  Hardage’s 
family  for  several  generations. 

Stan  Knoles,  regional 
director  for  The  Development 
Office  in  California,  worked 
with  the  family  on  the  gift. 
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Home  work  promotions 
may  be  onlyplan  tosell 


The  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman  is  currently 
receiving  inquiries  from 
persons  who  have  responded 
to  what  appear  to  be  offers  to 
lucrative  home  employment 
in  “help  wanted”  columns 
where  the  real  and  only 
purpose  of  the  advertiser  is  to 
sell  something. 

The  only  requirement  in 
most  “home  work’’ 
promotions  is  that  the 
prospect  buy  something  from 
the  advertiser.  The 
advertiser’s  primary  interest  is 
the  sale  of  instructions  or 
services  to  the  prospective 
home  worker  at  a  big  profit. 

There  is  no  real 
employment  offered  by  these 
companies,  as  implied.  There 
is  no  guarantee  of  a  market  at 
a  fixed  price  for  the  finished 
product. 

Many  fraudulent  orders  have 
been  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  against 
promoters  of  home  work 
schemes  and  some  swindlers 
have  been  prosecuted  for 
using  the  mails  in  furtherance 


Ombudsman 


of  a  scheme  to  defraud.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has 
consistently  held  that  use  of 
the  mails  to  obtain  money 
from  the  public  for 
employment  when  no 
employment  actually  was 
offered,  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  postal 
statutes. 

The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  also  stopped 
many  schemes  on  the  basis  of 
false  advertising.  Remember 
this  -  if  you  are  required  to 
“buy”  anything  to  obtain 
work  at  home,  be  on  your 
guard.  It  may  be  only  a  plan 
to  “sell”  you  something. 

Generally  there  is  nothing 


on  the  face  of  the  ad  to 
indicate  that  the  advertiser 
has  anything  to  sell.  It  not 
only  conveys  the  impression 
but,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  takes  the  direct 
statement  that  the  advertisers 
are  desirous  of  securing  your 
services.  We  repeat  that  the 
one  thing  in  common  in  all 
these  spurious  “earn  money 
at  home”  promotions  is  the 
requirement  that  the  prospect 
buy  something  from  the 
advertiser. 

We  urge  persons  to 
determine,  before  investing, 
whether  the  specific 
proposition  in  which  they  are 
interested,  offers  genuine 
employment  or  is  a  scheme  to 
sell  something.  In  this 
connection,  consideration  of 
factors  like  the  following  is 
suggested  ... 

-  Will  you  be  a  salaried 
employee  of  the  firm?  If  so, 
what  is  the  salary  offered? 

-  If  no  salary  is  offered, 
what  will  be  the  source  of 
claimed  “earnings”  stated  in 
the  offer? 


Week  to  spotlit 
research  on  las 

BYU  scientists  will  commemorate  National 
with  lectures  and  exhibits  Monday  through  Thu 
bring  the  public  up  to  date  on  the  latest  in  las 
research  and  technology. 

Dr.  James  M.  Thorne,  an  associate  professor  of  c 
who  is  working  on  a  special  laser  research  project  fi 
the  U.S.  Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin 
spoke  Monday.  «*■ 

Dr.  Thorne,  who  is  working  in  collaboration 
Jumper  Project  at  Los  Alamos,  N.M.,  in  an  al 
separate  U-235  and  U-238  isotopes  by  means  of  lase 
If  the  project  is  successful,  it  will  increase  the  nation 
of  U-235  as  a  nuclear  fuel. 

Tours  of  BYU’s  laser  facilities  will  be  conducted' 

1-3  p.m.  in  225  ESC. 

Wednesday  at  4  p.m.,  Dr.  William  Fairbank 
Colorado  State  University  will  lecture  on  the  use  of 
detect  finite  quanities  of  matter  in  the  atmosphi 
lecture  will  be  in  252  MARB. 

Dr.  Reed  Jensen  of  the  Laser  Division  of  the  Los  * 
Scientific  Laboratory  will  speak  Thursday  at  4  p.nd  * 
MARB.  His  subject  is  laser  photochemistry;  ; 
separation  and  spectroscopy.  P 

Crestwood 
introduces 
privacy 
to  students. 

If  you  lived  at  Crestwood  you  Add  the  advantages  of  a  heat< 

could  go  home  tonight  and  be  in  pool,  two  saunas,  a  lounge,  p| 
your  own  room.  You  could  shut  of  parking,  and  tonight  you’ll  ' 
out  the  world  or  just  close  out  your  to  move  to  the  privacy  of 
roommate’s  stereo.  You  could  go  Crestwood. 
to  bed  at  seven  or  study  ’til  dawn. 

At  Crestwood  apartments  you 
have  your  own  life. 


We  understand  privacy  for  singles. 
We  have  four-bedroom,  two 
-bath  apartments  available  to 
just  four  students.  Each 
bedroom  has  its  own  sink 
vanity  and  large  mirror.  The 
spacious  living  rooms  have 
built-in  fireplaces.  New  color 
TV’s  with  AM/FM  radios, 
queen-size  beds,  custom 
decoration,  maid  and  linen 
service  are  optional. 


Visit  our  model  unit  at  901  W 
1850  North/Provo.  Call  us  at 
377-0037  or  377-00 ~ 


Kissinger  aide 
explains  U.S. 
foreign  policy 

By  DONNA  J.  KEPHART 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Further  Cuban  troop  involvement  in  Angola  might  receive 
a  rather  strong  U.S.  reaction,  said  an  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  at  BYU,  Friday. 

Deputy  Asst.  Sec.  of  State  for  International  Organizations 
Jonn  A.  Baker  declined  to  be  specific  about  what  the 
reaction  might  be.  He  told  BYU  political  science  classes. 
You  dont  decide  what  your  reaction  will  be  until  the 
precise  event  develops,  and  a  lot  depends  on  how  it 
develops. 

The  United  States  shouldn’t  have  reservations  about  telling 
Cuba  what  to  do  in  this  case,  he  said. 

Official  function 

“My  principle  function  is  handling  political  issues  for  the 
United  States  government,  as  we  deal  with  United  Nation 
bodies  particularly  the  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council,”  Baker  explained. 

The  U.S.  has  a  lot  more  to  offer  developing  countries  in 
economic,  trade  and  technological  areas,  he  said 

If  there’s  anything  that  is  apparent  when  the  economic 
issues  are  discussed  in  the  United  Nations,  it  is  that  the 
developing  countries  are  talking  to  us,  not  the  Soviets” 
Baker  continued.  ’ 

Peron  ouster 

Referring  to  the  ousting  of  Mrs.  Peron  in  Argentina,  Baker 
changef  P°  ^  t0  ma,ntain  a  relationship  in  Latin  American 

“Wedon’t  /Keel  w*  have  to  re-recognize  that  government 
when  it  goes  through  a  change  of  leadership.  In  maintaining 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  Argentina,  we’re  certainly  for 
the  time  being,  neither  expressing  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  new  leadership.” 

n,Stati!?g.£hat  he  wasn,t  as  pessimistic  as  some,  Baker  said  he 
J  l  Tm  weakness  ^  the  U.S.  world  position  was 
tfte  doubt  the  American  public  and  Congress  have  in  it. 

I  think  those  doubts  are,  in  my  view,  exaggerated.  I  think 
tnat  we  shouldn  t  be  tearing  out  our  hair;  we  should  be  doing 
our  business  carefully  and  cautiously,”  he  added. 


BIRRELL  BOTTLING 

362  SO.  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  -  PROVO 


China  escapee 
to  speak  today 

A  Red  China  escapee  will 
be  speaking  on  life  in  Red 
China,  counter-revolution  an<j 
“barefoot  doctors,”  today  at 
4  p.m.  in  456  MARB. 

Chou  Kuan-han  escaped 
from  Red  China  in  1971 
coming  through  Burma, 
according  to  Dr.  Paul  Hyer,’ 
professor  of  history.  Dr! 
Hyer  said  he  does  not  know 
exactly  why  Chou  ecaped 
from  China. 

Chou  has  a  background  in 
1  engineering  and  was  a  cadre,  a 
communist  leader,  before  his 
escape,  said  Dr.  Hyer. 

Chou  is  touring  the  country 
and  will  be  speaking  to  a 
string  of  universities  in  the 
west.  He  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  interpreter. 
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$24.00 

Graduation  Gift  Certificate 

(on  a  deluxe  setting  and  8x10  natural  color  portrait) 

•  This  gift  certificate  allows  a  deluxe  setting 

•  6  to  12  poses,  with  cap  &  gown,  change  of  clothing. 

•  One  8x10  natural  color  portrait. 

•  Valued  at  $42.00,  your  cost  $18.00  plus  tax. 

•  Additional  packages  available. 

(one  special  per  setting,  expires  June  1,  1976) 

D-66  University  Mall,  Orem  224-0773 
286  North  100  West,  Provo  373-2415 
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College  of  Biological 
jricultural  Sciences 
igether  in  1954  when 
>us  departments  were 
d  from  the  College  of 
d  Sciences  and  the 
ibf  Applied  Science  to 
new  college, 
t  to  that  time,  the 
tments  existed 
ently.  Animal  science 
tiiy  n  taught  as  early  as 
The  zoology, 
>logy  (microbiology), 
i  ;  and  range  science 
Htj  nents  began  in  the 


954:  Bio-Ag  college  created  “a 
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early  1920’s.  The  latest 
addition  was  the  agricultural 
economics  department  which 
became  part  of  the  college  in 
1955. 

Nine  majors 

Today  the  college  offers 
nine  majors:  zoology, 
microbiology,  medical 
technology,  range  science, 
agricultural  economics, 
agronomy,  horticulture, 
animal  science  and  botany. 

During  the  term  of  Dean 
Raymond  B.  Farnsworth 
(  1  95  5-1958),  the  BYU 
Spanish  Fork  Farm  was 
purchased  and  the  Benjamin 
Cluff  Plant  Science  Building 
was  dedicated. 

New  buildings 

The  Biological  Science 
laboratory  at  500  E.  800 
North  was  built  during  the 
term  of  Dean  Rudger  H. 
Walker  (  1  960-1968). 
Construction  was  also  started 
on  the  Thomas  L.  Martin  and 
John  A.  Widstoe  buildings. 

During  this  time,  the  Forest 


Centennial 

Reflections 


Service  decided  to  construct  a 
laboratory  adjacent  to  BYU 
for  shrub  research. 

The  Center  for  Health  and 
Environmental  Studies  was 
organized  1967  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  College  of  Biological 
and  Agricultural  Sciences. 

The  Martin  classroom  and 
the  Widtsoe  laboratory 
buildings  were  completed  in 
time  for  fall  semester  classes 
in  1969.  The  buildings  were 
dedicated  in  June  1970  by 
Elder  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
himself  a  BYU  graduate  in 
Agronomy. 

The  need  for  land  and 
livestock  to  provide  the 
essentials  of  good  training  in 
agriculture  was  recognized  in 


1956  when  Pres.  Earnest  L. 
Wilkinson  commissioned  Dr. 

F  arsnworth  to  obtain 
information  on  farms  or 
ranches  for  sale. 

Dr.  Fars worth  reported 
“.  .  .  the  most  suitable  and 
desirable  farm  would  be  the 
Hunt-Pinegar  area  southeast 
of  Spanish  Fork  and  only  15 
miles  from  campus.” 

Farm  purchased 

This  farm  was  purchased  in 

1957  and  it,  along  with  the 
25-acre  animal  science  area  in 
Provo,  provides  students  and 
faculty  with  laboratory  and 
research  facilities. 

Today  the  BYU  Spanish 
Fork  Farm  comprises  700 
acres  with  beef,  dairy  and 
swine  herds  and  poultry  flocks. 

Dr.  A.  Lester  Allen,  the 
present  dean,  said  overall 
enrollment  in  the  college  has 
been  decreasing  the  past  three 
years.  He  added,  however, 
that  there  have  been  large 
increased  in  enrollment  in  the 
agriculture  and  medical 
technology  areas. 


Dean  Allen  said  plans  have 
been  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  museum  in 
the  parking  lot  east  of  the 
Marriott  Center.  The  museum 
was  made  possible  by  the 
donation  of  a  collection  of 
big  game  trophy  animals 
belonging  to  M.L.  Bean,  a 
prominent  sportsman. 

In  addition  to  Bean’s 
collection,  the  museum  will 
house  the  college’s  research 
collections  of  plants  and 
animals. 

Another  project  of 
significance  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  Agriculture  and 
Food  Institute,  Dean  Allen 
said. 

Dean  Allen  described  the 
institute  as  “an  international 
effort,  spearheaded  by  BYU, 
to  solve  the  problems  of  food 
and  agriculture  in 
development  nations.”  The 
institute  would  work  through 
the  church  population  in 
these  countries,  he  said. 


minorities 


Springville  has  been  named 
affirmative  action  officer  for 
BYU. 

Larson,  a  personnel 
specialist  in  BYU  Personnel 
Services,  has  been  directing 
the  university’s  affirmative 
action  program  for  the  past 
three  years,  according  to 
BYU  Pres.  Dallin  H.  Oaks. 

“This  is  not  a  new  position 
but  simply  a  formalization  of 
a  function  which  has  been  in 
operation  at  the  university 
for  several  years,”  Pres.  Oaks 
said. 

BYU’S  current  affirmative 
action  program,  approved  in 
1972,  implements 
government  regulations  that 
prohibit  discrimination  in 
hiring  practices  and  personnel 
policies. 

Larson  said  one  of  the 
university’s  main  objectives  is 
to  maintain  a  positive, 
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TMCB  fountain 
will  bubble  soon 

The  tarp  has  been  removed 
from  the  fountain  in  front  of 
the  Talmage  Building  and  the 
fountain  will  soon  be  in 
action. 

According  to  Wendyl  Jarvis 
of  the  grounds  crew,  the  tarp 
is  placed  on  the  fountain  to 
protect  it  during  the  winter 
months.  If  the  fountain  were 
to  freeze,  Jarvis  said,  “the 
tiles  would  crack.” 

The  fountain  was  installed 
in  1970  when  the  TMCB  was 
completed.  The  fountain  has 
an  automatic  wind  control 
which  shuts  it  off  when  gutsy 
winds  hit  it,  Jarvis  said. 


Jon  Larson 

. . .  affirmative  action  officer 

on-going  program  of  actively 
seeking  and  considering 
minority  persons  and  women 
for  positions  with  emphasis  in 
areas  where  they  may  have 
been  previously 
under-utilized. 


INCOME 
TAX  — 


Big  Country' 

YOUR  kind  of  music! 

ROM 


FM  -  Stereo  106.3  Me 
AM  -  1000  Watts  1480  Kc 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Historian  to  speak 

Dr.  Gordon  S.  Wood,  will 
speak  on  “The  Revolutionary 
Origins  of  American 
Culture,”  at  4-6  p.m.,  East 
Ballroom,  ELWC. 

On  Wednesday,  Dr.  Wood 
will  conclude  his  lectures 
with  a  talk  entitled  “The 
American  Revolutionary 
Tradition  and  the  World,”  at 
4-6  p.m.,  455  MARB. 


BYU  clubs  plan  events 


ns  only  one  _ 

Sarth  brand  shoe.  You 
vill  experience  its  comfort 
is  soon  as  you  try  it  on. 
the  longer  you  wear  it, 
more  you’ll  appreciate 
its  quality 
and  value. 


UNIVERSITY  MALL 
225-9445 


ALPHA  PHI  OMEGA 

Final  business  meeting  in  379 
ELWC  on  Wednesday  at  8 
p.m.  Elections  will  be  held 
for  next  year.  All  should  be 
there. 

ALPINE  CLUB 

representative  from 
Frostline  will  lecture  today  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  230  ESC. 
Nominations  will  be  held  for 
next  year’s  officers. 


All  Canadians  are  invited  to 
attend  in  115  JKB  at  7:30 
p.m.,  Featured  speaker  will  be 
Robert  Blais  of  the  National 
Film  Board.  A  film  will  be 
shown,  followed  by  elections. 

CONSERVATION  CLUB 

All  students  and  faculty  are 
invited  to  a  special  lecture  on 
“Air  Pollution  in  Utah 
Valley,”  Thursday  at  T  p.m. 
:in  252  MARB.  Dr.  Calvin 
Bartholomew  will  give  a  slide 
presentation  followed  by  a 
Geneva  Steel  presentation. 


Meeting  Wednesday  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  231  RB.  Larry  Brown 
will  talk  about  cave  diving. 
Important  meeting,  be  there. 

JITTERBUG  CLUB 

>  A  free  50s  dance  today 
from  7  to  10  p.m.  in  JSB 
,179.  Wear  50s  clothes.  Music 
by  “Colonel  Boogey.”  V 


Club  Notes 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP 

CLUB 

Final  meeting  Thursday  at 

8  p.m.  in  370  ELWC.  New  Closing  social  -  at 
member  initiations,  election  Catherall’s  home.  Members 
of  officers  and  food.  See,  you  and  friends  invited, 
there.  Refreshments  and  fun  games 

from  noon  to  5  p.m.  on 
Saturday 


SLAVIC  CLUB 


Y-SQUARES 


March  26 -April  26 
the 

SQUASH  BLOSSOITI 

Indian  Jewelry  &  Crafts 


Authentic,  handcrafted 
Indian  Jewelry 

Beautiful  Handmade 
Rugs  &  Sandpaintings 

Introductory  offer: 

20% 

DISCOUNT 

GALLERY  28 

University  Mall,  Orem 

225-8764 


**"*Lr'> 


Rings,  Chokers,  Bracelets, 
Belt  Buckles,  Watchbands 


Nominations  and  elections 
for  next  year’s  club  officers 
will  be  held  April  6  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  562  ELWC.  A  Special 
lecture  by  Sgt.  Owen 
Quarnberg  and  his  wife  will 
follow. 

PRE-LAW  ASSC. 

Reservation  confirmation 
slips  will  be  sent  back  this 
week  to  all  members  who 
have  purchased  tickets  for  the 
April  6  elections  banquet. 


David  Kennedy  will  talk 
with  students  today  at  11 
a.m.  in  144  JKB.  Sign  up  for 
all  in  395  JKB.  George 
Romney  will  be  at  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  and  Jack  Carlson 
on  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  in 
same  place,  same  sign-ups 

SHOMRAH  KIYEL 

Bridal  and  trousseau  night 
in  Step-down  Lounge,  SFLC. 
Bring  items  from  your 
trousseau  for  display 
Wednesday  at  7  p.m. 


Y  student 
questions 
new  code 


The  legality  of  the  new 
ASBYU  Constitution  is  being 
questioned  by  a  BYU  student 
who  feels  it  was  illegally 
passed. 

Keith  Haines,  a  senior  in 
international  relations  from 
Tooele,  said  he  feels  the 
manner  in  which  the  revised 
Constitution  was  passed  was 
in  violation  of  the  means 
specified  in  the  old 
Constitution. 

Haines  pointed  to  four 
problems.  First,  he  said  there 
wasn’t  a  public  forum  held  to 
discuss  the  revision.  Next, 
Haines  said  copies  of  the  new 
Constitution  were  not  posted 
near  the  balloting  areas. 
Haines  said  the  third  violation 
was  that  the  complete 
Constitution  did  not  appear 
in  published  form  10  days 
prior  to  the  elections.  Finally, 
student  funds  were  used  to 
promote  the  passage  of  the 
revised  Constitution,  he  said. 

Haines  said  all  of  these  are 
illegal,  according  to  the  old 
Constitution. 

Chris  Burdick,  ASBYU 
attorney  general,  disagreed 
with  Haines.  Miss  Burdick 
said  a  new  Constitution  does 
not  need  to  be  published  or 
posted  in  voting  areas.  She 
also  said  a  forum  was  held  the 
first  week  of  March,  and  the 
Executive  Council  had  the 
right  to  spend  funds  on 
promoting  the  revised 
Constitution. 

“I’m  not  sure  exactly  what 
he’s  contesting,”  Miss 
Burdick  said.  I  can’t  see  that 
he  has  a  case.” 

Miss  Burdick  said  the 
Supreme  Court  would 
probably  hear  Haines’ 
arguments  and  rule  on  the 
case  at  a  later  date. 


All  are  invited  to  the 
annual  Maslensita  (Easter 
Feast)  April  7  at  7  p.m.  in  Take  a  break  and  join  us  at 
347  ELWC.  Food,  singing,  179  JKB  this  Wednesday  at  7 
dancing,  and  entertainment  p.m.  for  round  dancing  and  8 
are  part  of  the  festivities.  p.m.  for  square  dancing.  Class 
members  invited. 


SMITH  COUSINS 

VAKHNOM 

A  family  reunion  will  be 

held  April  5  from  7  to  8  p.m.  It’s  cultural  night  and  it 
in  394  ELWC.  Come  in  will  be  fun,  so  come.  All  that 
pioneer  dress  and  be  prepared  we  nt  to  the  Sam  Hall 
for  fun.  If  you  want  to  help  exchange,  please  bring  $1.50 
call  Jeneane  Smith  or  Matt  to  the  meeting  in  349  ELWC 
Hilton.  at  7  p.m. 


BEAFS 99  adul,s 

OF  PIZZA 

SPAGHETTI  SPECIAL 


66* kids 

under  10 

150  E.  800  N. 


Tuesday  Night 


TUESDAY  30,  MARCH 
MARRIOTT  CENTER  10  AM 


W  ' 


Ernst  Wilhelm  Benz 

Professor  of  Church  History,  University  of  Marburg  (Germany) 

“Mormonism  and  the  Secularization 
of  Religions  in  the  Modern  World” 


A  growing  body  of  literature  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  secularization  of  religions 
is  occurring  in  society.  According  to 
Professor  Benz,  this  secularization  takes 
two  forms.  The  first  one  corresponds  to 
modernization  of  life  and  is  seen  in  the 
disappearing  of  religion  from  society 
and  the  consciousness  of  man. 

The  second  and  desirable  form  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  "modeling  and  shaping"  of 
the  world  according  to  divine  will. 
"Mormonism,"  he  says,  "is  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  positive  secularization  of 
the  Christian  gospel,  because  it  was  driv¬ 
en  from  its  very  beginning  by  the  aim 
to  prepare  and  even  to  anticipate  the 
promise  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of 
God." 


QUESTION/ANSWER  SESSION  IN  ELWC 
FOLLOWING  ASSEMBLY 
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Y  hitters  fall  in  tourney 


Swimcats  strike  out  in  NCAA 


Victimized  by  the  two-hit  The  lone  run  of.  the  game  tourney.  After  going  hitless  during  the  nine  games.  Kim 
pitching  of  Oregon  State  came  when  Marc  Thomas  for  five  innings,  Delaware  Nelson,  Mike  Moss,  Denny 

southpaw  Gail  Meier,  BYU  tripled  Kim  Nelson  home  scored  seven  runs  in  one  Rogers  and  Millsop  were 

baseballers  closed  out  their  from  first  in  the  second  inning  to  beat  BYU,  7-5.  consistent  at  the  plate, 

nine-day  road  trip  Saturday  inning.  Combining  for  the  Arizona  State  was  held 

with  a  5-0  loss  to  the  Beavers,  shutout  were  pitchers  Rob  scoreless  for  seven  innings 

The  defeat,  coupled  with  a  Millsop,  Tyler  Steinbach  and  before  going  ahead  on  a  pair 

1-0  win  over  Eastern  Michigan  Don  Gubler.  Steinbach  was  of  unearned  runs  to  topple 

and  a  8-3  loss  to  Tulsa  credited  with  the  win.  the  Cougars,  4-2,  in  ten 

Friday,  dropped  the  Cougars  Holding  an  explosive  Tulsa  innings, 
to  4-5  for  the  road  trip  and-*  club  scoreless  for  three  Usually  a  strong  batting 

5-8  for  the  season.  innings,  the  Cougars  club,  the  Cougars  lacked  the  BYU’s  four  representatives  in  the  NCAA  swimming  and  performance. 

In  their  final  battle  of  the  conceded  in  the  fifth  and  punch  that  could  have  sent  diving  finals  in  Providence,  R.I.,  were  unable  to  survive  the  Dave  White,  despite  missing  his  goal  of  2:06  in  the  200 

Riverside  National  Collegiate  sixth,  allowing  three  scores  in  them  into  the  tournament  qualifying  trails  and  came  away  from  Saturday’s  competition  breaststroke  which  would  have  qualified  him,  finished  two 

Tournament  with  Oregon  each  stanza  to  go  down  for  finals.  Coach  Clenn  Tuckett,  empty-handed.  seconds  in  front  of  this  year’s  best  WAC  time. 

State,  the  Cats  could  manage  their  fourth  time  in  five  tries,  however,  was  pleased  with  Butterfly  specialist  Bruce  Bowlsby  narrowly  missed  the  The  800  medley  relay  team  of  White,  Sorich,  Wally 

only  a  single  by  Park  Romney  Cougar  Tom  Morris,  now  0-3,  the  overall  pitching  cut,  placing  15  th  and  only  a  third  of  a  second  behind  the  Andelin,  and  Chris  Smith  also  participated  but  did  not  finish 

and  a  double  by  Rob  Millsop  was  the  losing  hurler.  performance.  qualifying  time.  The  top  12  finishers  in  each  event  were  high  enough  to  advance. 

in  the  first  inning.  Except  for  BYU  began  the  California  “I  was  impressed  with  our  eligible  for  the  finals.  “it  was  my  fault,”  Coach  Tim  Powers  said.  “In  the  WAC 

two  walks  and  a  hit  batter,  trip  in  grand  style  by  winning  pitching  on  most  occasions  Also  swimming  the  400  individual  medley,  Bowlsby  meet,  we  placed  our  weakest  swimmer  last  and  we  finished 

BYU  was  unable  to  do  its  first  three  contests,  although  we  hit  badly,”  he  finished  five  seconds  faster  than  in  his  WAC  performance,  poorly.  This  time  we  reversed  the  order  and  were  still  too 

anything  else  against  Meier,  including  an  8-4  triumph  over  said.  “A  team  can’t  expect  to  clocking  at  4:06.  His  improved  time  was  still  not  enough  to  slow.” 

Though  finishing  2-5  in  the  traditional  top  powerhouse  win  every  contest  if  it  qualify.  In  the  NCAA  finals  action  Saturday,  Southern  California 

tournament,  the  Cougars  USC  with  a  17-hit  attack.  It  performs  well  in  only  one  Mark  McGregor,  though  breaking  a  WAC  record  with  a  easily  captured  its  eighth  national  team  championship  with  a 

displayed  one  bright  spot  in  also  edged  Cal  State-L.A.  3-2,  aspect  of  the  game.”  4:32.6  time,  was  not  able  to  break  the  stiff  competition  of  record  470  points  over  Indiana’s  record  points  427  in  1969. 

their  squeaker  over  Eastern  and  UC-Riverside  3-1.  Rob  Millsop,  Jack  Morris,  the  nation’s  top  500  freestylers.  McGregor  also  failed  in  his  Long  Beach  Stater  Tim  Shaw,  who  made  an  appearance  at 

Michigan  by  ending  the  Three  frustrating  losses,  Tyler  Steinbach,  and  Mike  bid  for  the  200  freestyle  finals.  BYU  earlier  this  year,  smashed  the  American  1,650  freestyle 

13-game  winning  streak  of  however,  ruined  any  hope  of  Tucker  were  strong  on  the  Freshman  John  Sorich  improved  his  time  to  16:17  in  the  record  by  three  seconds  and  became  the  first  double  gold 

All-American  Bob  Owchinko.  winning  the  Riverside  mound  for  the  Cougars  1,650  freestyle,  a  nine-second  difference  from  his  WAC  medal  winner  in  NCAA  meet  history. 


students® 

division,* 


get  the  job  do 


CLASSIFIED  AD  POLICY  2.  Instruction,  Training 

•  A'd  must  be  prepaid  prior 
to  publication 

•  We  have  a  3  line  minimum 
O  Deadline  for  regular 

Classified  Ads  is  4:30 


24.  Jewelry 


58.  Apartments  for  Rent 


58.  Apartments  for  Rent 


58.  Apartments  for  Rent 


74.  AuMI 


_  __  Advanced  guitar, 

banjo,  bass,  accordion  &  drum 
lessons.  373-4583.  Herger  Music 


EXPERT  Watch  Repair  Dept. 

Bullock  &  Losee  Jewelers 
19  North  University,  373-1379 
CTFN 

SUPER  Rocks!  Terrific  for  en¬ 
gagement  rings.  Written  apprais- 


MAGIC  Shows!  Fun  for  branches, 
clubs,  wards,  reunions  &  parties 
Phone  John  375-0099.  4-8 

POWERS  Talent  Agency:  Soft 
Rock  Bands  for  Stake  and 
Branch  dances.  $125  to  $400. 
377-4350.  ' 


SEVILLE  APTS 
FOR  GIRLS 

185  E  300  N  374-5533/375-5902 


GIRLS 

Spring  -  Summer  -  Fall 

New  pool  -  Exciting  Branch  - ..... 

Great  Managers  -  Lawn  parties  SPRING  and  SUMMER 

2  blks  to  Campus  why  go  farther?  $35  No  air  cond  -  $40  w/air  cond 
Close  to  Pizza,  Movies 
&  Shopping 


VACANCIES  for  men  Sp/Su  $35  mo 
Fall  $48  mo  Anderson 'Apts  200 
N  600  E  Call  Mgr  375-4133. 

3-31 

GIRLS  -  Campus  Plaza  Apr-Sum 
vac  4  or  6  per  apt.  ,  laundry- . 
iol,  sundeck,  ” :  " 


WNP  I’&Ms 


1  day-  3  ltaes . 3186  MATERNITY 


gsggs  -sSyK&ar. 


DAVID  R. 


BR^  SN3#-C5°8m7e7.TaX  % 


■shs?  1g««l 


rn  -  t-sms 

isssii 

HT 1 €f 


JfSfiH  if  l«elr» 

*  pli§g 


"sag” 


53.  Wanted  to  Buy  -  Misc. 


PARK  PLAZA  APARTMENTS 

910  North  900  East,  Provo  -  373-8922 


SINGLES  as  low  as  $38.50  for  - 
months,  and  $61.00  for  Fall 

COUPLES  as  low  as  $100  a  month  for 


1130  East  450 
373-9723 


TiSISACrvf 

£■'  ,2,tflSFS 

Mi:* 


71.  Trailers,  Trailer  Space 

Ipi  ™ta 


_____  mmmmmmm  s 

as 

A  high  laying  summer  job  for  Play  area  ^  . . 


busogl?ne,  near  Mall,  Orem,  224^ 


PINTO 
TUNE-UP  SPECIAL 

FMo«r.Ar^?.rp 


CENTENNIAL  APTS. 

NEW  FOR  FALL  ’76 

JHertz\ 

New  for  fall  '76,  Men  and  Women.  2  baths,  3 
bedrooms,  dishwashers,  disposals,  swimming 
pool,  recreation  hall,  laundry,  lighted  parking 
lot,  security  guards.  $65.00  per  month  including 
utilities.  Temp,  office,  837  N.  700  E.  (above  Uni¬ 
versity  Cleaners)  afternoon  and  eves. 

For  a  local  reservatll 

373- 122c 

837  N.  700  E.  Temporary  Office 

University  Lincoln-j 

374-1700  Afternoon  and  Evening, 

1150  N.  500  W. 

All  yo u  can  do  is  roll 
THE  BALL  DOWN  THE  MIDDLE. 
AND  HOPE  YOU  TOUCH  MOST 
OF  THE  STUDENTS 

IT 
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ipgby  tourney 
leduled  here 


rugby  team  is 
Centennial  Rugby 
s  week,  with  teams 
-Hawaii,  Pomona 
igeles,  Calif.,  and 
well  as  Utah 
4>e  competing. 

3  team  will  play 
a  at  5  p.m.  on  Haws 
'A  team  will  follow 
.  m  .  against 
iaii.  Admission  for 
1  Saturday’s  games 
i  for  students  with 
ards  and  $1  for 


'Biggest  event’ 

This  is  the  biggest  event  in 
BYU  rugby  since  1972, 
according  to  Peter  Bennee, 
Rugby  Club  president.  This 
week’s  games  with 
BYU  Hawaii  will  be 
rematches  of  the  1972 
contest,  when  the  Cougars 
defeated  then-Church  College 
of  Hawaii  12-10.  About 
3,000  persons  witnessed  that 
game. 

BYU  -Hawaii’s  team  is 
leading  its  league  this  year 
and  is  undefeated.  The 
Tongan  and  New  Zealand 
national  teams  are 
represented  on  Hawaii’s 
squad. 

No  games  are  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  On  Thursday, 
Inivitation  15,  a  squad  made 


up  of  players  from  around 
BYU  and  Provo,  will  play 
Laie  at  5  p.m.  Select  Side,  a 
team  of  top  Utah  players,  will 
play  BYU-Hawaii  at  7  p.m. 

Friday,  BYU’s  B  team  will 
play  Los  Angeles  at  1  p.m. 
Laie  and  Pomona  will  play  at 
3  p.m. 

Pomona  and  Laie  will 
rematch  on  Saturday  at  1 1 
a.m.,  with  BYU’s  B  team  and 
Pomona  following  at  12:30 
p.m.  BYU  caps  the  day 
against  BYU-Hawaii  at  2:30 
p.m. 

The  final  game  of  the 
festival  will  be  played  April  5, 
with  BYU  taking  on  Laie  at  5 


Last  weekend 


V  coed  golfer 
snares  honor 


Universe  Photo  by  Alisa  Day. 


Charlie  Laui,  a  BYU  rugby  player  from  Tonga,  will  play  in  this  week's  BYU 
Rugby  Festival.  Here  he  is  seen  in  action  against  the  Provo  Rugby  Club  in 
semester. 


Centennial 
a  game  last 


Hair 
Styling  ©ett 


Open  Mon.-Sat.  9  a.m.-6  p.m 
HAIRSTYLING  FEATURING: 
*The  Under  Cut 
*The  Contour  Cut 
♦The  Over  Cut 
♦And  now  the  Notch  Cut 


373-9335 

Fstumph  M8^N^n^^It^jve^j£j>xc^^auM<i 


In  competition  last  10-9.  Falling  to  Phoenix  16-9,  tournament,”  said  Coach  activity  coming,  up  and  with 

weekend,  the  Cougars  won  the  Cougars  snapped  a  Matt  Brown.  “I  might  have  “slight  injuries”  to  some  of 

two  games  and  lost  one  at  the  14-game  winning  streak.  They  jeopardized  the  Phoenix  game  the  stronger  players,  Brown 
Las  Vegas  Invitational.  were  8-0  last  semester  and  6-0  by  not  putting  in  a  couple  of  decided  not  to  put  them  in 

The  two  wins  came  over  this  semester  before  the  loss,  the  stronger  players,”  but  the  game.  “It  was  a  costly 

Provo,  24-0,  and  Las  Vegas,  ‘‘It  was  a  good  because  of  the  week  of  rugby  decision,”  he  said. 

Y  to  run  in  Texas,  CSU  meets 


BYU’s  Tiru  Fernando 
captured  the  individual 
championship  and  Arizona 
State  took  team  honors  in  the 
women’s  golf  Intermountain^ 
Regional  Championship 
played  last  week  in  Tucson. 

Miss  Fernando,  a 
first-semester  freshman  from 
Sri  Lanka,  Ceylon,  finished 
with  a  final  score  of  154, 
eight  strokes  better  than  the 
second-place  finishers. 

Four  women  finished  at 
162,  but  ASU’s  Sara  Scott 
won  the  playoff  to  finish 
second,  leading  ASU  to  its 
third  straight  team  title. 

Miss  Fernando  led  both 
days  with  rounds  of  79  and 
75  and  was  never  seriously 
challenged  by  anyone  during 
the  two-day  event. 

Even  though  it  marked  the 
first  championship  for  Miss 
Fernando  as  a  collegiate,  it  is 
not  her  first  title. 

She  is  the  current 
Indonesian  and  Ceylon 


The  women’s 
will  be  the  Sur 
in  Tempe,  Ar 
23-24. 

Miss  Vickers 
would  not  be 
for  the  teai 
indicated  that 
“should  win 
Crown.” 


next  match 
Devil  Classic 
'iz.,  on  April 

said  the  team 
in  contention 
n  title  but 
Miss  Fernando 
the  individual 


W  c 


nan’s  C  ha 


Two  members  of  the  BYU  track  team  will  be  going  to  the 
prestigious  Texas  Relays  this  weekend. 

High  jumper  Allen  Johnson  and  decathlete  Christer  Lythell 
are  scheduled  to  travel  to  Austin,  Texas,  to  peform  in  the 
relays  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  while  the  rest  of  the  team 
stays  at  home  for  a  meet  with  Colorado  State. 

The  CSU  meet  will  also  include  independents  and  other 
Utah  schools,  and  will  probably  start  at  1:30  p.m.  according 


EAVE  YOUR 
ARK  IN 
ISTORY 
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A  LIST  OF  STUDENT  NAMES 
WILL  BE  DEPOSITED  IN  THE 
TIME  CAPSULE  IN  THE  CORNER¬ 
STONE  OF  THE  HAROLD  B.  LEE 
LIBRARY. 


PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  THIS  LIST  OF 
STUDENTS  THAT  FULFILLED 
THEIR  TELEFUND  PLEDGE. 

FULFILL  YOUR  TELEFUND 
PLEDGE  NOW! 

LEAVE  YOUR  MARK  IN  BYU’S 
HISTORY. 

CONTACT  BYU’S  STUDENT 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 
TODAY. 

WE  KNOW  .... 

YOU  NEVER  PROMISED 
US  A  ROSE  GARDEN, 

BUT  PLEASE  FULFILL 
YOUR  PLEDGE. 


STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

LUMNI  HOUSE,  BYU  CAMPUS  374-1211  ext.  3886 


to  Asst.  Coach  Sherald  James. 

The  team  was  originally  scheduled  to  go  to  Las  Vegas  for 
the  Third  Annual  Las  Vegas  Relays,  but  CSU  contacted  the 
Cougar  coaches  Monday  to  set  up  Saturday’s  meet. 

“We  can  get  as  much  competition  here  as  we  can  in  Las 
Vegas,”  James  said,  “and  this  will  save  us  money.  Besides 
most  of  the  distance  events  in  Las  Vegas  are  run  on  Sunday.” 

Last  week,  BYU  competed  in  a  triangular  meet  in  Tempe, 
and  had  to  settle  for  third  with  44  points  behind  Tennessee, 
with  80 -Vi,  and  host  Arizona  State,  with  64-VS. 

Not  indicative 

The  score  wasn’t  indicative  of  the  Cougars’  performance,  - 
James  said.  “We  won  six  events,  but  we  didn’t  have  depth.” 
Miler  Jay  Woods  and  javelin  thrower  Richard  George  didn’t 
make  the  trip  due  to  injuries,  and  the  meet  didn’t  feature  the 
hammer,  an  event  BYU  could  have  easily  won,  the  coach 
added. 

The  Cougars  did  better  in  Mexico  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  . 
posting  some  good  marks  at  the  7,800-foot  elevation  in 
Mexico  City.  No  team  scores  were  kept. 

In  fact,  the  Mexico  appearance  was  so  well  received  that 
officials  of  that  country  have  invited  the  team  back  this 
summer. 

BYU  picked  up  a  first  and  a  second  in  winning  the  100 
meters.  Dale  Connolly  won  the  event  in  10.5,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  9.6  in  the  100-yard  dash.  The  Cougars  also 
finished  one-two  in  the  long  jump,  where  Steve  Baxter  was 
credited  with  a  23-9,  followed  by  Steve  Young’s  23-6. 

Freshman  Kim  Coombs  tied  for  first  in  the  400  meters 
with  a  47.8  clocking,  and  Jouko  Kokkonen  won  the  110 
meters  with  a  14.0  over  the  highs. 

Discus 

Discus  thrower  Kenth  Gardenkrans  won  at  Tempe  and 
Mexico  City  with  marks  that  far  exceeded  those  of  his 
opponents.  He  took  first  at  Tempe  with  a  throw  of  195-21/2, 
then  won  at  Mexico  City  with  another  toss  of  195-plus. 

Bengt  Gustafsson  picked  up  a  first  in  Mexico  with  a  throw 
of  220.  Freshman  hammer  thrower  Tapio  Kuusela  captured 
his  specialty  with  a  195-plus  throw,  and  high  jumper  Johnson 
came  very  close  to  clearing  7-2  1/4  before  having  to  settle  for 
a  winning  jump  of  7- 1/2. 

The  Cougar  foursome  of  Dave  Jensen,  Coombs,  Connolly 
and  Kokkonene  posted  a  41-flat  in  winning  the  quarter-mile, 
while  Steve  Young  replaced  Jensen  in  the  same  group  to  win 
the  mile- relay  in  the  time  of  3: 1 1 . 

Sophomore  Benton  Hart  was  ’ an  easy  winner  in  the 
two-mile  at  Tempe,  posting  an  8:46.2  to  win  that  event.  But 
at  Mexico  City,  Hart  had  to  settle  for  sixth  place. 

66th  branch  wins 
church  cage  title 


According  to  Coach  Betty 
Vickers,”  She  is  finally 
adjusting  to  the  different 
style  of  play  in  America.” 

Miss  Vickers  said  Miss 
Fernando  had  only  played 
with  the  much  smaller 
English  ball  and  was  used  to 
hitting  it  a  little  farther  that 
she  does  now. 

“The  conditions  are  also  a 
factor,”  said  Miss  Vickers.  “It 
is  much  dryer  here  than  it  is 
in  her  country.  She’s  used  to 
a  damper  climate,  but  she 
seems  to  be  overcoming  any 
difficulties  she  had  earlier.” 


Records 
shattered 
by  Y  stars 

BOISE,  Idaho  (AP)  BYU 
coach  and  world  recordholder 
L.  Jay  Silvester  broke  the 
Boise  State  stadium  record 
for  the  discus,  andformerY 
track  star  Anders  Arfhenius 
broke  the  stadium  record  in 
the  shot  put  Saturday  to 
highlight  the  Boise  State 
Invitational  track  meet. 

Silvester,  the  powerlifting 
coach  at  BYU,  heaved  the 
discus  192-8,  surpassing  the 
previous  stadium  mark  in  that 
event  by  more  than  30  feet 
and  outdistancing  all  other 
performers  by  more  than  40 
feet. 

Arrhenius,  the  Swedish 
national  champion,  put  the 
shot  5  9-2,  breaking  the 
previous  stadium  record  of 
53-2. 
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LOWEST  PRICE  ON  RECORDS  &  TAPES 

in  the  Provo  Area 

All  $6.98  List  Only  $3.87 
All  $7.98  8-Track  and  Cassette 
Only  $4.97 

Similar  Savings  on  Stereo  Equipment 
255  North  University  Ave. _ 374-2032 


The  66B  team  captured  the 
BYU  church  4-A  division  and 
was  declared  multi-regional 
champions  with  an  85-66 
victory  over  the  112th 
branch. 

Led  by  Carl  LeSueur’s  28 
points,  the  66th  Branch  was 
in  command  the  entire  game. 
The  66B  squad  jumped  to  an 
early  lead,  which  was 
whittled  down  to  a  one-point, 
16-15  advantage,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter. 

During  the  second  and 
third  quarters,  66B  held  a 
10-point  lead  most  Of  the 
time.  However,  1 12  made  a 
run  at  66B  to  go  into  the 
final  quarter  down  only 
55-51.  But  without  the 
services  of  its  6-7  center, 
Brian  Carpenter,  1 1 2  could 
not  stay  with  66B.  Carpenter 
with  10  points,  fouled  out 
near  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter. 


Mike  Harris  had  a  strong 
first  half  for  66B,  scoring  all 
of  his  14  points  in  the  half. 
Gary  Caldwell  and  Jim  Bird 
added  12  points  each,  while 
Craig  Clifford  had  8  and  Brad 
Remington  scored  5.  Brad 
McKell  put  in  4  points  and 
Bart  Murdock  had  2. 

High  scorer  for  112th 
branch  was  Bill  Dupree  with 
23  points.  Ron  Greene  had 
16,  Bob  Hatch  scored  12  and 
Mike  Perry  and  A1  Durrant 
added  2  each.  Norm  Havriet 
had  1  and  Dave  Kelly  and 
FredGeddicks  did  not  score. 

Both  66B  and  112  will 
represent  BYU  in  the  church 
area  college  division 
tournament  in  April.  The 
winner  of  the  consolation 
game  between  89A  and  90 
tonight  will  also  go  to  area. 

In  the  church  2-A 
championship  game,  115 A 
beat  10  IB. 


ACHTUNG! 

Germany-Hamburg  Mission  Reunion 
April  2  at  1st  South  4th  East, 

Salt  Lake  City,  7  p.m. 

$2  per  person 

Presidents  Bryson  and  Sehwendiman 
German  Refreshments 


Who  has  their  own _ 

greenhouse,  and  grows 
their  own  plants? 

That’s  right! 


No  one  knows 
more  about  plants 
and  their  care 
than  we  do! 


-c 


GLASSES 


FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 

•  Quality  Eyewear 

.Skilled  Workmanship 
Combined  with  Quality'Materials 

•  Modern  Styles 


icludm; 


e  NEWEST 


•  Plastic  Lenses 

•  Photogray-  Photosun  Lenses 

comfortable,  easy  to  wear 

CONTACT  LENSES 


Prescriptions  from  your  eye  physician  (M.D.)  o 
optometrist  filled  with  precision  accuracy. 


In  Orem 

UNIVERSITY  MALL 
Telephone  224-1777 


f  Royal 

OPTICAL 


10%  BYU 
DISCOUNT 

In  Salt  Lake 
DAYNES  OPTICAL 
122  So.  Main 
Telephone  363-7674 
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Entertainment 

i=E  The  Daily  Universe 


For  Ag  College 


Art  work  will  honor  donors 


The  Week: 


Today 


Lectures, 
plays,  films 


10  a.m.  —  Forum  with  Ernst  W.  Benz, 
professor  of  church  history  at  University  of 
Marburg,  Marbug,  Germany,  “Mormonism 

and  the  Secularization  of  Religions  in  the  _  r . 

Modern  World,”  Marriott  Center.  Question  Arena  Theater,  HFAC~ 
and  answer  session  to  follow  in  Varsity 
Theater,  ELWC.  Thursday 

Noon  -  Agriculture  Week  Lecture  with  Dr. 

Leonard  J.  Arrington,  LDS  Church  historian, 


8  p.m.  -  Centennial  Lyceum,  Elly  Ameling 
and  Paul  Sperry,  soprano  and  tenor,  de  Jong 
Concert  Hall,  HFAC. 

8  p.m.  -  Play,  “And  They  Shall  Be 
Gathered,”  Pardoe  Drama  Theater,  HFAC. 

°  p.m.  -  Play,  “Celestial  2A,”  Margetts 


Nationally  noted  western  piece  to  make  castings  for 
art  sculptor  Grant  Speed  of  awards  in  future  years,  Dr. 
Lindon  is  donating  a  series  of  Wallentine  said.  The  college 
valuable  bronze  castings  to  plans  to  give  awards  to 
BYU  for  presentation  to  persons  who  donate  a 
benefactors  of  the  College  of  substantial  amount  to  the 
Biological  and  Argicultural  university  for  use  in 
Sciences.  agriculture  and  animal  science 

research. 

Dr.  Max  V.  Wallentine,  _  ,  .  . ,  .  .  . 

associate  dean  of  the  college,  Speed  is  widely  known 
said  the  first  recipient  of  the  throughout  the  United  States 
“Grant  Speed  Distinguished  for  his  historically  accurate 
Donor  Award”  will  be  portrayal  of  the  Old  West.  He 
announced  at  BYU’s  was  reared  on  a  ranch  near 
Centennial  Agriculture  Week  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  and  has 
Banquet  Thursday  at  6  p.m.  had  first-hand  experience 


in  the  Wilkinson  Center.  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  is  the  guest 


. —o™-,  — r  w*  10  a.m.  “  Humanities  Lecture  with  Dr.  - f  ~ 

Agriculture  and  Mormonism:  The  Historical  Edward  A.  Geary,  “The  Vision  of  Henrv  sPeaker- 

Perspective,”  Varsity  Theater,  ELWC.  James,”  184  JKBA.  * 

*  F;m-  ~  baseball,  BYU  vs.  Colorado  10  a.m.  -  Engineering  Lecture  Series  with  ^his  year’s  award  „ 
Northern,  (doubleheaders)  BYU  Ball  Wilson  W.  Sorenson,  president  of  Utah  bronze  Piece  titled  “Quick 

Diamond.  Technical  College,  “Technology,”  de  Jons  Tied  by  the  Texas  Ranger.”  It 

n - - U„11  TIT7A/-1  °  (imintc  O  riwtnn/4 - ... _ 1 _ 


Chemistry  Department  Concert  Hall,  HFAC. 


depicts  a  rugged  cowpuncher  “  ' 

of  the  1880  era  carmine  a  ’73  rodeo  teams‘ 


3:30 

Seminar,  with  Dr.  I.  Lalezari  of  Tehran  Noon  -’’study  Techniques  Symposium  of  the  1880  era  carrying: 
University,  “Nitrogen  Heterocycles,”  252  “Goal-Setting  and  Effective  Use  of  Time  ”  Winchester  rifle  as  he  leaves 
MARB.  347  ELWC.  ’  his  horse  with  its  reigns  tied 

4  p.m.  -  Welch  Lecture  Series  with  Dr.  Noon  -  Agriculture  Week  Lecture  with  to  its  own  foreleg  as  was  the 
Gordon  S.  Wood  of  Brown  University,  “The  Quentin  West,  “The  Role  of  Private  custom  °n  the  Texas  range 


with  the  ways  of  the  West. 

He  graduated  in  animal 
husbandry  from  BYU  in 
1959.  While  at  the  University, 
Mr.  Speed  served  on  the  j 
cattle  judging  team  and  was  a  ; 
member  of  one  of  the  first  i 


It  wasn’t  until  several  years 
fter  graduation  that  he 
became  serious  about 
sculpting.  Today  his  pieces 


Revolutionary  Origins  of  American  Culture,”  Institutions  in  Helping  Solve  the  World  Food  where  it  was  difficult  to  find  sell  for  as  much  as  $5,000 


455  MARB. 

8  p.m.  -  Concert,  University  Chorale,  de 
Jong  Concert  Hall,  HFAC. 

8  p.m.  -Play,  “And  They  Shall  be 
Gathered,”  Pardoe  Drama  Theater,  HFAC. 

8  p.m.  -  Play,  “Celestial  2A,”  Margetts 
Arena  Theater,  HFAC. 

Wednesday 


Crisis,”  Varsity  Theater,  ELWC. 

5  p.m.  -  April  Fool’s  Concert,  Madsen 
Recital  Hall,  HFAC. 

5:15  and  9  p.m.  -  “The  Pedestrian” 
(German  film);  7:05  p.m.  -  “Boris 
Godunov”  (Russian  film)  both  at 
International  Cinema  184  JKBA. 

6  p.m.  -  Agriculture  Week  Awards 
Banquet,  guest  speaker  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater 
ELWC  Ballroom. 

6:40  and  8:50  p.m.  -  “Juggernaut,”  at 
Varsity  Theater,  ELWC. 

7  p.m.  -  Rugby,  BYU  ’ 


tree  or  bush  to  tie  to. 
Speed  is  creating  a  ne 


each  and  are  ii 


i.  Beehive  All-Stars, 


Noon  -  Music  at  Midday,  Madsen  Recital 
Hall,  HFAC. 

4  p.m.  —  Welch  Lecture  Series  with  Dr.  .  . . 

Gordon  S.  Wood  of  Brown  University,  “The  Haws  Field. 

American  Revolutionary  Tradition  and  the  8  p.m.  -  Modern  Dance  “Praise  Him 
World,”  455  MARB.  Through  Dance,”  185  RB. 

6:40  and  8:50  p.m.  -  “Juggernaut”  at  8  p.m.  -  Play,  “And  They  Shall  Be 
Gathered,”  Pardoe  Drama  Theater,  HFAC. 

°  p.m.  -  Play,  “Celestial  2A,”  Margetts 


Bard's  birthday  will  be  marked 
on  air  with  7  play  adaptations 


Dr.  Max  V.  Wallentine,  left,  and  sculptor  Grant  Speed  examine  casting  of  "QuickC 
the  Texas  Ranger." 

Y  choral 
to  perfo 
at  8  ton 


Varsity  Theater,  ELWC. 

7:30  p.m.  —  Last  Lecture  Series  with 


By  JAY  SHARBUTT 
AP  Television  Writer 


George  Romeny,  JSB  Auditorium. 


Arena  Theater,  HFAC. 


Noted  film  director 
to  talk  in  classes 

Roger  Blais,  prize-winning  at  the  Language  Research 
film  producer  and  director  Center, 
from  Montreal,  Canada,  will  American  Indian  students 
give  a  series  of  lectures  to  in  the  BYU  Tribe  of  Many 
classes  and  campus  groups  at  Feathers  will  have  a  session 
Brigham  Young  University  with  the  Canadian  producer 
this  week.  at  5  p.m.  Wednesday  in  167 

Beginning  at  8  a.m.  BRMB.  They  will  view  the 
Wednesday,  Blais  will  talk  to  ethnographic  film,  “Cree 
classes  in  the  departments  of  Hunters  of  Mistassini,”  which 
Two  plays  to  be  performed  Communication,  Theatre  and  was  made  in  Canada’s  Arctic 
.  4:10  pin.  are  The  Cinematic  Arts,  Political  regions. 

Conquest  of  Mt  Everest,  Science,  and  French.  He  will  Another  award-winning 
Bianca  Lisonbee,  also  tour  the  BYU  Motion  film,  “Propaganda  Message,” 
and  Childhood,  directed  by  Picture  Studio  and  confer  will  be  presented  at  10  a.m. 
Steve  Cale.  with  staff  members  there  and  Thursday  in  F201  HFAC  for 

students  and  the  general 


public,  with  comments  by 


Club  to  stage 
4  plays  today 


Mask  Club  is  presenting 
student-directed  plays  at 
12:10  and  4:10  p.m.  today  in 
the  Nelke  Theatre,  HFAC. 

“Riders  of  the  Sea,” 
directed  by  Adele  Bingham, 
and  “In  Love  and  War,” 
directed  by  Joan  Oviatt,  will 
be  performed  at  12:10  p.m. 


Jhelter^>  the  dialogue  will  be  rewritten  remember  “he  was  a 

bards  412th  to  make  Shakespeare’s  words  magnificent  story  teller,”  he 
NEW  YORK  CAP!  w  i  y  yit^,adaPtatl5)ns  of  more  understandable  to  those  added.  “So  I  thought  we 

mo„“  an  Sly to  Sys  <-'«now„  with  only  a  nodding  could  bring  the  stotief  to  the 

HiTiioehT  /  urn-  PT  ,n  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ..  acquaintance  of  his  works.  people  as  a  kind  of 

the  works  of  Willian  They  11  be  aired  from  April  The  man  doing  the  reintroduction  to 
Shakespeare  -  CBS  Radio  19  through  April  25  on  more  adaptations  and  risking  the  Shakespeare.” 

than  200  stations,  but  you  wrath  of  Shakesneare  nurietc 

won’t  find  them  listed  under  i  s  la  n  M  ar  tin  6  3^  He  sald  he  retlt,ed  the  plays 

their  original  titles.  Scotland-born  Now  he  selected  because  they  only 

The  leadoff  show  is  York-raised  veteran  of  more  are  adaptations  and  he  didn’t 
“Murder  Most  Foul,”  which  than  40  years  of  acting  and  Want  t0  mlSlead  any°ne‘ 
in  its  day  was  called  writing  for  radio.  “On  the  other  hand,  every 

“Macbeth.”  “Julius  Caesar”  He  said  he  came  up  with  familiar  quote  is  in  there,”  he 
will  be  knojvn  as  “The  the  idea  of  adapting  the  said.  “Maybe  they  won’t  be 
Assassination,”  “Hamlet”  will  Shakespeare  plays  while  the  exact  words  -  and  the 
be  “Long  Live  the  King  is  pondering  the  fact  that  while  scholars  might  jump  at  this - 
Dead,”  and  so  on.  most  people  study  them  in  but  basically  it’s  all  there.” 

While  the  original  plot  lines  high  school,  few  ever  Martin  conceded  that 
ln.tact>  understand  them  because  of  Shakespearean  buffs  may 
rfSStrrrS  Sl  accuse  him  of  bastardizing 


haa  Jf*  do.ne  to .  fit  all  that.  the  bard,  bUt  “I  think  that’ll 

each  show  to  the  radio  series:  Not  many  who  struggled  come  from  very  short-sighted 
k'ough  Shakespeare  people. 


53-minute  time  limit.  Parts  of  thr 


The  largest 
organization  at  BYl 
presented  in  conceif 
in  the  de  Jong  Conce] 
8  p.m.  With  a  membi 
over  300  studen 
University  Chorale  fy 
not  only  the  United  | 
campus,  but  also  I 
and  three  foreign  d 
The  performance* 
will  feature  sact 
patriotic  music,  with] 
novelty  and  fun.  j 
group  of  songs  are  i  j 
praise  by  Cesar] 
Richard  Hogeman,  an 
Hannahs.  In  commel 
of  the  Bicentei 
second  group  of  sc 
a  patriotic  nature, 
by  an  interlude 
whimsical  numbers: 
Red  Caboose, 
and  Clusters’ 
and  the  Flea. 


Y  early  birds 
to  view  dance 


Roger  Blais 

...  to  speak  this  week 


Orchesis  and  the  Modern 
Dance  Ensemble  at  BYU  will 
combine  talents  in  presenting 
an  early-morning  dance 
concert  at  the  Carillon  Bell 
Tower,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  at  6:30  a.m., 
according  to  Cathy  Herbut, 
choreographer  of  the  event. 

The  presentation  will  last 
about  10  minutes,  said  Miss 
Herbut.  It  is  entitled  “Praise 
Him  with  Dance”  and  will 
have  a  spirtually-oriented 
theme,  she  added. 

“For  us,  it  will  be  our 


This 

performance  of  its  kind  at 
BYU,  Miss  Herbut  said.  It  is 
being  presented  as  part  of  the 
annual  Mormon  Festival  of 
Arts  sponsored  by  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts  and 
Communications. 

Miss  Herbut  said  the  dance 
is  designed  to  provide  the 
best  viewing  from  below  the 
„  ...  IT  ,  -  tower  along  the  sidewalk  and 
morrnng  prayer  Miss  Herbut  just  below  the  small  hill  to 
said.  “It  will  give  others  the  the  south 
chance  to  be  part  of  the  same 
spiritual  experience 
vicariously.” 

The  jnusic,  will  be  played 


(  The  newest  Blais  film, 

“Grierson,”  will  be  screened 
at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday  in  1 15 

JKB  in  a  public  showing  documentaries  throughout 
sponsored  by  the  BYU  Canada  and  in  the  U.S. 
Canadian  Club.  It  has  won  Europe  and  Asia.  Earlier  he 
seven  awards  for  excellence  as  was  an  internation- 
She  said  dance  is  a  means  a  ^ioSraPhical  documentary  audio-visual  consultant  and. 
of  expressing  “worship  love  r>i  •  u  u  director  with  the  French 

of  the  Lord  and  cSaHno  Blaiis’  who  has  been  an  national  film  board, 

ot^the  Lord,  and  celebrating  executive  with  the  National  His  lecture  series  is  being 

the  first  dance  S  ,Fd  of  Canada  since  sponsored  by  the  Department 
197.1>  has  directed  or  of  Communication  and  the 


.  -  --  --  Communication  and  the 

produced  hundreds  of  Language  Research  Center. 

Film  view  of  Y  history 
to  air  Sunday  on  KSL 

“Harvest  of  a  Century,”  a  1917,  and  makes  use  of  still 
film  portraying  1 00  years  of  photographs  for  events  before 
achievement  at  BYU,  will  be  that  time, 
carried  on  KSL-TV  (Channel  It  was  made  by  the  BYU 
5)  at  noon  Sunday  Motion  Picture  Department, 
...  immediately  following  the  with  John  Linton  as 

on  the  Carillon  bells,  is  an  New  York  Times  journalist  morning  session  of  LDS  producer-director.  Maxilyn 

original  work  composed  by  Harrison  Salisbury  will  appear  General  Conference.  Capell  wrote  the  script  which 

Murray  Boren,  a  graduate  on  “American  Issues  Forum”  The  fllm>  which  was  made  is  narrated  by  Charles  Freed, 
student  in  music.  Wednesday  at  9  p.m.  to  to  celebrate  the  university’s  The  difficult  editing  task  was 

Miss  Herbut  said  she  feels  discuss  “Presidents,  Foreign  Centennial  y  ear,  has  done  by  David  W.  Meyer  and 

the  Bell  Tower  is  an  excellent  Policy,  and  the  Only  Law  of  authentic  motion  picture  Peter  Czerny.  The  original 

“It’s  an  History”  on  KBYU-television  footage  of  activities  on  the  musical  score  was  written  bv 

imp  /~11 _ 1  11  mi-  _  /-it.  t  *2  RV I T  _ DVIT  _1 r  .  • 


Journalist  on  TV 


site  for  the  dance, 
environment  that  seems  to 
bring  so  much  together  in 
unison,”  she  said.  “It  will  be 
an  exciting  thing.” 


Channel  11.  The  Channel  11  BYU  campus  as  far  back 
program  is  hosted  by  BYU 
Political  Science  Professor 
Stan  Taylor. 


0P>  "Big  Country"  J 

YOUR  kind  of  music!  £ 

||jp  o  WJ  jl  -  FM  -  Stereo  106.3  Me  ^ 
HU  SI  I  -  AM  -  ’000  Watts  1480  Kc  * 


Renoir  art 
show  topic 


Saxt  U\ajj 

GOING  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 
Constitution  Building  To  Be  Raised 
Everything  Must  Go! 

•  Rings 

*  Engagement  Sets,  and  more 

LOW,  LOW  PRICES 
Come  See  Us,  Today! 

salt  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
PHONE:  364-6124 


BYU  alumnus  Larry  Bastian 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Footage  of  various 
historical  events,  visiting 
dignitaries,  highlights  of 
athletic  contests  including  the 
1951  and  1966  NIT 
.  basketball  championships, 

Renoir,”  an  in-depth  campus  construction  and 
portrait  of  a  man  and  his  student  life  and  activities  over 
works,  will  be  presented  the  years  provides  an  accurate 
Wednesday  at  6  p.m.  on  capsule  of  the  past.  The  film 
Channel  1 1.  ends  with  shots  taken  from  a 

An  exhibition  of  Renoir  helicopter  flying  at  low  level 
paintings  at  the  Art  Institute  over  the  present  campus, 
of  Chicago  and  a  large 

number  of  personal  letters  _  .  .  . 

written  by  the  artist  are  KeCltOlS  tOCiaV 
incorporated  into  this  ' 

30-minute  special  program. 


Midday  menu: 
Student  music 

Works  by  Jean  Sibelius  and 


by  Y  students 


Three  BYU  music  students 
will  appear  in  recitals 
scheduled  for  today. 

Michelle  H.  Brooks  will  give 
a  senior  violin  recital  at  4 
-  ,  .  ,  P-m-  in  the  Madsen  Recital 

Max  Bruch  will  highlight  Hall,  HFAC.  Her  program  will 
Music  at  Midday”  include  works  by  Mozart, 
Wednesday  at  noon  in  the  Bachand  Tchaikovsky. 

Madsen  Recital  Hall.  A  joint  recital  will  be  given 

The  midday  series  will  by  Sheri  Webb,  cello,  and 
feature  six  BYU  music  Susan  Matthews,  string  bass, 
students:  Lisa  Bowman,  at  6  p.m.  in  the  Madsen 
piano;  Raudi  Hilton,  piano;  Recital  Hall,  HFAC 
John  Frauzel,  piano;  Rick  Works  by  Bottisini 
Badassin,  string  bass;  Ruth  Hindemith,  Schubert  and 
Jiolin;  and  Marian  Lalo  will  be  on  the  evening’s 
program. 


Monson,  piano. 


nature,  i 
terlude  o| 
numbers:  M 
ose,”  “61 
rs”  and  “] 
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BABY 

SHOW 


$4000  in  Gifts, 

Trophies  &  Prizes 

★  5  age  categories 

(1  month  to  5  years  old) 

★  50  prize  winners 

★  Special  diaper  contest  for 
Dads  —  win  $100.00 


April  26th 
Thru  May  1st 


Entry  forms  can  be  picked  up  from  any  Valley  Fair  Mall  merchar 


f  vauev  FaiR  mau 


3601  South  2700  V\fest,  Granger 
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d  i  v  opeciai  i/uuecuons 

A  cartoon  printed  in  the  "Puck"  in  the  1880's  shows  the 
eastern  view  of  Utah  shortly  after  the  nation's  first 
100th  birthday.  See  the  editorial  below. 


Four  little  girls  all  decked  out  in  their  patriotic  dresses 
celebrate  Fourth  of  July,  probably  in  the  1880's 
somewhere  in  Carbon  or  Emery  County.  Picture  was  taken 
by  George  Edward  Anderson  in  his  traveling  tent  gallery. 


Children  in  the  Price  Elementary  School  line  up  for  their  photograph  c 
illustrates  19th  Century  patriotism  in  Utah. 


i  Washington's  Birthday  in  1894.  Phil 


Eaglets  or  'Carrion  crows?' 


The  four  little  girls  dressed  in  patriotic  bunting  on  today’s 
cover  establish  the  mood  and  theme  for  this  Bicentennial 
Edition.  They  peer  out  from  the  19th  Century  through  the 
windows  of  time,  beckoning  us  to  look  back  at  the  way 
things  really  were  in  Utah  at  a  critical  time  in  the  nation’s 
and  the  state’s  history. 

Only  a  few  years  before  that  picture  was  taken,  America 
had  celebrated  its  first  100th  birthday,  but  in  Utah  the 
so-called  “polygamy  issue”  was  attratting  national  attention 
tarnishing  the  world  view  of  Mormon  patriotism.  Thanks  to  a 
sensationalized  eastern  press  and  an  out-of-control  era  of 
yellow  journalism,  a  stigma  settled  on  the  Latter-day  Saints 
and  their  practice  of  plural  marriage  which  still  lingers  to  this 
day. 

The  contemporary  political  cartoon  from  “Puck” 
reprinted  above,  typifies  that  sensationalism  of  the  1880’s  It 
tells  quite  a  different  story  from  the  one  contained  in  the 
photographs  of  the  four  Utah  lasses,  and  the  children  in  the 
Price  schoolyard,  also  printed  above. 

As  the  photographs  show,  Mormons  were  indeed  patriotic 
^law-abiding  Americans...  Despite  much  abuse  repeatedly 
heaped  upon  thdm  by  th?' Federal  government,  they  loved 


their  country  and  were  a  far  cry  from  “the  carrion  crow  in 
the  eagle  s  nest,”  as  drawn  by  the  Puck  cartoonist  Those  are 
eaglets,  now  crows,  in  those  photographs! 

The  “carrion  crow”  was  strictly  a  figment  of  the  artist’s 
imagination  .  .  pure,  adulterated  fiction,  no  doubt  dreamed 
up  in  an  editors’  conference  in  New  York  by  men  who  had 
never  laid  eyes  on  Utah  and  her  people. 

Meanwhile,  a  different  type  of  artist  was  at  work  in  Utah 
documenting  the  truth  about  the  Mormons  and  their 
patriotism  with  his  large,  wooden  view  camera.  George 
Edward  Anderson  of  Springville,  bishop,  missionary  and 
photojouranhst  ahead  of  his  time,  traveled  extensively 
throughout  Central  Utah  between  1877  and  1928  “taking 
views  and  setting  up  his  portable  tent  gallery  in  small  rural 
towns  along  the  way. 

The  pictures  he  left  behind  -  some  of  them  published  in 
this  Bicentennial  Edition  for  the  first  time  -  give  us  uncanny 
insight  into  the  lives  of  our  ancestors  who  inhabited  this 
region  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

There  is  detail  and  clarity  in  these  old  glass  plate  negatives 
which  whisk  up  small  pieces  of  Utah’s  past  and  drop  them 
into  our  time  .  .  And  the  preservation  of  such  images  in  the 
archives  assures  us  they  may  be  looked  at  again  during 
America  s  Tricentennial  in  2076.  And  hopefully, 
photographs  from  our  time  will  raise  eyebrows  in  similar 
fashion. 

Our  goal  in  putting  together  this  special  edition  was  to 
combine  the  reality  of  yesteryear’s  photography  with  the 
words  of  modern  writers,  both  students  and  faculty  alike 
When  the  pictures  and  words  are  joined  together,  perhaps  new 
insight  might  be  gained  into  why  we  celebrate  the  nation’s 
100-year  anniversaries,  why  little  girls  adorn  themselves  in 
red,  white  and  blue  spangles,  why  an  elementary  school 
teacher  lines  up  his  children  in  patriotic  costumes  to  wave 
their  flags,  and  why  a  village  photographer  would  go  to  great 
pains  to  document  these  scenes  for  our  time. 

Such  are  the  things  America  is  really  made  of. 

Nelson  W adsworth 


Welcome  to  the 


Orient . 


S5  CM*AM  CAP* 


The  Chiam  Cafe  offers  you  authentic 
Chinese  food  in  an  atmosphere  that! 
takes  you  to  Oriental  shores.  Careful 
preparation  and  effort  are  taken  to. 
assure  that  every  dish  is  a  taste  delight 
American  dishes  are  also  cooked  for- 
your  pleasure. 


C«>AM  CAP* 


George  Edward  Anderson  takes  a  self-portrait  of  himself  in 
the  Manti  gallery  in  the  1880's.  He  is  fresh  from  a  photo 
excursion  in  the  field. 


OUR  BIGGEST  PRIZE  EVER 


Chinese  and  American  Food 
FOOD  TO  TAKE  OUT 


1620  S.  State  St.,  Orem 


Open  Daily  1 1:30  a.m.-l  1  p 
Fri.  &  Sat.  11:30  a.m.-2  a 


Ph.  225-8 


Serving  the  Community  .  .  . 
Watching  it  Grow 


TAKE THE BUS TO 

U  UNIVERSITY 
m  MALL 

and  ShoplOOGreat  Stores  &  Restaurants 


1.  The  bus  picks  up  passengers  at  authorized 
stops  and  at  the  end  of  any  city  block  along 
the  route  Oust  flag  the  driver). 

2,  For  bus  stop  times  between  clocks  estimate 
according  to  distance  involved. 


h  teyy  © 

l  Act  J  . 


'W50 


GUESS  WHAT’S  IN  IT  AND  WIN  IT 


The  KEYY  Black  Box  is  6  ft.  tall,  8  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft 
long  and  it  weighs  a  ton  “EMPTY!”  Just  to  build  this  enor¬ 
mous  Black  Box  cost  almost  $400.00  and  that’s  just  peanuts 
compared  to  the  value  of  what  it  contains.  The  first  person 
clues  nnd  US  what  contains  wins  it  all!  Listen  for 

MrPihh  k  m  I”l°  Win-  C°nteSt  rules  available  wherever 
Tinvllr.  so  d  THE  BLACK  BOX  .  .  .  FROM  THE  STA- 
ION  WHERE  THE  WINNING  COMES  EASY  .  .  .  KEYY. 


Enjoy 

fflr.PiBR 

it  goes  down  good 


BUS  FARES 
1.  250  per  ride 
2. 35  ride  ticket  $7.50 
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Mormons  and  America: 


'Give  a  day  to  your  country...' 


Edi 


In 


preparation  for  this  special 
Bicentennial  issue,  the  Daily 
Universe  sent  writer  Bruce 
D.  Porter  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
interview  L.  Tom  Perry  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve.  Elder 
Perry  is  chairman  of  the 
Church’s  Bicentennial 
Committee. 


"Miss  Conover  of  Ferron, 
id's  or  90's.  The  costumes  \ 


Utah,"  poses  in  Anderson's  photo  gallery 
rere  part  of  a  patriotic  pageant. 


Daily  Universe:  What  is  the 
Church  doing,  Brother  Perry, 
with  respect  to  the  nation’s 
Bicentennial  celebration  this 
year? 

Elder  Perry:  Because  this  is  a 
national  celebration,  the 
Church  is  in  a  supportive  role, 
rather  than  a  primary  one. 
There  are  three  major  areas 
the  Church  is  involved  in.  The 
first  is  to,  get  the  Church 
membership  involved  in  their 
local  community  efforts.  We 
are  asking  all  American 
members  of  the  Church  to 
“give  a  day  to  their  country,” 
that  is,  to  donate  24  hours  of 
community  service  during  the 
1976  year.  We  hope  to 
announce  that  three  million 
man-days  were  donated  by 
members  of  the  Church 
during  the  Bicentennial  year 
to  make  our  nation  a  better 
place. 

Secondly,  we  feel  we,  have  a 
unique  message  to  tell  our 
nation.  We  know  that  our 
history  does  not  begin  200 
years  ago,  but  4,000  years 
ago  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Jaredites  and  subsequent 
peoples.  They  came  with  the 
great  promise  from  the  Lord 
that  if  they  lived  righteously 
the  land  would  prosper  and 
'  they  would  be  blessed.  We 
want  to  proclaim  to  the 
nation  that  that  promise  still 
holds,  that  God  still  reigns  in 
heaven,  and  that  He  had  a 
hand  in  the  founding  of  this 
nation. 

Our  third  major  area  has  to 
do  with  the  teaching  of  our 
families.  We  want  every 
Latter-day  Saint  home  to 
teach  in  their  families  that 
this  country  was  founded  by 
wise  men  who  were  raised  up 
for  that  very  purpose.  We 
want  families  of  the  Church 
to  become  acquainted  with 
the  basic  documents  that  are 
the  inspired  foundation  of 
the  nation— the  Constitution 
and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

We’ve  prepared  four  special 
Bicentennial  lessons  as  a 


supplement  to  the  Family 
Home  Evening  manual  in  the 
United  States.  Some  special 
books  have  also  been  written 
for  this  year,  foremost  among 
them  being  Mark  E. 
Peterson’s  book,  “The  Great 
Prologue.”  We’ve  had  this 
book  printed  in  paperback 
form,  and  we  hope  every 
family  will  obtain  a  copy  and 
study  it. 

The  Universe:  Could  you 
elaborate  on  the  second  area? 
What  is  being  done  to  tell  our 
message  to  the  nation? 

Elder  Perry:  We  have 
developed  a  series  of  six 
posters  that  tell  this  message. 
They  start  with  Nephite 
history  and  proceed  up  to 
“America’s  future.”  We  are 
making  this  available  for 
every  Church  building  in  the 


U.S.  So  the  story  will  be  told 
in  all  the  foyers  of  our 
chapels. 

We  have  also  had  these 
posters  printed  up  in 
brochure  form,  so  members 
can  give  it  to  their  friends 
who  are  interested. 

We  have  organized  a 
Speakers’  Bureau  of  General 
Authorities  and  other 
outstanding  Church  speakers. 
When  service  clubs, 
community  groups  or  schools 
need  a  patriotic  speaker,  we 
have  the  program  arranged, 
complete  with  musical  groups 
we  have  organized  in  several 
regions. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir  is 
taking  a  tour  back  to 
important  historical 
sites-Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  they  will 
end  up  on  the.  Fourth  of  July 


in  Washington,  D.C.  There  we 
will  have  a  special  program  in 
Capitol  Arena  featuring 
President  Kimball.  Then  we 
will  tell  our  message  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Choir. 

Universe:  Elder  Perry,  in 
addition  to  the  things  you’ve 
mentioned,  what  other 


;ontributi< 


the 


individual  Church  member 
make  to  the  Bicentennial  and 
to  America’s  future? 

Elder  Perry:  We  have  a  major 
problem  developing  our  our 
country.  With  the  advent  of 
professional  athletics  and  TV 
and  other  convenient 
entertainments,  we  are 
becoming  a  nation  of 
spectators.  One  of  our  thrusts 
this  year  is  teaching  our 
people  how  to  be  involved  in 
their  nation’s  political 


selection  process.  I  think 
we’ve  gradually  abdicated 
that  role  to  a  select  few  who 
make  our  decisions  for  us.  We 
want  to  encourage  our 
people,  especially  the  young 
ones,  to  really  get  involved, 
not  only  by  going  to  the 
polls,  but  in  primaries, 
writing  platforms, 
campaigning,  and  so  forth. 

Universe:  So  the  Church 
encourages  members  to  be 
directly  and  actively  involved 
in  political  processes? 

Elder  Perry:  Absolutely.  We 
have  a  great  tradition  of 
political  involvement,  and  we 
musn’t  lose  it.  The  reason  we 
have  so  many  problems, 
crime  and  corruption  in  our 
nation  today  is  because 

(cont.  on  page  4) 


Come  join  your  friends  in  one  of  the  greatest  educational  journeys  you'll  ever 
take.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  study  and  travel  with  BYU  in  four  of  the 


world's  great  cities. 


Salzburg 

Dr.  Donworth  Gubler 
Dr.  Philip  Flammer 

Paris 


London 

Dr.  Melvin  Mabey 
Dr.  Glade  Hunsaker 

Madrid 


Dr.  Thomas  Brown  Dr.  Wendell  Hall 

Dr.  Donald  Marshall  Dr.  Trevor  McKee 

The  concept  of  on-site  learning  has  always  been  exciting  for  Study  Abroad 
participants  and  now  it  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  entire  Study  Abroad 
curriculum. 

©Learning,  traveling,  and  experiencing  with  some  of  BYU's 
finest  professors. 

©Visits  to  museums,  cathedrals,  historical  monuments  and 
theaters  -  all  as  in  integrated  part  of  the  curriculum. 

©You  may  never  again  have  the  opportunity  to  see  and  learn 
about  so  much  of  the  world  at  this  price  under  the  direction  of 
such  knowledgeable  and  capable  leaders. 

Put  your  Heart  into  Study  Abroad.  Contact: 

Dr.  Joseph  O.  Baker,  341  McKay  Building,  Provo,  Utah  84602  Ext.  3308. 


Photo  by  Robert  Craven 

Elder  L.  Tom  Perry  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  stands  in 
his  office  in  front  of  a  patriotic,  wall-hung  rug  and  talks 
about  the  Church's  plans  for  celebrating  the  nation's 
’  Bicentennial. 


Recycle 
Yourself 


SPRING  REPAIR  SPECIALS 

Complete  Overhaul  . $14.95 

Hubs,  crank,  headset,  cables,  brakes,  and  gears 
Reg.  $20 

Simple  Tune-Up  $3.50 

(Gears  and  Brakes)  Reg.  $7.50 


PARTS  &  ACCESSORIES  SPECIALS 
27x1  Va  .  . .  Two  for  $6 

Reg.  $4.99  each 

Goodyear  Thom  Resistant  Tubes  $3.50 

Reg.  $4.25 

Car  Racks  $12.95 

Reg.  $17.95 


PRO  SHOP  SPECIALS 

Campagnolo  Derailers  $39.95 

(Front  and  Rear) 

Campagnolo  Hubs  $45.00  pr. 


FREE 

$20  worth  of  accessories  with  the  purchase  of 
any  full  size  Raleigh  Bicycle— March  30  -  May 

FAMILY  CYCLE  caTry 

571  S.  State,  Orem  224-0211  Peugeot 


NEPHI,  UTAH 

Home  of  the 

UTE  STAMPEDE 

JULY  15'\  16*,  17* 

THE  RODEO 

This  big  event,  coming  this  year  on  July 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  is  Central  Utah’s 
oldest  continuous  community  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  “Ute  Stampede”  attracts  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  over  the  state  as  well  as 
many  from  out  of  state.  Everybody 
loves  a  parade  and  we  have  three:  the 
All-Western  Parade  on  Thursday,  the 
Mammoth  Parade  on  Friday,  and  the 
Bathing  Beauty  Parade  and  Contest  on 
Saturday.  For  good,  clean  fun  put  us 
on  your  calendar  and  enjoy  us. 


THE  CITY 

Nephi  is  a  choice  residential  city  located  at  the  crossroads  of  Utah  and  the 
base  of  majestic  Mt.  Nebo.  It’s  a  great  place  to  work,  to  live,  and  to  raise  a 
family— not  too  big  and  not  too  small.  Nephi  has  industry  and  tourist  at¬ 
tractions  and  a  host  of  recreational  facilities  including  the  new  Canyon  Hills 
Golf  Course.  That  combined  with  the  many  natural  attractions  of  the  area 
make  Nephi  a  sportsman’s  delight. 

NEPHI  ...  the  friendly  city. 
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Photo  by  Robert  Craven 

Elder  Perry  emphasizes  a  point  in  Daily  Universe  interview.  "Church  members  should  learn 
to  give  up  television  time  and  block  out  time  for  Church,  family,  job  and  community 
involvement,"  he  declares. 


Anderson  collection  BYU  Photo  Archive: 

The  Joseph  Stevens  family  gather  for  a  celebration  in  a 
little  town  in  Carbon  or  Emery  County.  Such  subjects  are 
typical  for  George  Edward  Anderson's  camera. 


•Perry 

(cont,  from  page  3) 

decent  people  have  gone  to 
sleep.  Sitting  in  front  of  the 
TV  and  worrying  about  it  just 
won’t  do. 


Universe:  Many  Church 
members  consider  themselves 
too  involved  with  their 
Church  callings,  families  and 
jobs  to  have  any  time  for 
political  activity.  What  would 
you  say  to  them? 

Elder  Perry:  I  think  that’s  the 
best  way  to  ruin  our  nation. 
Involvement  in  America  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  life  of  an 
active  Mormon  as  leading  a 
Sunday  School  class  or  a 
ward.  Now,  there  has  got  to 
be  a  balance  in  all  things;  you 
can’t  get  unbalanced  in  any 
area.  But  if  Church  members 
would  learn  to  give  up  more 
of  their  television  time  and  sit 
down  and  block  out  time  for 
Church  calling,  family,  job 
and  community  involvement, 

I  think  they  would  be  able  to 
manage  them  all. 

Universe:  What  do  you 
believe  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  its  members  will 
be  in  American  society  in 
future  years? 

Elder  Perry:  We  have  a 
prophecy  from  Joseph  Smith 
telling  us  the  elders  of  Israel 
will  have  to  stand  and 
preserve  the  Constitution 
someday  I  see  Church 
involvement  increasing  as  the 
years  progress.  Our  nation  is 


searching  for  better 
leadership,  and  I  think  we  can 
use  the  leadership  we  learn  in 
the  Church  to  bless  the 
nation. 

Universe:  What  forces  or 
trends  do  you  see  in  America 
today  working  contrary  to 
the  Lord’s  purposes? 

Elder  Perry:  There  are  many 
trends  that  worry  me.  First  of 
all  there  has  been  an 
increasing  looseness  of 
morality  which  will  literally 
cause  us  to  decay  from 
within.  I  think  that’s  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  trends  I 
see  in  America  today. 

Second,  I  think  we’ve 
developed  into  a  nation  of 
special  interests,  where  each 
group  is  out  for  what  it  can 
get  rather  than  for  the 
nation’s  good.  I  think  we 
must  rise  above  that,  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  selfish 
interests  for  the  greater  good. 

Thirdly,  the  dangerous 
trend  of  looking  to  Uncle 
Sam  for  handouts  and 
financial  support.  The  only 
way  a  nation  becomes  strong 
is  by  having  its  people 
become  industrious  and 
self-supporting.  Where 
welfare  is  necessary,  I  think  it 
should  be  more  decentralized, 
with  people  on  the  local  level 
caring  for  the  needs  of  people 
in  their  area. 

I  think  we  give  more  time 
and  attention  to  small  radical 
groups  than  we  should. 

The  family  is  becoming  less 
prominent  in  America.  It  is 
no  longer  acting  to  develop 
honesty,  industry  and  love  of 
God  and  nation.  It  will  never 


be  the  case  that  the  family  is 
old-fashioned. 

I  mentioned  early  the 
danger  of  becoming  a  nation 
of  spectators  rather  than 
getting  involved  actively  in 
political  processes. 

Finally,  our  nation’s 
churches  have  lost  a  lot  of 
vitality  by  compromising 
their  principles  in  the  hope 
they  will  be  popularly 
accepted.  They’ve  given  up 
many  of  their  sound, 
fundamental  Christian  values, 
and  this  is  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  American  people. 
Universe:  What  can  BYU 
students  do  to  serve  America 
as  they  leave  school  and  enter 
their  professions? 

Elder  Perry:  In  overall  terms, 
BYU  students  are  the  best 
trained  groups  in  the  history 
of  the  earth-that  is,  in  terms 
of  a  combination  of 
education,  solid  family 
traditions,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  and  training  in 
the  Church.  I  think  the  Lord 
is  looking  to  them  to  be 
leaders  in  their  communities, 
states  and  in  the  nation.  We 
have  great  hope  for  and 
confidence  in  them. 

Let  me  add  my  testimony 
about  America  itself.  I  have  a 
powerful  love  for  this 
country.  I’ve  received  an 
added  witness  that  America 
was  brought  into  existence  by 
divine  providence  for  the 
Lord’s  special  purposes.  I  feel 
that  more  strongly  than  ever 
today  after  being  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  for  this 
Bicentennial  celebration.  My 
appreciation  for  America  has 
grown  greatly  in  these  past 
two  years. 


Anderson  collection  BYU  Photo  Archives 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lamb  and  two  children  are 
photographed  in  front  of  their  white-washed  log  cabin  in 
the  little  town  of  Wales,  Utah. 
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out  in  August  1914  and  the 
United  States  officially 
entered  the  war  in  1917.  Nels 
Anderson,  one  of  ' those 
American  “doughboys” 
shipped  to  Europe,  said  it  this 
way:  “Monday,  a  day  of 
uncertainty.  Last  night  they 
kept  us  so  agitated  with 
contradictory  orders  that  I 
didn’t  get  to  go  to  the  “Y” 
service.  We  packed  our 
barracks  bags,  we  packed 
them  three  times  and  packed 
them  four  times  .  .  .  there  is 
such  a  confusion  of  things 
here  that  no  one  seems  to 
know  yet  what  goes  in  the 
bags  or  what  stays  on  our 
packs  ...  .1  used  to  think  it 
took  courage  to  be  a  soldier, 
but  I  have  decided  that  I  have 
had  more  call  for  patience.  I 
was  late  to  reveille  this 
morning  but  no  one  saw  me 
slip  into  the  line.  We  had  a 
good  breakfast  but  npt  half 
enough  ....  Several  were 
called  out  of  the  company. 
Some  were  glad,  and  others 
had  to  fight  back  the  tears. 
There  are  a  few  fellows  in  the 
company  who  don’t  want  to 
go  across. 

“June  11  —  .  .  .  After  a 

great  deal  of  roll-calling  and 
checking  to  see  if  we  were 
still  under  our  packs  they 
marched  us  on  the  ship  then 
led  us  four  floors  down  into 
the  hull  of  the  vessel.  They 
gave  me  a  very  isolated  bunk 
in  a  very  obscure  corner. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  port 
hole  by  my  bunk.  It  is  big 
enough  to  put  one’s  head 
through  which  is  very 
convenient  in  case  I  find  it 
necessary  to  feed  the 
fishes.  .  .  .  The  most  popular 
subject  is  submarines.  It  is 


only  a  few  days  since  they 
sank  a  ship  not  far  from  here 
off  the  Jersey  coast.  Of 
course  we  must  be  willing  to 
take  the  chance. 

“June  12.  ...There  is  a 
great  deal  of  seasickness. 
Fellows  are  vomiting 
everywhere  so  besides  all  the 
horrible  smells  that  were  here 
we  have  added  the  smell  of 
vomit.  No  ventilation. 
Everyone  who  knows  how  is 
cursing  unless  he  is  too  sick. 
There  are  two  canteens  on 
the  ship  at  which  the  men 
buy  oranges  and  apples.  They 
throw  the  paper  and  peelings 
on  the  floor,  all  of  which 
makes  more  slop  and  stink.  If 
the  British  came  to  America 
under  worse  conditions  in 
worse  boats  to  fight'  us  then 
we  owe  a  great  deal  of  thanks 
to  the  ocean  for  fighting  our 
battle. 

“Dec.  6.  ...  I  joined  the 
church  10  years  ago  today.  I 
thought  of  that  last  night  as  I 
walked  my  post.  My  church 
has  been  a  great  help  to  me. 
It  has  filled  me  with  a  desire 
to  be  a  good  citizen.  I  am  not 
the  man  I  ought  to  be  or 
could  be  but  I  mean  to  make 
a  new  effort  when  I  get  back. 
In  the  army  I  shall  merely  try 
not  to  lose  ground. 

“Jan.  13,  1919.  I  note  in 
the  Provo  paper  that  Heber 
Grant  has  been  put  at  the 
head  of  the  church.  I  am  glad 
for  he  is  a  live  wire  and  a 
good  saint.  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  away  from  the  good 
influences  of  home  and 
church,  that  I  need  to  get 
back  to  be  tuned  up.” 

Anderson,  a  Utah  native, 
rose  to  prominence  in  the 
field  of  Sociology  after  the 


war.  His  book,  “Desert 
Saints,”  published  in  1942, 
was  one  of  the  earliest 
scholarly  treatments  of  the 
Mormons  in  Utah  and  has 
since  become  a  sort  of  classic. 
But  his  detailed  W.W.I.  diary 
helps  the  modern  reader 
experience  history  vicariously 
and  is  also  of  great 
contribution. 

Despite  the  ravages  of  the 
First  World  War  and  recent 

(cont.  on  page  6) 


The  "Knights  of  Castle  Gate"  stand  before  the  wheels  that  opened  the  West,  the  railroad. 


ZCMI presents  the 


celebrate  in  the  "Grand  Demonstration  of  the  Democracy"  in  New  York  City 
the  Civil  War. 
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As  a  contribution  to  our  community’s  Bicentennial  celebration, 
ZCMI  has.  commissioned  original  oil  portraits  of  all  38  U.S. 
Presidents -Washington  to  Ford.  Each  of  these  men,  whether 
revered  as  a  hero  or  all  but  forgotten,  left  his  mark  on  the  history 
of  this  country.  And  to  a  large  extent  America  is  what  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  them.  This  remarkable  exhibit  will  be  displayed  in  our 
stores  on  a  rotating  schedule  through  July.  When  it  comes  to 
the  University  Mall  store  near  the  end  of  May,  be  sure  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  become  reacquainted  with  these  noteworthy 
gentlemen.  Whether  you  remember  them  in  terms  of  where  you 
were  on  the  day  they  died,  the  sound  of  their  voices  on  the  old 
family  radio,  or  the  odd  pictures  of  them  in  scarcely  read  history 
text  books,  they  led  America  through  200  years  of  greatness. 


George  Washington, 

President  1789-1797,  saw 
the  Bill  of  Rights  added 
to  the  Constitution,  the 
Cabinet  and  Supreme 
Court  established. 


Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  1860-1865,  led 
the  nation  through  a 
bloody  civil  war  and  was 
assassinated  soon  after 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

President  1933-1945,  died 
in  office  after  seeing  the 
nation  through  a  sober¬ 
ing  depression  and  world 


Gerald  R.  Ford,  Presi¬ 
dent,  1974-  ,  is  the 

first  in  history  to  be  vice 
president  and  president 
without  being  elected  to 
either  office. 


Valley  Fair  —  Now  through  April  16 
Ogden  -  April  19  through  May  21 
University  Mall  —  May  24  through  June  25 
Salt  Lake  Downtown  —  June  28  through  July  31 
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peek  into  past 
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national  traumas  like  the 
assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  Vietnam  and 
Watergate,  no  other  event  in 
American  history  is 
surrounded  with  such  pathos 
and  nostalgia  as  the  Civil  War 
One  of  its  most  dramatic  and 
illogical  events  was  the  Battle 
of  Chattanooga  and 
Missionary  Ridge.  The 
confederates  commanded  by 
General  Braxton  Bragg,  were 
securely  entrenched  in  the 
breastworks  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  Union  forces  had 
probed  at  the  north  end  of 
the  ridge  for  a  week  spot  to 
no  avail.  Then,  in  a  dramatic 
and  surprising  turn  of  events, 
the  rank  and  file  of  two 
divisions  commanded  by 
General  George  H.  Tomas 
took  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  On  November  25, 
1863,  they  stormed  the 
heights  of  Missionary  Ridge 
in  the  face  of  heavy 
confederate  fire  and 
successfully  drove  Bragg’s 
men  into  retreat. 

The  battle  comes  to  life  in 
the  pages  of  a  diary  kept  by 
Lt.  Eugene  Banks,  one  of 
Bragg’s  officers  from 
Columbus,  Georgia:  “About 
four  o’clock  the  Yankee 
skimishers  were  thrown  out 
and  the  whole  line 
commenced  advancing.  We 
obeyed  our  orders,  firing  and 
then  falling  back  up  the 
Ridge.  Got  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  I  was  completely 
exhausted,  could  not  get  up 
for  some  time  after  I  got 
there.  After  a  while,  I  got  up 
and  looked  down  the  valley 
and  saw  that  it  was  perfectly 
black  with  Yanks.  Two 
cannons  opened  upon  them, 
mowing  them  down  by 
thousands  and  volleys  upon 
volleys  of  mustketry  was 
opened  upon  them.  But  it 
seemed  to  have  no  effect,  for 
there  were  so  many  that  you 
could  not  miss  the  killed.  I 
looked  up  the  line  and  saw 
Anderson’s  Brigade  was  giving 
away,  and  soon  saw  that  the 
Yankee  colors  were  planted 
upon  our  breastworks,  and 
our  cannon  opened  upon  our 
lines  by  the  Yanks.  Very  soon 
our  brigade  .  .  .  was  ordered 
to  retreat,  which  we  did  in 
great  disorder,  not  losing 


more  than  four  or  five  in 
killed  and  wounded.” 

Histories  of  the  events  that 
carried  the  nation  from  its 
conception  to  the  Civil  War 
are  rich  with  patriotic  insights 
into  the  men  who  made  those 
events  and  hundreds  of  such 
volumes  are  available  in  the 
Lee  Library.  The  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  founding 
fathers  and  the  early  republic 
were  institutionalized  before 
BYU  was  established.  Such 
documents  therefore,  are  not 
well  represented  in  BYU’s 
collections.  But  there  is  still  a 
significant  item  or  two  that 
illuminates  the  travail, 
sacrifice  and  compromise  that 
gave  birth  to  our  nation. 

In  1822,  John  Adams,  his 
health  waning,  was  in  the 
twilight  of  his  distinguished 
life.  In  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  he  described  the 
quarrying  and  transporting  of 
Portland  limestone  in 
southern  England,  adding 
some  comments  that 
illustrate  his  wit  and  his 
attitude  toward  Benjamin 
Franklin: 

“The  commerce  in 
Portland  stone  frequently 
calls  for  huge  masses 
from  10  to  15  tons 
weight.  These  are  loaded 
on  very  strong  wheels 
and  drawn  by  10  to  12 
pair  of  horses.  When  they 
come  to  one  of  those  flat 
rocks  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  where  the  descent  is 
steep  they  take  off  6  or  8 
pair  of  horses  and  attach 
them  behind  the  wagon 
and  lash  them  up  hill 
while  one  or  two  pair  of 
horses  in  front  have  to 
drag  the  wagon  and  its 
load  and  6  or  8  pair  of 
horses  behind  it 
backwards.  I  give  you 
this  history  by  way  of 
comment  on  Dr. 
Franklin’s  famous 
argument  against  a  mixed 
government.  That  great 
man  ought  not  to  have 
quoted  this  as  a  N. 
England  custom  because 
it  was  an  English  practice 
before  N.E.  existed  and  is 
a  happy  illustration  of 
the  necessity  of  a 
balanced  government.” 

Thus,  our  first  vice-president, 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ALICE  ROOSEVELT, 
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FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  TAINING  A  CARVED 
OUR  14th  PRESIDENT,  GOLD  PENDANT  SET  - 
WAS  PRESENTED  A  REM-  WITH  DIAMONDS , RUBIES 
AFFABLE  RING  WEIGHING ,  EMERALDS  AND  TTTR- 
M0PE  THAN  A  POUND.  OUOISEjFROM  THE- PRE¬ 
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discontent  and  frustration 
and  fear,  and  it  seems  to 
corrode  faith.  In  the 
revolutionary  fervor  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  you 
hopefully  foresaw  a  future  of 
progress  and  achievement. 
People  today  may  make 
similar  predictions,  but  if  you 
listen  closely,  you  may  hear  a 
kind  of  hollowness  in  their 
voices.  One  political  analyst 
sees  in  our  society  the 
“distemper  of  democracy.” 
Perhaps  you  would  agree, 
Perhaps  you  would 
understand  the  malady  better 
than  we  do. 

You  might  even  have  some 
observations  about  what 
happens  to  democracy  when 
democracy  outgrows  the 
principles  which  parented  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Steven  Smith 


OUR  COUNTRY  STARTED  IN  '76 


letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson 


was  fought  over  those 
principles.  Thus,  when  we 
talk  about  the  Revolutionary 
War,  we  are  likely  to  think  of 
Washington;  but  when  we 
discuss  democracy,  we  think 
of  you. 

Ir  seems  ironic  that  present 
Americans  revere  in  you  the 
same  quality  which  your 
political  foes,  the  Federalists, 
so  dreaded:  you  were  the 
spokesman  and  symbol  of 
democracy.  It  is  even  more 
ironic,  perhaps,  that  both  the 
reverence  and  the  dread  arise 
from  a  misconception. 
Certainly  you  never  had  the 
anarchical  tendencies  which 
frightened  the  Federalists. 
You  might  call  for  a 
revolution  every  twenty 
years,  but  when  twenty  years 
had  passed  and  you  were  the 
chief  executive,  the  idea 
seems  to  have  slipped  your 
mind.  You  could  even  declare 


in  a  letter  to  John  Adams 
that  a  “natural  aristocracy”  is 
“the  most  precious  gift  of 
nature,  for  the  instruction, 
the  trusts,  and  government  of 
society.”  Those  were  not  the 
words  of  a  demagogue. 

Neither,  I  suspect,  were 
you  ever  the  fiery,  doctrinaire 
democrat  which  later 
Americans  have  often  made 
of  you.  True,  you  asserted  in 
the  Declaration  that 
governments  derive  their  just 
powers  “from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.”  Yet  when  you 
came  to  justifying  the 
colonies’  defiance  of  King 
George,  you  did  not  argue 
that  the  people  chose  not  to 
support  him  (which  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  a  true 
democrat).  Rather,  you  felt 
the  need  to  expose  George’s 
numerous  abuses  and 
violations  of  principle.  And 
you  began  that  monumental 


document  by  announcing 
that  certain  principles  are 
self-evidently  and,  by 
implication,  universally  true. 
The  list  of  such  principles 
which  you  gave  was  not 
alleged  to  be  conclusive. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  those  ideas  —  principle 
and  democracy  -  might 
conflict?  Does  sovereignty 
ultimately  rest  with  the 
people  -  or  with  the  truth? 
Believing,  as  you  once 
explained,  that  every  man  has 
a  moral  sense  that  is  as  much 
a  part  of  himasa  leg  or  an  arm. 
perhaps  you  concluded  that 
the  best  guardians  of 
principle  would  be  the 
people.  Principle  would  thus 
be  primary;  democracy  would 
be  derivative.  Hence,  you 
supported  the  Constitution 
which  established  a 
popularly-chosen 
government,  but  only  with 
the  stipulation  that  such  a 
government  be  limited  by 
restrictions  safeguarding 
those  principles  and  rights 
which  ought  to  be 
impregnable  even  against  the 
incursions  of  democracy.  You 
construed  these  restrictions 
strictly  because  they 
protected  the  people  from 
tyranny  by  preserving 
inalienable  rights.  Thus 
democracy  and  principle 
were,  in  your  day,  wedded. 

Yet  surely  you  could 
foresee  the  potential  conflict. 
You  yourself  struggled  with 
the  slavery  question:  What 
happens  when  self-evident 
truth  says  all  men  are  equal 
but  a  popular  majority  says 
they  are  not?  In  your  day  the 
issue  could  be  skirted.  But 
Americans  became 
increasingly  cognizant  of  the 
cleavage  between  majority 


opinion  and  truth.  Some 
chose  truth.  More  than  one 
man  was  mobbed  for 
upholding  unpopular 
principles.  Another  man  was 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
pay  taxes  to  support  a  war. 
“Can  there  not  be  a 
government  in  which 
majorities  do  not  virtually 
decide  right  and  wrong,  but 
conscience,”  he  wondered, 
and  concluded,  “The  only 
obligation  which  I  have  a 
right  to  assume  is  to  do  at 
any  time  what  I  think  is 
right.” 

These  men,  however,  were 
a  minority.  Perhaps  you 
remember  a  rough  frontier 
fighter  known  as  “Old 
Hickory.”  Three  years  after 
your  death,  he  moved  into 
the  White  House,  and  a  new, 
seemingly  irresistible  surge  of 
democracy  began.  Again,  in 
the  early  years  of  this 
century,  a  group  of  men 
known  as  “Progressives” 
attempted  a  political 
transformation.  Like  the  men 
of  your  age,  they  were 
rebelling  against  what  they 
saw  as  archairc  traditions;  like 
you,  they  believed  in  science 
and  experimentation.  But 
they  took  a  dimmer  view  of 
your  ideas  about  natural  laws 
and  self-evident  truth.  One  of 
them,  who  was  to  become 
perhaps  the  most  prominent 
political  commentator  of  our 
century,  observed  that  “the 
outstanding  fact  is  the  decay 
of  authority.  .  .All  of  us  are 
immigrants  spiritually.  .  .,  and 
we  have  no  authority  to  lean 
upon.”  As  faith  in  universal 
principles  declined,  the 
demands  of  democracy  grew 
more  despotic.  Today  no  one 
disputes  the  right  of  the 
people  to  rule;  the  complaint 
is  that  our  bulky  political 


An  original  engraving  from  a  manuscript  in  the  special 
collections  of  the  Harold  B.  Lee  library  shows  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 


machinery  impedes  the 
process.  But  the  average 
American  condescendingly 
regards  your  trust  is 
self-evident  truth  as  a  nobly 
superstitious  notion. 

So  I’m  not  sure  what  you 
would  think  if  you  could  visit 
our  country  now.  After  your, 
initial  horror  at  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  our  monstrous 
cities,  which  you  dreaded 
even  in  your  time,  you’d 
probably  feel  proud  of  how 
we’ve  filled  in  the  empty 
corners  that  you  left  us. 
Remember  that  wilderness 
which  you  sent  Lewis  and 
Clark  to  explore?  .Now  it’s 
dotted  with  thousands  of 
towns,  cities,  and  farms,  and 
crisscrossed  with  railroads 


and  superhighways. 

Then  we’d  tell  you  how 
we’ve  implemented  the  ideals 
you  wrote  about  —  how 
we’ve  given  political  freedom 
to  all  races  and  sexes,  how 
we’re  still  trying  to  create  a 
society  in  which  all  men 
really  are  equal  (though  we’re, 
still  not  quite  sure  what  you 
meant  -  or  ought  to  have 
meant  -  when  you  wrote 
that).  You  would  be  wise, 
though,  not  to  bring  up  your 
views  on  strict  constitutional 
construction.  History  has 
washed  that  issue  away,  and 
doubt  if  anyone  would  take 
you  seriously.  Y ou  might  also 
sense  an  underlying  feeling 
that  is  difficult  to  describe 
precisely;  it’s  sort  of  a 
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ly  we  are  often  faced 
defining  America  in 
ill  economic  or  social 
In  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  men  such  as 
Clay  were  trying  to 
America  in  geographic 
political  terms.  The 
pt  of  the  following 
is  from  the  Ewing 
and  was  written  in 
e  to  a  request  for 
:al  patronage  by  the 
ind  Finis  Y.  Ewing  of 
iri.  Clay,  then  48  years 
(.  wrote  from  Ashland, 
state  near  Lexington, 
ucky.  A  few  months 
he  had  finished  fourth 
presidential  election  of 
He  had  served  a  term  in 
mate  and  several  in  the 
e  of  Representatives, 
iing  several  terms  as 
f  the  House,  and 


was  already  known  nationally 
as  the  “great  compromiser.” 
On  the  date  of  the  letter  he 
was  serving  as  secretary  of 
State  under  John  Quincy 
Adams. 


Ashland  16  June  1825 
Dear  Sir: 

...  “I  thank  you  for  the 
account  you  give  me  of 
public  sentiment  in  Missouri 
in  respect  to  the  late 
Presidential  election.  It 
coincides  with  information 
which  I  have  received  through 
other  channels  and  agrees 
with  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  You  will  have  seen  my 
address  to  my  constituents, 
who  are  now  giving  me  the 
most  conclusive  and 
gratifying  testimonies  of  their 
entire  satisfaction.  I  have 
never  been  heretofore,  at  any 
time,  received  with  half  the 
enthusiasm  which  has  marked 
my  late  return  to  Kentucky.  I 
can  with  truth  affirm  that  the 
President  and  the  members 


with  the  best  intentions  and 
the  warmest  zeal  to  promote 
the  public  good.  And,  if  they 
fail,  in  any  instance,  to 
perceive  and  advance  it,  the 
error  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
head,  or  to  adverse  causes.  In 
respect  to  appointments  to 
public  office,  there  is  great 
solicitude  always  to  select 
those  who  are  honest,  faithful 
and  capable.  Previous  pledges 
or  commitments  for  them, 
always  embarrassing,  will  be 
avoided;  and  when  vacancies 
occur  the  pretensions  of  the 
different  applicants  will  be 
justly  weighed,  without  favor 
or  partiality.” 

Thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Jefferson  and  Adams, 
ex-president  Millard  Fillmore 
nurtured  dreams  of  bemg 
elected  to  the  presidency.  He 
had  become  president  on  July 
9,  1850,  upon  the  death  of 
Zachary  Taylor  and  had 


retired  from  office  at  the  end 
of  the  term  in  1853.  In  the 
election  of  1856,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  new 
American  party,  nicknamed 
the  “Know  Nothings,”  only 
to  suffer  overwhelming  defeat 
at  the  polls.  Fillmore  was  not 
a  spectacular  or  a  dramatic 
figure  and  during  the 
mounting  turmoil  and  strife 
of  the  pre-Civil  War  years,  he 
maintained  a  consistent  stand 
on  the  issues  with  a  quiet 
dignity.  The  following  letter 
was  written  on  October  17, 
.185  6,  from  Buffalo,  New 
York  to  his  vice-presidential 
running  mate,  and  is  a 
familiar  reminder  of  the  sway 
of  politics  in  any  age. 


Hon  A.  J.  Donelson 
My  Dear  Sir; 

I  have  yours  on  the  18th 
from  which  I  infer  that  we 
may  be  beaten  in  Tennessee 
but  I  hope  not.  I  fear  we  shall 
lose  the  vote  we  expected 
from  the  Democrats  in  this 
state  as  the  result  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  has 
made  them  quite  hopeful.  I 
fear  fatally  so,  but  as 
Fremont’s  election  is  now 
morally  impossible  we  hope 
for  recruits  from  that  source, 
but  of  course  it  leaves  us  in 
doubt.  We  still  hope  for  the 
best. 

Time  will  soon  tell. 

In  haste, 
Yours  truly, 
Millard  Fillmore 


America  in  two  centuries 
has  been  far  more  than  war 
and  politics.  Many  other 

manuscripts  relate  to  the 
settlement  of  the  continent, 
the  quest  for  knowledge  and 
excellence  by  men  and 
women  of  science  and  the 
arts,  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
business.  The  parades  and 
parties  will  make  the 
bicentennial  near  exciting.  A 
visit  to  the  library  can  help 
make  it  inspiring  and  give  it 
more  lasting  meaning. 
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lam  a  Marine.  In  the  200th 
year  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

I  salute  those  first  few  men 
who ,  in  the  winter  ofl  775 , 
began  a  military  legend. 
And  all  who  followed  in 
their  footsteps.  Had  they  not 
been  the  men  they  were,  I 
could  not  be  the  man  I  am: 
a  United  States  Marine. 
That  is  where  I  stand.  If 
there  are  a  few  good  men 
who  want  to  stand  with  me 
. . .200  years  proud .. . let 
them  do  as  I  did.  Accept  a 
challenge... earn  the  title : 
Marine. 


Marine  Officer  Selection  Team 
will  be  on  campus  J 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  March  30  and  31 
ELWC  Stepdown  Lounge 
For  info  call  collect  524-4086 


There  are  two  basic  officer  programs.  P 
Leaders  aass  fPLG)  and  Officer  Candidate 
(ULC).  In  addition  to  ground  officer  prepara 
each  program  has  aviation  options.  Men  qua 
tor  training  either  as  future  pilots  or  flight  of: 
are  guaranteed  post-commission  aviation  tra 
before  they  enroll. 

In  terms  of  monetary  incentives  it  is  imp 
to  realize  that  the  amount  an  officer  is  paid  is 
based  on  length  of  service  as  well  as  rank.  Yo 
longevity  is  counted  from  the  time  you  enter  c 
our  college  programs.  Begin  PLC  in  your  fres 
year,  and  you’ll  have  a  three  year  advantage  o 
he  senior  enrolled  in  OCC.  In  dollars  and  cer 
that  can  mean  over  $1,850  in  additional  annu 

compensation  after  commissioning. 

Another  monetary  plus  is  the  financial  ai 
(meet hat  selected  PLC  members  can  receive 
could  get  $100  each  month  of  the  school  year 
exchange  for  additional  active  dutv  obligation 
ITus  assistance  may  be  payable  for  up  to  thre, 
years.  That’s  a  total  of  $2,700. 

If  you  have  received  your  commission  'hi 
I  LC  and  have  been  accepted  bv  an  accredited 
school,  the  Marine  Corps  will  gram  you  a  *hri 
year  deferment  from  active  dutv  while  vou  wc 
toward  your  law  degree  Also,  veil  will  be  nror 
at  a  nc M  ma!  rate  whde  von  are  in  hnv  schocd  1 
the.  there  ifi  now  a  special  PI  C-l  .aw  progrmr 
isopen  to  first  and  second  year  law  school  stu< 
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By  DR.  EUGENE 
E.  CAMPBELL 
Professor  of  History 


American  exercises  is  an 
imperialism  of  attraction.  If 
he  is  not  admired,  he  is 
envied.  And  even  his  enemies 
Six  years  after  the  and  rivals  pay  him  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  homage  of  imitation.  To  be 
American  is  no  longer  to  be 


Hector  St.  John 
Crevecoeur,  born  and 
educated  in  France,  but  then 
a  converted  “Yankee,” 
published  his  “Letters  from 
an  American  Farmer”  in 
which  he  posed  the  question, 
“What  then  is  the  American, 


only  a  nationality.  It  has 
become,  along  with 
Communism,  and  in  '  rivalry 
with  it,  a  key  pattern  of 
actions  and  values. 


The  founding  fathers  assemble  to  pen  their  signatures  on  the 
beginning  a  new  legacy  for  the  "new  man." 


-  v,.w.  n.v  muvin.auj  So>  in  summary,  a  conquest 

this  new  man?”  Proceeding  to  of  the  world’s  imagination, , 
answer  his  own  question  he  never  before  achieved 
wrote  “He  is  either  a  without  arms  and 
European  or  the  decendent  of  colonization,  is  proof  of  an 
a  European,  hence  the  strange  inner  harmony  between 
mixture  of  blood,  which  you  America  and  the  modern 

will  find  in  no  other  spirit.  It  is  because  of  this  mechanical  ingenuity;  Tenth,  almost  endless.  We  must  also 

country  .  .  .  He  is  an  harmony  that  America  has  evolutionary  progress.’  include  the  development  of 

American,  who  leaving  acted  as  a  suction  force,  Space  will  not  permit  an  atomic  power  -  for  good  or 

behind  him  all  his  ancient  drawing  from  everywhere  analysis  of  each  of  these  ill  -  and  who  can  measure 

prejudices  and  manners,  PeoPle  attuned  to  its  basic  contributions,  but  two  of  the  impact  of  the  successful 

receives  new  ones  from  the  modes  of  life.  The  migration  them,  the  melting  pot  exploration  of  the  Moon’s 

new  mode  of  life  he  has  to  America  from  the  start  of  concept  and  mechanical  surface, 

embraced,  the  new  capital,  human  labor  and  ingenuity,  will  easily  prove  de  We  should  not  neglect  the 

government  he  obeys  and  the  talent,  was  followed  by  the  Crevecoeur’s  prophecy  important  role  played  by 

new  rank  he  holds.  He  migration  from  America  of  concerning  change.  In  the  America  in  World  War  II.  If 
becomes  an  American  by  capital,  talent,  economic  and  century  between  the  end  of  Nazi  Germany  had  been 
being  received  in  the  broad  military  strength.  Both  War  of  1812  and  the  successful  in  conquering 
lap  of  our  great  Alma  Mater,  migrations  to  and  from  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  Russia  and  Japan  had 
Here,  individuals  of  all  America  have  multiplied  its  approximately  32  million  extended  her  conquest  to 
nations  are  melted  into  a  new  influence.  Having  absorbed  immigrants  came  to  America  India,  a  lirtk-up  in  the  Middle 
race  of  men,  whose  labors  the  world’s  strength  to  form  one  of  the  greatest  East  of  these  two  totalitarian 
and  posterity  will  one  day  its  own>  America  has  been  migrations  in  the  history  of  allies  would  have  resulted  in 
cause  great  changes  in  the  fusing  its  own  strength  with  the  world.  During  that  time,  their  control  of  an 
world  .  .  .  The  American  is  a  the  world’s.  and  since,  there  has  been  a  overwhelming  proportion  of 

blending  of  races  in  the  - - - - 

Perhaps  there  is  no  answer  ‘‘American  Melting  Pot,” 
to  de  Crevecoeur’s  question,  including  Africans,  Indians, 

“What  is  an  American?”  or  and  Asians,  that  is  producing 
more  realistically,  there  are  a  “new  man.”  Some  prefer 
2  20  million  answers  -  the  symbol  of  a  salad  bowl 
because  each  American  is  rather  than  a  melting  pot,  in 


Declaration  of  Independence, 


n  who  acts  upon  new 
principles ...” 

Now,  after  two  hundred 
years  as  a  nation,  how  shall 
we  answer  de  Crevecoeur’s 
question  and  evaluate  his 


the  world’s  population  and 
natural  resources.  America’s 
great  industrial  production 
and  military  power  was  a 
primary  factor  in  preventing 
this  world  disaster. 

Since  World  War  II, 
America  has  stood  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  free  world 
against  a  rising  tide  of 
Communism  and 
totalitarianism.  Despite  tragic 
mistakes,  we  still  stand  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  all  who 
love  liberty  and  freedom.  We 
have  reason  to  be  both 
humble  and  proud  as  we 
enter  our  third  century  as  a 
nation. 


~  _ _ rt  r  .  ,  :  .  :  wvvauot  taun  /^Uicuuaii  is  uiau  a  me 

answer.  We  could  certainly  different,  distinct  in  his  own  which  each 


broaden  his  definition  to 
include  ancestry  beyond 
Europe,  for  today’s  American 
may  be  a  decendent  of  not 
only  Europeans,  but  Africans, 
Asians,  American  Indian, 
Hawaiians  -  people  from 
every  part  of  the  world. 


ace  and 


And  he  is  no  longer  new.  In 
the  words  of  Max  Lerher, 
“He  is  no  longer  an 
experiment  -  he  has  proven  a 


way.  Perhaps  we  should  nationality  retains  its  _ 

rephrase  the  question  and  essence  while  contributing  to 
ask,  “What  have  these  the  uniqueness  of  the  whole. 
Americans  made  of  their  Perhaps  America’s  greatest 
nation?  How  have  they  impact  for  change  upon  the 

fulfilled  de  Crevecoeur’s  world  has  resulted  from  her 

prophecy  that  they  would  creativity,  especially  in  areas 

“cause  great  changes  in  the  that  might  be  labeled 

World”?  mechanical.  Just  a  list  of 

major  inventions  by 
Some  years  ago  a  famous  Americans  and  the  mass 

. r _  American  historian,  Arthur  production  of  these 

success  by  every  standard  of  M.  Schlesinger,  Sr.,  who  had  inventions  reveals  the  changes 
wealth,  glitter,  prestige,  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  lives  of  Americans  as 
freedom  and  power.”  studying,  teaching  and  well  as  people  in  every  part  of 

...  writing  American  History,  the  world, 

f  reV6,rf  hlstory,  ,pou.rs  was  asked  to  give  his  estimate  Just  one  hundred  years  ago 
Lilt  meta1,’.  ,ln  of  America  s  contributions  to  the  telephone  was  perfected 

industnal  achievement  hving  civilization.  Professor  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  a 
standards,  and  political  Schlesinger  listed  the  Canadian  living  in  Boston 
y  U  tmaies  ,f?dowing  ten  contributions:  Almost  as  important  was  the 
!  V  TeaSt*“  ^  he  “First,  the  right  of  organizing  genius  of 
mold.  The  American  has  revolution;  Second,  the  Theodore  N  Vail  which  made 
the  New  World  principle  of  federalism;  Third,  the  widespread  use  of  the 

the  West  arTheroimhi^anthe  ^  of  the  governed;  telephone  possible.  Add  to 

tne  west.  Ihrouehnut  the  Fourth,  the  role  of  women;  this  the  impact  of  the 

Fifth,  the  ‘melting  pot”  automobile,  motion  pictures 
concept;  Sixth,  freedom  of  radio,  television,  electric 
uiV6ilth’  Public,  lights’  Phonographs  and 
schools;  Eighth,  the  spirit  of  stereophonic  sound 
philanthrophy;  Ninth,  medicines  -  the  list  seems 


the  West.  Throughout  the 
world  there  is  a  fear  of  the 
current  American  stress  on 
arms  and  money.  Yet  it 
remains  true'  that  the 
principle  imperialism  the 


One  cut  shows  the  Bedstead  as  it  a 
with  the  Crib  or  single  bedstead  n 


Btixm  am>  Copxtt.  Biots  taa.  Rat.m  way, N.  Y.  G.  C.  TRACY,  Agent  for 


wiin  me  ono  or  single  bedstead  not  in  nse  • 
the  other  represents  the  Bedstead  with  the  at- 
tachment  drawn  out.  It  can  be  entirely  sep- 
arated  from  the  Ifedstead,  and  rolled  about  at 
pleasure.  By  lifting  the  foot  of  the  Crib,  the 

feSEBSSSfesf* 

with  the  hpjul  rVhn  a  / — & « _ 


A  new  man— 
the  American 


plant 


plant 


1700  N.  State,  375-3683  \ 

(Bottom  of  Orem  Hill  in  Provo 

Next  to  the  Pop  Shop)  /  X 

Open  Nightly  till  8  p.m.  6  p.m.  Sat. 

|  AO/  OFF  ON  ANY 
I  U  /O  PURCHASE! 

WITH  AD  OR  MENTION  IT 
Good  til  April  31,1976 


200th.  Special 


$5.00 

The  Plant  Plant  has  one  of  Utah's  largest 
selections  of  tropical  and  exotic  plants 
varying  in  size  between  2”  to  6' .  Not  only 
do  we  have  a  large  variety  of  plants  but 
also  carry  a  complete  selection  of  plant 
supplies  and  accessories.  Cone  in  and 
see  us  today. 


N  A  U  V  O  O 


NEIGHBOR. 


OUR  MOTTO.— THE  SAINTS’  SINGULARITY— B  UNITY,  LIBERTY,  CHARITY. 

■.-No.  17. 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  Wednesday,  Ang.  27,  1815. 

Whole  Ni 

1 

Bicentennial  Cbitiot 

SECTION  TWO 

l 

On  the  cover  of  this  section,  a  typical  cural  family  (above) 
stands  in  front  of  their  modest  brick  home  in  an  unknown 
Central  Utah  town,  possibly  Carbon  or  Emery  County 
around  1890.  Such  small  farming  communities  were 


predominently  Mormon,  with  strong  emphasis  on  the 
family.  Below,  a  large  American  flag  adorning  the  south 
wall  of  the  Mormon  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City,  celebrating 
statehood,  1896. 


ormonism 


in 

America 


ag  with  the  bicentennial  theme  of  this  special 
e  Daily  Universe  has  featured  mastheads  from 
swspapers  that  touched  over  one-hundred  years  of 
i  history. 

avoo  Neighbor,”  a  weekly  edited  by  John  Taylor, 
led  from  May  3,  1843  to  Oct.  29,  1845.  Joseph 
>d  as  its  editor  for  a  short  time  before  its  demise, 
lbor”  was  billed  as  “a  high  class  newspaper  of  a 
mtier  type. .  .devoted  to  a  disemination  of  useful 
of  every  description.”  ■_ 

rs  later,  the  “Deseret  News”  published  its  first 
s  Salt  Lake  desert  under  the  direction  of  editor 
chards  who,  at  the  time,  was  serving  as  a  member 
presidency  and  church  historian.  With  “Truth  and 
s  its  motto,  the  News  grew  from  a  weekly  that 
rags  to  help  produce  printing  paper  to  the 
daily  that  still  serves  the  intermountain  area. 

;  “Desert  News”  was  still  struggling  with  growing 
her  paper  began  in  New  York  City.  The  Mormon, 
ipon  the  precept:  “It  is  better  to  represent 
:han  to  be  misrepresented  by  others,”  began  on 
855.  This  paper  was  also  edited  by  John  Taylor, 
is  “the  bold  and  fearless  defender  of  Mormonism. 
d  polygamy,  and  publication  was  suspended  as  a 
;e  of  the  “Utah  War”  in  September  1857. 
ile,  in  San  Francisco,  George  Q.  Cannon  was  busy 
the  “Western  Standard,”  a  weekly  made  up  largely 
Is  and  comments  of  a  religious  nature.  The  Utah 
spelled  the  end  for  the  standard. 
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Mormon  literature- 


Searching  for  those 
'Hawthornes  in  Heber' 


By  NEAL  LAMBERT 
Professor  of  English 


th. 


It  has  been  a  popular  pose 
in  Mormon  society  to 
apologize  for  artistic  past  - 
to  explain  to  the  world  in 
general  that  Mormons, 
because  of  persecutions  and 
pioneering  have  been  too 
busy  to  produce  significant 
literature.  And  further,  that 
this  sterility  in  our  heritage 
explains  that  artistic  poverty 
of  our  present.  Such 
apologetics  for  both  our  past 
and  our  present  are  entirely 
underserved.  Indeed,  as  we 
look  more  closely  at  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  are 
doing  as  a  people,  we  are 
coming  to  realize  that  we 
have  much  of  which  we  can 
be  justly  proud.  We  do  have  a 
literary  history  that  is  not 
only  interesting  but 
artistically  significant. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  uncovered  some  long 
lost  Mormon  “Moby  Dick”, 
or  that  we  have  found 
another  Hawthorne  in  Heber, 
Utah.  What  it  does  mean  is 
that  in  the  writings  of  the 
Latter-day-Saints  we  find 
much  that  is  well  done,  much 
t,hat  renders  significant 
human  experience,  much  that 
deserves  our  historical 
attention,  and  our  literary 
respect. 

We  are  just  now,  for 
instance,  coming  to 
appreciate,  the  remarkably 
rich  body  of  literature  that 
has  lain  for  years  unnoticed 
in  personal  diaries,  journals, 
and  letters.  The  19th  century 
Mormon,  if  not  always  a 
poet,  was  often  an  inveterate 
diarist.  And  in  putting  down 
on  paper  the  day  by  day  stuff 
of  a  life  lived,  the  Mormon 
writer  sometimes  rose  to  a 
cimplse  eloquence  that  s  truly 
impressive,  not  only  to  the 
literary  critic,  but  to  the 
common  reader  as  well.  The 
list  of  published  journals  is 
growing  -  John  D.  Lee, 
Hosea  Stout,  William  Clayton 
-  but  new  materials  keep 
coming  to  light.  Almost  every 
year  tens  of  thousands  of 
pages  of  personal  writings  are 
being  rediscovered  in  Provo, 
in  Laketown,  in  the  homes  of 
the  saints.  Gathering  dust  in 
old  attics  or  moldering  in 
forgotten  boxes,  the$e 
writings  —  these  voices  from 


nineteenth  century  - 
form  a  body  of  literature  that 
is  immediate  and  impressive, 
dominating  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  nineteenth 
century  Mormon  writing. 


Pay  journal 


Certainly  one  of  the  gems 
of  this  tradition  is  the 
recollection  of  Mary  Goble 
Pay.  Though  written  many 
years  after  the  events  it 
narrates,  her  journal-like 
account  of  pioneering 
experiences  is  a  model  of 
honesty,  simplicity,  and 
restraint:  “We  traveled  on  till 
we  got  to  the  Platte  River. 
That  was  the  last  walk  I  ever 
had  with  my  mother.  We 
caught  up  with  Handcart 
companies  that  day.  We 
watched  them  cross  the  river. 
There  were  great  lumps  of  ice 
floating  down  the  river.  It 
was  bitter  cold.  We  went  back 
to  camp  and  went  to  prayers.” 

“We  sang  the  song  ‘Come, 
Come,  Ye  Saints,  No  Toil  Nor 
Labor  Fear.  I  wondered  what 
made  my  mother  cry.  That 
night  my  mother  took  sick 
and  the  next  morning  my 
little  sister  was  born,  It  was 
the  23rd  of  September.  We 
named  her  Edith  and  she 
lived  six  weeks  and  died  for 
want  of  nourishment.  .  .We 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  nine 
o’clock  at  night  the  11th  of 
December  1856.  Three  out  of 
four  that  were  living  were 
frozen.  My  mother  was  dead  • 
in  the  wagon.  .  .Early  next 
morning  Brother  Brigham 
Young  and  a  doctor  came. 
The  doctor’s  name  was 
Williams.  When  Bro.  Young 
came  in  he  shook  hands  with 
us  all.  When  he  saw  our 
condition  -  our  feet  frozen 
and  our  mother  dead  -  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

“The  doctor  amputated  my 
toes  using  a  saw  and  a 
butcher  knife.  Brigham 
Young  promised  me  I  would 
not  have  to  have  any  more  of 
my  feet  cut  off.  The  sisters 
were  dressing  mother  for  the 
last  time.  .  .That  afternoon 
she  was  buried.” 


BYU  Photo  Archives 
Wagon  freight  trains  make 
their  way  over  the  praries 
in  the  1880's.  Literature, 
poetry  and  song  was 
inspired  by  such  Pioneer 
experiences. 


Then  hail  to  Deseret! 

A  refuge  for  the  good, 

And  safety  for  the  great, 

If  they  but  understood 
That  God  with  plagues  will 
shake  the  world 
Till  all  its  thrones  shall  down 
be  hurled. 


Actors  in  a  play,  which  pohotographer  George  Edward 
Anderson  captioned  merely  "John  Lindsay,"  rehearse  a 
scene  from  a  play  in  a  rural.  Central  Utah  community. 


Literary  letters 


Letters  too  were  often 
lively,  vivid,  and  rich  with  the 
very  stuff  of  life:  weddings, 
births,  deaths,  the  seasons, 


the  signs  of  the  times.  The  prayer  of  your  sister  Ursulia 
saints,  settled  in  the  security  B.  Hascall.” 
of  the  Great  Basin,  heard 

reports  of  events  in  Indeed  much  of  the  writing 
thyoutside  world  and  saw  in  from  the  ’70’s  and  ’80’s  is  full 
them  obvious  indications  that  fo  this  spirit  of  final  gathering 
the  soon-expected  millenium  and  destruction, 
was  only  days  away.  As  one 

enthusiastic  saint  wrote:  “I  Poetry  in  hymns 

cal  upon  you  to  repent  of 

your  sins  and  flee  to  this  city  The  hymns  (an  important 
and  be  baptized  for  the  poetic  form)  tha  have  come 
remission  of  the  down  to  us  from  that  period 
same.  .  .Ophelia,  did  I  not  are  themselves  impressive 
show  the  prophecy  spoken  by  examples  of  this  spirit. 
Joseph  Smith.  .  .Concerning  Composed  in  the  fervor  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  United)  expectation,  they  are 
States.  The  destruction  of  the’  interesting  expressions  of  a 
states  as  a  nation  is  just  as  devoted  people: 
sure  as  the  sun  will  ever  rise 

and  set.  It  is  near  at  hand.  It  Israel,  Israel,  Go(/  is  mlling 
is  all  ready  to  burst  upon  it.  Calling  thee  from  lands  of  woe: 
May  the  God  of  Israel  bless  Babylon  the  great  is  falling. 
and  protest  you,  and  bring  God  shall  all  her  towers 
you  into  his  kingdom  is  the  o’erthrow. 


While  the  Latter-day-Saints 
were  never  reticent  about 
poetry  (which  to  them  was 
clearly  a  vehicle  for  preaching 
the  gospel),  they  were 
reticent  at  first  about  fiction. 

Early  Mormon  periodicals 
preached  of  the  evils  of 
reading  fiction,  not  an 
uncommong  attitude  in 
America  but  a  short  remove 
from  Puritainism  and  a 
natural  attitude  in  a  people 
who  had  given  so  much  to 
escape  the  compromising 
influences  of  a  world  whose 
values  they  rejected.  Yet  as 
the  Mormons  settled  firmly 
into  the  West,  and  as  the 
Church  magazines,  called 
“home  literature,”  took  hold, 
the  attitude  toward  fiction 
shifted  to  one  of  qualified 
acceptance.  Home  literature, 
comprised  of  books  and 
journals  and  articles  written 
by  Latter-day-Saints  for  the 
edification  of  the#  fellow 
believers,  alternated  with  the  . 
increased  reprinting  of 
morally  acceptable  stories  by 
popular  nonMormon  writers 
to  awaken  the  liberary 
appetites  of  many  young 
Latter-Day  Saints.’ 

(Cont.  on  page  4) 
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FRENCH  DIP 

CHOPPEt 

HOT  ROAST  BEEF 

TOP  SIRLOIN 

ROUND  ST 

King  Size  Roll 

Tossed  Salad 

STEAK 

Tossed  Sala 
French  Fried  Po 

1.80 

SANDWICH 

Garnish 
Roll  and  Butt 

French  Fries  Salad 

Hard  Roll  and  Butter 

1.95 

GRILLED  FRESH 

HALIBUT  STEAK 

Cole  Slaw 

2.00 

CHICKEN  FR 
STEAK 

Tartar  Sauce 

Tossed  Sala< 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

French  Dressa 

Roll  and  Butter 

DIET  LUNCH 

French  Fried  Pol 
Roll  and  But! 

1.95 

Sliced  Beef 

1.95 

JUMBO 

Tomato 

j  Hard  Boiled  Egg 

KEELEY’S 

HAMBURGER 

Cottage  Cheese  Wafer 

CHEESEBURG 

Toasted  Bun 

1.60 

Toasted  Bun 

Pickle  Slices 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Pickle  Slices 
French  Fried  Pota 

1.25 

1.35 

COME  AND  SEE  US  FOR  OUR  CONFERENCE  SPECIALS 
160  S.  Main  -  Salt  Lake  City 
Phone  363-1881 


Put  A 
Little 


In  You 
Stepll 


A 


CONFERENCE 

SPECIAL 


LADIES’  and  CHILDRENS’  SHOES 


Single  Pair  $4.97! 


20%  OFF  ON  GENEALOGY  BINDERS 
Reg.  $9.95 


$7 


95 


2  for  I  SALE  ON  GENEALOGY  SHEETS 
BUY  A  SHEET,  GET  ONE  FREE! 

BUY  A  DOZEN,  GET  A  DOZEN  FREE! 

Pedigree  Sheets,  Family  Group,  Family  History,  Personal 
Record,  Entry  Forms,  Marriage  Entry,  and  many  more. 


m 


Assorted  Styles  In 
Ladies  5  - 10 
Childrens  8 Vi  3 


we  accept-  if- 


Pay-Less  g^f 


1481  SOUTH  STATE,  OREM 
(on  the  bus  route) 
225-3704 

Prices  good  at  Salt  Lake  stores,  too! 
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Al  Fullmer 

Sales  Manager 


Larry  Lundell 

Ass't.  Manager 


Jim  Zufelt 

Manager 


FOR  39  YEARS...  THE  NAME  EVERYONE 

LOOKS  UP  TO 


We  have  always  had  the  best  products  and  finest  facili¬ 
ties,  but  it  takes  people  to  really  make  things  go.  We 
have  the  people  —  53  experts  —  to  take  care  of  your 
automotive  needs,  from  brakes  and  tune-ups  to  repair¬ 
ing  tires  on  huge  earthmoving  equipment  , .  .  .  Brad 
Ragan’s  does  it  all,  and  does  it  expertly  with  people 
you  know. 


Steve  Branagan 

Service  Manager 


)!Ken  Chipmai 


Sid  Cordon 

Brake  &  Alignment 


ijjack  Lundell 


SEE  THE  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TIRES  BEST 

Si  BRAD  RAGAN’S 


|  CHECK  THESE  EXAMPLES  OF  OUR  LOW,  LOW  PRICES^ 

Goodyear 

Goodyear  New  4-Ply  Nylon 

STEEL  BELTED  RADIALS 

MARATHONS  FOR  YOUR  VW 

4E95 

JSL  Plus  F.E.T.  of  $2.14  Each 

1ft95 

■  pius  FET  of  $1 81  Each 

Size  BR78xl3  Blackwall 

Size  560x15  Blackwall 

FREE  Mounting — No  Trade  Needed 

FREE  Mounting — No  Trade  Needed 

OIL,  LUBE  and  “FILTER” 

FRONT  END  ALIGNMENT 

American  Passenger 

K  Cars  Only 

American  Passenger 

0|7  7  Cars  Only 

Add  $2.00  for  Air  Cond. 

We  Use  Pennzoil  10-40  Only 

or  Torsion  Bars 
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'Literature 


(Cont.  from  page  2) 

Moralistic  stories 

The  result  was  a  flood  of 
moralistic  stories  from  the 
Pens  of  such  writers  as 
Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron, 
Josephine  Spencer,  Susa 
Young  Gates,  and  Nephi 
Anderson.  These  stories,  long 
on  plot  and  short,  on  artistry 
and  character  development, 
appeared  in  virtually  every 
issue  of  the  Contributor,  the 
Woman’s  Exponent,  the 
Young  Woman’s  Journal,  and 
the  Improvement  Era. 
Modern  Mormons,  more 
sophisticated  in  their  tastes, 
reject  the  stories  while 
continuing  to  applaud  the 
morality  of  tales  wherein  the 
love  of  young  Mormons, 
strained  by  a  temporary 
straying  from  the  faith  by 
one  of  the  pair,  is  rewarded 
with  happiness  when  the 
erring  one  realizes  that  he  or 
she  had  been  misled  by  a 
wicked  world. 

Other  variations  included 
the  apostasy  and  resultant 
misery  of  a  once-stalwart 
Saint*  or  the  suitor  who 
finally  say  (or,  alas,  failed  to 
see)  the  truth  of  Mormonism 
and  married  the  girl  from  the 
mountains  (or  rode  sadly  off, 
full  of  bittersweet  admiration 
for  a  girl  who  could  stick  by 
her  faith).  These  stories, 
similar  to  the  popular  stories 
begin  read  by  all  of  America 
during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  are 
amusing  to  the  few  modern 
readers  who  indulge,  but  they 
often  afford  interesting 
cultural  insights  into  life  in 
the  Mormon  West,  where  life 
under  polygamy  and  words 
such  as  “mission,”  “ward,” 
“stake,”  “bishop”,  and 
“temple  work”  were  part  of 
the  idiom  which  linked  the 
Mormons  in  a  solid  front 
against  the  inroads  of 
“outsiders.” 

Gentile  and  saint 

By  and  large,  Mormons  and 
Mormonism,  until  1939, 
fared  badly  in  the  hands  of 
both  Gentile  and  Saint.  Susa 
Young  Gates,  in  1909, 
published  John  Stevens’ 
Courtship,  a  romance  of  the 
“Echo  Canyon  War,”  another 
of  the  faith-promoting  stories 
so  popular  among  the 


Mormons.  Nephi  Anderson 
achieved  the  same  kind  of 
fiction  with  his  continuingly 
popular  (among  Mormons  at 
least)  “Added  Upon,”  its 
se  ttings  including  pre-earth 
life,  earth  life  and  postmortal 
existence;  to  this  work  he 
added  “Marcus  King,” 
“Mormon”  (1909),  and 
“John  St.  John”'  (1917),  as 
well  as  several  similar 
moralistic  but  artistically 
unpromising  novels.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  thirties  and  the 
beginning  of  the  1940’s  a  new 
maturity  and  sophistication 
was  obvious. 

Vardis  Fisher’s  “Children 
Of  God”  (1939)  began  a  new 
era  in  the  Mormon  novel. 
Technically  far  more 
sophisticated  than  previous 
treatments,  the  book 
attempts  to  present  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  Mormon  story 
from  the  first  vision  of 
Joseph  Smith  in  1820  down 
to  the  Manifesto  of  1890  and 
the  end  of  resistance  by  the 
Church  to  the  United  States 
government.  As  the  subtitle 
of  the  novel  suggests,  Fisher’s 
purpose  is  to  render  “An 
American  Epic,”  and  in  the 
grand  sweep  of  its  subject  and 
the  rolling  cadences  of  its 
most  memorable  prose,  the 
book  is  impressive.  But  in  his 
imaginative  reconstruction  of 
the  characters  and  events  of 
this  well-known  epoch,  Fisher 
finds  difficulty  in  matching 
his  vision  of  the  Mormon 
experience  with  the  spiritual 
motivations  of  the  Mormons 
themselves.  The  result  is 
aninteresting  but  less  than 
profound  expression  of  this 
complex  of  remarkable 
history  and  significant 
people.  The  novel  is, 
nevertheless,  one  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  one  of  the 
most  noted  fictional 
treatments  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

Certainly  a  noteworthy 
achievement  is  Virginia 
Sorenson’s,  “A  Little  Lower 
than  the  Angels,”  (1942)  a 
novel  of  the  Nauvoo  Period. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the 
thoughts  of  the  heroine, 
Mercy  Baker  as  she 
contemplates  the  significance 
of  her  family: 

It  was  pure  peace, 
pure.  It  was  a  peace 
distilled  from  one  blood. 


peace  or  a  purer  one.  It 
had  to  be  made  ot  those 
who  belonged  together 
through  the  firm  right  of 
blood  and  bones.  First 
the  father  and  mother, 
brought  together  by  love 
and  the  highest  desire, 
and  then  the  children, 
one  by  one  taking  their 
places,  one  byone  as  the 
years  passed  filling 
another  and  another 
chair,  taking  their  places 
in  the  cradles  and 
trundles  and  cots,  taking 
their  places  one  by  one  at 
the  table.  In  every  child 
the  father  and  mother 
were  together  again, 
every  child  was  a  seal  on 
them. 

Certainly  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  its  more  mature 
literature.  If  we  recognize 
in  the  works  of  these 
novelists  as  a  more 
sophisticated  literature,  we 
can  find  in  the  efforts  of 
other  artists  increasing 


attention  to  the  artistic  and 
human  potential  in  the 
stuff  of  Mormon  life  and  in 
recent  years,  moreandmore 
artists  are  turning  with 
increasing  success  to  their 
Mormon  backgrounds  for 
subject  matter.  Their 
explorations  of  the 
Mormon  world  with  an  eye 
to  examining  universal 
human  experience  as  it  is 
filtered  through  the  prism 
of  Mormonism  have  yielded 
some  rich  discoveries. 

Some  of  these  stories 
reveal  a  fine  craftsmanship, 
particularly  in  such  authors 
as  Virginia  Sorenson,  Eileen 
Gibbons  Kump,  Douglas  H. 
Thayer,  and  Donald  R. 
Marshall,  all  of  whom  grew 
up  in  Mormon  towns  and 
villages  and  experienced  at 
first  hand  the 
confrontation  in  their  lives 
of  the  idealism  of  the 
Latter-DaySaints  with  the 
realities  of  the  world 
beyond  the  mountains. 

In  the  twentieth  century, 


Mormon  poets  have  broken 
loose  from  the  traditional 
shackles  which  bound  such 
writers  as  Orson  F.  Whitney. 
In  poetry,  as  in  the  short 
story,  twentieth-century 
writers  have  seen  the  power 
of  Mormon  faith  and 
symbols  as  literary  subjects, 


n  d  have 


foe 


i  s  e  d 


increasingly  upon 
the  human  meaning  of 
Latter-day  Saint  history, 
upon  the  personal  tragedies 
inherent  in  the 
confrontation  of  faith  with 
doubt.  One  of  the  good 
examples  of  the  use  of 
Mormon  history  in  a 
modern  poetic  medium  is 
this  section  from  Edward 
Hart’s  “To  Utah.” 


(Cont.  on  page  8) 
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Anderson  <* 

Members  of  the  Tidwell  family  pose  in  front  of  a  pioneer  log  cabin  at  Sunnyside° 
Picture  was  taken  by  George  Edward  Anderson  in  the  1880's. 
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You’ll  like  the  neat  little 
accent  that  stitching  makes... 


Hi 

The 
Burton 

by  Varsity-Town 

It’s  today’s  suit. 

Some  suits  are  made  to  get  you  looked  at, 
complimented.  This  is  one.  It  has  handsome 
styling,  pace-setting  patch  pockets,  and  neat 
accenting  stitching  outlining  pockets  and 
collar.  Tailored  of  a  light  and  wrinkle  fighting 
fabric  by  Varsity-Town  from  Seinsheimer. 
Get  one  and  get  more  out  of  summer  of  ’76. 

$145 


A  complete  catalog  of  programs  in  the  bicentennial 


year 
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Travel  Study -tfp 

Brigham  Young  University  Travel  Study  Adventures  '76 


APRIL  WORLD  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 

(Mexico  including  Yucatan)  (Adults  and  Students) 

April  16-28,  1976 

($716  from  Mexico  City  to  Merida,  Mexico) 

Directors:  JACK  H.  WEST,  RAY  T.  MATHENY,  MONTE  S.  NYMAN 


APRIL  WORLD  OF  THE  BIBLE 

(Adults  and  Students) 

(Rome  and  Israel) 

April  22 -May  2,  1976 

($1234  from  Salt  Lake  International) 

Directors:  WALTER  D.  BOWEN,  GEORGE  W.  PACE 
DALE  T.  TINGEY,  DANIEL  H.  LUDLOW,  W.  CLEON 
SKOUSEN,  LEON  R.  HARTSHORN 

WASHINGTON  SEMINAR  (Adults  and  Students) 
April  26 -June  18.  1976 
$200 

-  Directors:  J.  KEITH  MELVILLE,  ROBERT  H.  SLOVER 

JUNE  WORLD  OF  THE  BIBLE 
WITH  ALPINE  EUROPE  (Adults  and  Students) 
(Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Israel) 
June  I0-July  1,  1976 

($1561  from  Frankfurt)  (Add  $459  for  Debry  & Hilton 
Charter:  Salt  Lake/Frankfurt) 

Director:  WILSON  K.  ANDERSEN 


'ROUND  THE  WORLD  (Alumni) 

(Hawaii,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  Nepal,  India, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Israel,  Italy,  Spain) 

June  20-JUly  23,  1976 

($3695  from  any  major  airport  in  continental  USA 
Director:  ARTHUR  R.  WATKINS 


JERUSALEM  STUDY  ABROAD  ( students) 

(Paris,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Israel,  London) 

June  24-December  15,  1976 

($2990  from  Salt  Lake  International;  price  based  on  minimuir 
of  40  participants) 

Director:  JOHN  P.  FUGAL 

ALASKA  '76  (Adults  and  Students) 

(Cruise  the  magnificent  inside  passage  on  the  s 
June  28-July  6,  1976 
($793  from  Vancouver) 

Director:  HERBERT  E.  McLEAN 

CHURCH  HISTORY  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  '76 

(Adults  and  Students) 

(Independence,  Nauvoo,  Charleston,  Williamsburg, 

Washington.D.C.,  Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  Philadelphia, 

New  York,  Boston,  Concord,  Lexington,  Sharon,  Palmyra 
(Pageant),  Niagara  Falls,  Kirtland,  Winter  Quarters) 

21  day  tour  with  departures  from  July  9  to  July  16  1976 
Directors:  PHILLIP  D.  HARRIS,  SPENCER  J.  PALMER, 

JERRY  C.  ROUNDY  (Rexburg  Departure),  LAMAR  C.  BERRETT  (Kansas 
City  Departure),  A.  GARY  ANDERSON,  JAMES  B.  ALLEN  (Cleveland  < 
Departure),  GEORGE  L.  STREBEL,  RUSSELL  R.  RICH,  GLEN  R  STUBBS 
(Rexburg  Departure),  MAX  PARKINS,  PAUL  E.  DAHL  (Tucson  Departure 

OUR  BRITISH  ANCESTORS 

(Adults  and  Students) 

(Genealogical  research  in  the  British  Isles) 

July  12-August  10,  1976 

($260  +  $439  for  charter  from  Salt  Lake  International) 

Directors:  DAVID  E.  GARDNER,  DAVID  H.  PRATT  PAUL  F 
SMART,  EVAN  EVANS,  ROGER  FLICK 

INSIDE  EUROPE  (Adults  and  Students) 

(Interior  Design  emphasis  in  England,  France,  Switzerland 
Austria,  Italy) 

July  12-August  10,  1976 
($1599  from  Salt  Lake  International) 

Director:  JACK  H.  WEST 


Clip  and  Mail  Today! 


BYU  TRAVEL  STUDY 

202  HRCB 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah  84602 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  complete  information  describing  the 
program(s)  I  have  checked  to: 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _  ' 

City - - - State_ 


HISTORIQUE—  ITALY  TO  SCANDINAVIA 

(AdultsandStudents)  1 
(England,  France,  Switzerland.  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  1 
Denmark,  Norway)  1 
July  12-August  19,  1976  1 
($2398  from  Salt  Lake  International)  I 
Director:  DE  LAMAR  JENSEN  j 

EUROPE  ON  A  SHOESTRING 

(Students  and  Young  Adults)  jj 
(England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Yugoslavia, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands) 

July  12-August  10,  1976  J 
($1 642  from  Salt  Lake  International)  | 
Directors;  MARION  J.  BENTLEY,  C.  KENT  DUNFORD 

EUROPE  WITH  ESPANA 

•;  (Adults  and  Students)  j 

(England,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Holland ) 

July  12-August  10,  1976  j 
($1998  from  Salt  Lake  International) 
DirCdpr;  KEITH  L.ROOS 

EXPANDED  WORLD  OF  THE 

(Adults  and  Students)  BOOK  OF  MORMON 
(Mexico  including  the  Yucatan  and  Acapulco,  Guatemala,  Honduras) 

August 9-29, 1976  .  ! 
($1598  from  Los  Angeles  International ) 
Director:  H.  DONL  PETERSON 


DISCOVER  ISRAEL 

(Students  and  Young  Adults) 
(London  and  Israel) 
August  10-24,  1976 
($1188  from  Salt  Lake  International ) 
Directors:  RICHARD  OPENSHAW,  HAWS  MARBLE. 
RALPH  COTTRELL,  A.  DEAN  WENGREEN, 

EUROPE  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

(Stucjents  and  Young  Adults) 
(England,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France) 
($1383  from  Salt  Lake  International)  August  10-24,  1976 
Director:  MILT  SHARP 

TEMPLES  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND 

(AdultsandStudents) 
(London,  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Israel) 
($1598  from  Salt  Lake  International)  August  10-24,  1976 
Directprs:  GILBERT  SCHARFFS,  HAROLD  GLEN  CLARK, 
"‘■k  ERNEST  EBERHARD,  JR. ,  A.  LOUIS  FIFE 

FALL  SEMESTER  IN  HAWAII 

’  (Students) 
August  26, 1976-December  17,  1976 
TBA 

ALUMNI  MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE 

(foralumni  and  friends) 
(Athens/Piraeus,  Heradion,  Santorini,  Alexandria  (Cairo) 
Port  Said  (Suez  Canal),  Haifa,  (Jerusalem,  Galilee),  Cyprus 
(Paphos),  Rhodes, Kusadasi  (Ephesus),  Patmos,  Delos, 
Mikonos,  Piraeus/Athens) 
October23-November7,  1976 
Directors:  DANIEL  H.  LUDLOW,  RICHARD  L.  GUNN 

DECEMBER  WORLD  OF  THE  BIBLE 

(AdultsandStudents) 
December  27,  1976-January  6,  1977 
Directors:  TBA 

DECEMBER  WORLD  OF 
THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 

(Adults  and  Students) 
December  26,  1976-January  6,  1977 
Directors:  TBA 


Prices  Subject  to  Change. 


Also,  please  send  similar  information  t< 
the  following  friends: 


Telephone  (  )_ 


— Zip— 


BOOK  o: 

□  APRIL  WORLD  OF  THE  BIBLE 

□  WASHINGTON  SEMINAR 

□  JUNE  WORLD  OF  THE  BIBLE 

and  Egypt)  jun/id-Ju'y  1° "k" 

□  'ROUND  THE  WORLD  June  20-Jul 

□  JERUSALEM  STUDY  ABROAD 

□  ALASKA  '76  June  28-July  6 

□  CHURCH  HISTORY  AND  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  '76  2 1  day  tour  with 
departures  from  July  9  to  16 

□  OUR  BRITISH  ANCESTORS 


□  EUROPE  Ol 

□  EUROPE  W 


A  SHOESTRING 


□  TEMPLES  AND  TMHOLY  LAND  [Londor 

□  FALL  SEMESTER  IN  HAWAII 

□  ALUMNI  MEDITERRANEAN  ODYSSEY 
(cruise  for  alumni  and  friends)  Oct.  23-Nov..  7 

□  DECEMBER  WORLD  OF  THE  BIBLE 


The  latest  in  fashion  for  the  fashion-minded  woman  helps 
complete  our  "store  for  all  reasons."  We  feature  all  famous 
name  brands  in  jeans,  blouses,  sweaters,  jackets,  coats, 
coordination  outfits,  casual  pants,  and  all  your  clothing 
needs. 


QUALITY, CONVENIENCE, PRICE 


SHOP  THE  CROSSROADS  OF  VALUE 


SOONER  OR  LATER 
ALL  ROADS 
LEAD  HERE 
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,j*uilt  craze  turns 


rastime  to  profit 


jig,  the  actual  piecing 
r  of  scraps  of  material 
.  beautiful  blankets,  is 
lost  art. 
is  what  Janet 
Mary  Collins  of 
say,  and  they  should 
they  buy,  sell, 
;t  quilts. 

Clark,  and  Mrs. 
young,  well-dressed 
akers,  started  a 
called  “Pioneer 
/ork,”  mainly  as  a 
And  that  is  still  the 
purpose  of  the 
they  insist.  But 
bought  and  sold 
over  the  county, 
placing  quilts  with 
Redford  and  John 

isiness  started  three 
years  ago,  says  Mrs. 
“We  just  started 
about  patchwork,  and 
that  we  would  like 
i  some  quilts.”  At  the 
were  hard  to  find, 
the  word  kind  of 
,  and  we  got  more 
than  we  could  afford, 
started  to  sell  them.” 
iy  their  collection  of 
which  they  have  kept 
hemselves  numbers 
:n  30  and  35.  They 
ept  one  or  two  of  each 
eir  favorite  patterns, 
of  these  patterns  are 
onal  ones  that  have 
sed  for  generations, 
patterns  include  such 
as  “the  pineapple 
which  “is  an  old 
te,”  says  Mrs.  Clark.  “It 


stands  fof  hospitality  and 
welcome.”  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  diamonds  spreading 
out  from  the  center,  like  the 
outside  of  a  pineapple. 

There  is  also  “the  optical 
illusion”  pattern.  Mrs  Collins 
holds  one  of  these  up 
proudly.  The  pattern  seems 
to  constantly  move  and  shift. 
“It  is  made  of  close  to  10,000 
nickel-sized  pieces  of  cloth,” 
she  explains. 

“The  double  wedding  ring 
pattern,  which  is  a  series  of 
joined  rings,  is  an  old 
traditional  pattern  which  any 
quilter  would  know,”  says 
Mrs.  Collins. 

Among  the  many  pieces  of 
cloth  and  the  intricate 
stitching  is  not  only  a  quilt, 
but  a  work  of  art  that  belongs 
exclusively  to  each  individual. 
The  patterns  are  traditional 
designs  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter  for  years. Most  quilts 
have  a  design  centered  around 
one  of  these  traditional 
patterns. 

“The  interesting  thing  is 
that  there  seem  to  be  a  few 
patterns  that  are  favorites  in 
each  area.  But  each  quilter 
still  applies  her  own 
creativity,”  says  Mrs.  Clark. 

“A  woman’s  stitching  is 
almost  a  trademark,”  adds 
Mrs.  Collins.  “I  can  usually 
recognize  a  women’s  quilt  if  I 
have  seen  some  of  her’s 
before.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  of  this  hobby  is  the 
people  which  are  met  in 
acquiring  and  selling  the 
quilts.  “They  are  sometimes 
as  colorful  as  the  quilts,” 
laughs  Mrs.  Clark. 


The  women  who  make 
these  quilts  are  usually 
industrious,  and  very 
interesting.  This  has  spawned 
an  appreciation  of  these 
women  and  their  way  of  life 
for  Mrs.  Clark,  and  Mrs. 
Collins. 


h  a 


appreciative  of  these  women 
and  their  feelings,”  says  Mrs. 
Clark.  “Some  of  them  are  just 
thrilled  to  have  people  come 
and  see  them  and  show  an 
interest  in  what  they  are 
doing.” 

Some  of  these  women  will 
quilt  every  night,  while  their 
husbands  relax  and  watch 
television,  said  Mrs.  Collins. 
“Some  of  them  have  closets 
full  of  quilts.” 

But  not  all  the  quilters  are 
women.  One  of  their  favorite 
quilters  is  a  man,  says  Mrs. 
Clark.  “He  does  this  while  he 
stays  at  home  caring  for  an 
invalid  wife.” 

But  quilters  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer  all  the  time. 
This  is  a  concern  for  Mrs. 
Clark.  “We  have  found  very 
few  younger  women  who  are 
quilting  and  piecing.  It  is 
becoming  a  lost  art.” 


1 


CNl_y  S18.9S 


CHOOSE  ONE  OF  5  POSES  AND 
YOU  GET:  1-8x10  or  2-5x7  or  3-3x5 


MAKE  YOURAPPT  NOW! 

We  have  caps, gown  &  cape  for  bachelors,  masters  - 
you  must  furnish  doctorate 

EXT  2017  116  ELWC 


“Thinline”  NOW 

5-Function  L.E.D.  e 

yellow  gold  color  or  fQU93 
stainless  steel  w  w 

5  Revolving  Charge  •  Zales  Custom  Charge 
nericard  .  Master  Charge  .  American  Expres: 
Diners  Club  .  Carte  Blanche  •  Layaway 


The  Diamond  Store 


University  Mall  -  Orem 
224-0521 


Mrs.  Collins  and  Mrs.  Clark  hold  up  one  of  the  traditional  quilts  from  their  collection.  The 
patterns  are  handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter  for  years. 
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Janet  Clark  describes  the  growth  of  her  quilt  collection 
from  hobby  to  "Pioneer  Patchwork,"  a  profitable  business. 


L  |  -ne  quilts  like  the  one  collector  Mary  Collins  is  holding 
>  i  made  of  10,000  pieces  of  cloth. 


THE  STORE 
FOR  AU 
SEASONS 


NUMBER  1 


1290  South 
State,  Orem 


SKIS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

When  we  say  "number  one  in  skiing,"  we  mean  it,  and 
intend  to  live  up  to  it.  We  have  a  reputation  to  live  up  to 
and  we  do  it.  Top  names  like  Head,  Kneissl,  Olin,  Scott, 
Hansen,  Nordica,  Solomon,  and  many  more  are  the  reaso,.' 


SPORTING  GOODS 

You  never  have  to  change  stores  with  the  seasons;  Wolfes 
I  is  your  complete  store  for  all  seasons  and  all  reasons.  You 
j  can  depend  on  the  greatest  names  in  Tennis,  Golf,  Hunting, 

'  Fishing,  Baseball  or  Basketball.  _  r 


FASHION  SPORTSWEAR 

p  Fashion  is  our  design.  From  the  casual  "Swabbied' 
ans  to  beautiful  vested  suits  you  get  the  most  recent  and 
ked  for  fashions  from  all  over 


LADIES  SPORTSWEAR 


Fine  Quality 
Famous  L.E.D.’s 

NOW  AT  EVEN 
LOWER  PRICES 

These  are  the  same  outstanding  timepieces 
Zales  has  always  been  selling— now 
reduced  to  these  tremendous  low  prices. 


Originally  $150 
REDUCED  TO 

$125 
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Editorial  cartooning 


Century  of  hostility 


By 

JOLENE  McBRIDE 

t  Thl  s£etcll:  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith  being  thrown 
into  the  air  by  a  ten  foot 
toad. 

The  caption:  “The  reader 
will  already  have  observed 
that  a  great  variety  of 
.  contradictory  stories  were 

related  by  the  Smith  family 
before  they  had  any  fixed 
Plan  of  operation 
j  representing  the  finding  of 

the  plates  from  which  their 
book  was  translated.  One  is 
that  after  the  plates  were 
taken  from  their  hiding  place 
by  Jo,  he  again  laid  them 
clown,  looked  into  the  hole 
where  he  saw  a  toad,  which 
immediately  transformed 
itself  into  a  spirit,  and  gave 
him  a  tremendous  blow.” 

The  year  was  1834.  The 
book  was  E.D.  Howe’s 
“Mormonism  Unveiled.”  And 
the  caricature  of  Joseph 
Smith  as  a  “fraudulent 
prophet”  was  to  be  the  first 
of  nearly  a  century  of 
anti-Mormon  cartoons,  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  most 
hostile  pictorial  campaigns 
against  any  group  of  people 
in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

When  one  looks  at  the 
graphic  side  of  anti-Mor- 
monism,  BYU  psychology 
professor  Dr.  Gary  L.  Bunker 
belives  “you  learn  something 
more  about  the  intensity  of 
feeling.  In  some  cases, 
pictures  may  have  been  more 
important  than  words.” 

“It  was  common  in  the 
nineteenth  century  for  Blacks 
or  Jews  or  Indians  to  be 
maligned,”  Dr.  Bunker 
I  continues.  “And  Mormons 
were  certainly  as  unpopular 
as  any  other  minority  group 
of  the  period.” 

Dr.  Bunker  has  taken  a  long 
look  at  the  Gentile  view  of 
Mormons,  in  pictures  for  the 
period  between  1830  and 
1914.  Collaborating  with 
assistant  church  historian 
Davis  Bitton,  he  has  combed 
historical  societies,  museums 
and  libraries  from  Harvard  to 
California  for  what  may  be 
the  best  collection  of 
Mormon  graphic  images  in 
the  country. 

In  a  collection  of  some 
1,5  00  pictures  from 
magazines,  books,  illustrated 
weeklies  and  a  limited 
number  of  newspapers.  Dr 
Bunker  finds  a  few  that  are 
sympathetic  to  Mormonism, 
but  “a  substantial  amount  of 
hostility.” 


A  hand-holding  device  for 
all  of  Brigham  Young’s 
wives  . .  .  following  Brigham 
Young’s  death:  a  bed  full  of 
women  surrounding  a  pair  of 
boots  ...  Such  illustrations 
represent  the  most  common, 
national  target  of  scorn 
against  the  Mormons: 
polygamy,  called  “a 
representative  threat  to 
cultural  values,”  and  Brigham 
Young,,  stereotyped  as 
“lustful,  subversive  and 
autocratic.” 

‘‘Because  Mormons 
believed  in  polygamy,  they 
defied  the  laws,”  Dr.  Bunker 
explains.  “They  believed  the 
law  of  the  land  was  not 
constitutional.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  civilly 
disobedient  and  thus 
subversive. 

Brigham  Young,  Dr. 
Bunker  continues,  “seemed 
to  be  the  prototype  of 
Mormon  men.  The  Mormon 
male  was  often  the  portly, 
rural  figure  Brigham  Young 
has  been  generalized  to  be.” 

The  Mormon  man  in  these 
drawings  was  also  portrayed 
as  a  coward.  “A  fairly 
common  theme,”  says  Dr. 
Bunker,  “was  Mormon  men 
standing  in  the  background 
while  the  Mormon  women 
fought  the  battles.  As  early  as 
1850,  Mormon  men  were 
depicted  as  hiding  behind 
their  women.” 

“There  were  a  variety  of 
stereotypes  of  Mormon 
women,”  he  goes  on.  “They 
were  frequently  perceived  as 
being  enslaved  a  ‘ 
occasionally  pictured 
sensuous  and  worldly. 
Occasional  sympathetic 
treatments  defined  them  as 
being  unhappy  with  the 
system.” 

The  commonest  targets 
were  different  in  Utah 
politics,  economics  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith.  “Joseph  F. 
Smith,”  Dr.  Bunker  says, 
“was,  doubtless,  the  most 
caricatured  president  of  the 
church  in  the  ‘Tribune.’ 
There  was  a  cartoon  of  him 
on  the  front  page  almost 
regularly.” 

The  implications  were 
“bitter  and  hostile.”  They 
depicted  the  Church  as 
“economically  exploitative 
and  politically  exploitative, 
controlling  the  votes  of  the 
people,  taking  advantage  of 
the  poor.  Joseph  F.  Smith 
was  shown  as  being  the  power 
behind  Senator  Reed  Smoot 
and  as  using  the  tithing  funds 
for  economic  self  interest.” 

“The  ‘Tribune’  was  mainly 
hostile  until  around  1911,” 


Dr.  Bunker  explains.  “Then  it 
began  to  be  more  neutral.” 

All  the  church  presidents 
through  Joseph  F.  Smith 
were  negatively  characterized. 
In  the  early  days  of  the 
church,  Joseph  Smith  was 
portrayed  “frequently  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  as  one  who 
wields  psychological  power 
and  mezmerizes  church 
members.” 

The  hard  feelings  may  well 
be  explained  by  the  following 
excerpt  from  “Harper’s 
Weekly”  of  1857:  “The 
Mormons  are  100,000  strong 
in  Utah.  They  have  200,000 
spies  and  agents  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 
They  are  closely  alligned  with 
300,000  Indians.”: 

Dr.  Bunker  attributes  part 
of  the  hostility  to  fear  caused 
by  misinformation,  plus  a  lot 
of  other  rumors. 

Another  strategy  in  hostile 
portrayals  was  to  link 
Mormons  with  other 
unpopular  groups.  There 
would  be,  for  instance,  a 
cartoon  of  a  Black  Mormon. 
“That  was  in  the  days  when 
Blacks  were  portrayed  as 
chicken  stealing,  watermelon 
eating  and  stupid.”  Another 
cartoon  had  Brigham  Young 
in  the  Pope’s  clothing. 
Another  had  Mormonism  and 
Catholicism  ambushing  the 


Capitol  Building.  “They  used 
whatever  they  could  to 
malign.  • 

Back  then,  explains  Dr. 
Bunker,  “the  culture  was 
supportive  of  stereotyping 
minority  groups.  Today, 
‘Harper’s  Monthly’  for 
instance,  would  never  think 
of  maligning  minority  groups 
in  that  way.  It  would  seem  to 
me  if  the  same  kinds  of 
cartoons  were  printed  today 
there  would  be  litigation.” 

Dr.  Bunker’s  research  is  not 
yet  complete.  He  still  has  a 
lot  of  searching,  collecting,  a 
computer  analysis  and  more 
careful  study  before  him.  The 
work  is  extensive. 

“Some  discouraged  us 
because  of  the  awesome 
task,”  he  remarks.  “But  we 
began  and  we’re  happy  about 
it.”: 

But  while  Dr.  Bunker  is 
looking  at  a  true  side  of  U.S. 
history,  he  finds  it,  by  no 
means  a  bright  side.  “One  of 
things  that’s  striking  to  me,” 
he  says,  “is  that  the  imagery 
of  Mormons  was  so  negative 
in  graphic  material.  And  they 
didn’t  have  any  way  to 
answer  it.  The  Mormons 
didn’t  retaliate,  for  example, 
in  the  ‘Deseret  News.’  ” 
k  But  he  is  quick  to  add, 
“That  is,  of  course,  to  their 
credit.” 
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A  typical  anti-Mormon  cartoon  appeared  in  the  Nov.  7,  1883  issue  of  "Puck,"  a  popular  maqazine 
Sfturn  ofth?Sntur^Ut  *  8XtraCted  "Mormonism"  it,  typifying  the  sensationalism 


.  in  New  York  City.  1_ 
against  Mormons  befo 


A  drawing  in  a  book  published  in  the  1870's  shows 
Brigham  Young  on  his  travels"  to  Southern  Utah 
Anti-Mormon  writers  and  cartoonists  often  maliciously 
referred  to  the  entourage  as  "Brigham's  Harem" 
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OVERNIGHT  SERVICE  ON  CLEANING 
AND  REPAIRS 

Lowe's  Typewriter  Co. 

294  North  1 00  West  373-3631 

“Just  across  from  Sears” 


WE’VE  GOT  A  BICENTENNIAL,  TOO 


When  Fathers  Dominquez  and  Escalante  along  with  their 
small  party  emerged  from  what  is  now  Spanish  Fork  Canyon  into 
what  became  Utah  Valley  in  September  of  1776,  their  first  view 
was  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  background  and  a  pleasant,  gentle  land¬ 
scape  sloping  toward  it.  That  landscape  became  the  city  of  Span¬ 
ish  Fork. 

It  was  pleasant  then. 

It  is  pleasant  now. 

It  could  have  become  a  Catholic  colony  if  original  plans  had 
worked  out,  but  fate  decreed  otherwise,  and  it  became  part  of  the 
Mormon  settlement  in  Utah. 

To  commemorate  the  arrival  of  the  Fathers  into  Utah  Valley, 
Spanish  I  ork  City  is  financing  a  monument  in  their  honor.  The 
monument,  to  be  cast  by  Dr.  Avard  Fairbanks  will  be  erected  and 
dedicated  September  23rd  in  the  city  park  on  south  Main  Street. 

TWO  OTHER  BIG  EVENTS  COMING  UP 

Other  Spanish  Fork  events  slated  for  this  summer  include  the 
State  Junior  Livestock  Show  and  Fiesta  Days. 

The  Junior  Livestock  Show  is  a  Spanish  Fork  tradition- 
known  as  the  oldest  regular  show  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It’s 
scheduled  for  April  29th,  30th,  and  May  1st. 

Fiesta  Days  showcases  the  city  and  its  fine  recreational  assets. 
Highlight  of  the  “Days”  is  a  rodeo  and  two  big  parades.  Plan 
for  Fiesta  Days  on  July  23rd  and  24th. 

Why  don’t  you  put  one  or  both  of  these  big  attractions  on 
your  bicentennial  calendar  this  year? 

Spanish 
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'Golden  Legacy' 


Elder  J.  Golden  Kimball: 

A  great,  Mormon  folk  hero 


ilden  Legacy,  A  Folk 
:  of  J.  Golden  Kimball 
ner  BYU  professor  of 
Thomas  E  1  Cheney, 
cognition  is  given  to 
eney ’s  work.  As  with 
■  yarns,  some  contain 
ts  of  error.  Mr.  Cheney 
rked  to  assure  that  the 
sed  in  his  book,  if  not 
true,  are  yarns  which 
y  reflect  the  man  who 
ibject  of  them.) 

much  toil,  a  young 
1  Idaho  had  saved 
.  to  buy  the  prize  of 
ms  -  a  team  of  horses 
/agon.  Then,  a  member 
First  Council  of  the 
y  came  to  preside  at 
:ake  conference.  The 
rity  urged  the  stake 
nt  to  call  a  young  man 
in  a  mission.  After 
over  the  prospects, 
ke  president  decided  to 
s  young  man  with  the 
nd  wagon  to  accept  the 
The  young  man  was 
:ant.  He  said,  “I’ve 
i  hard  to  get  a  team 
agon,  and  I  hate  to  give 


TONY  WOLLER  “Now,  if  there  is  any  one  another.  You  have  forgotten  like  them  he  looked  into  his  seem  to  portray  a  harsh  man, 

thing  that  I  am  normal  in,”  the  Lord  and  how  he  has  consciousness  for  values  quite  Cheney  is  quick  to  note  that 

tor’s  Note:  All  the  he  said,  “it  is  frankness,  blessed  you  .  .  .There  is  opposed  to  fleshly  Elder  Kimball  never  spoke 

on  J.  Golden  Kimball  Whenever  the  time  comes,  in  contention  among  you,  and  gratification  and  physical  with  malice.  Cheney  says 

article  are  taken  from  my  ministerial  labors,  that  I  you  are  pulling  about  the  way  comfort.  Mankind’s  greatest  Elder  Kimball  was  a  man  of 

achievements  are  attained  in  great  compassion 


wrestling  with  love  and  hate,  especially  felt  an  admiration 
right  and  wrong,  truth  and  for  those  who  suffered  for 
error,  and  with  all  the  the  cause  of  righteousness.  He 
opposing  forces  of  heaven  rarely  ended  a  talk  without 
and  hell.”  This  folk  hero  was  the  supplication:  “God  save 
a  man  with  whom  the  the  people.”  The  following 
members  of  the  church  could  excerpt  from  a  sermon 
identify,  and  they  loved  him.  illustrates  the  deep  love  he 
Mend  your  ways!  felt  in  his  heart  for  the  Saints 

of  God:  “Then  I  would  like 
Another  common  Kimball  to  take  you  on  a  trip  down  to 
yarn  is  about  the  time  he  Arizona  in  the  St.  John’s 

went  to  Southern  Utah  to  country.  I  preached  faith 

preside  at  a  stake  conference  there  once,  but  I  want  to  tell 
After  touring  the  town,  he  you  I  haven’t  got  enough 
emphatically  warned  the  faith  to  stay  in  such  an 
people-  “If  you  don’t  mend  undesirable  country.  You  talk 
your  ways  only  ten  per  cent  about  good  people;  you  talk 

of  you  are  going  to  make  the  about  righteous  people;  I  tell 

celestial  kingdom!”  The  good  you  there  are  people  in  this 


uprerat  this  comment  and  their  shoe  strings.  That  hard  of  1892.  From  then  until  his  forgiveness,  for  he  has 

nrotested  to  Te  First  country  and  their  obedience  unexpected  death  in  an  provided  an  opportunity  that 

Presidency  Elder  KimS  to  the  priesthood  of  God,  has  automobile  accident  m  1938  with  all  our  weaknesses  we 
re  turned  a  t  the  next  made  those  men  great  he  served  in  that  council  with  can  repent.  And  if  you  take 

conference  with  instructions  characters.  You  can’t  courage  devotion,  and  from  me  the  joy,  the 

conterence  witn  instruction  discQurage  them  They  wm  humility.  And  though  he  was  happiness,  the  peace  and 


Elder  J.  Golden  Kimball  was  a  tall,  slender  former  mule-skinner  who  was  characterized  by 
his  high  voice  and  flair  for  swearing. 

genuine,”  the  old  man 
wheezed.  “Seems  like  all  the 
stories  told  these  days  are 
either  about  me  or  Mae 
West.” 


to  apologize.  ...  -  - 

After  he  arrived,  he  looked  build  a  dam  across  the 


Former  BYU  professor  Thomas  E.  Cheney  collected 
anecdotes  for  his  "Folk  History  of  J.  Golden  Kimball." 


i  humble  and  unpretentious  forgiveness,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
the  town  In  Colorado  River  “every*  five  man,  he  was  never  satisfied  to  what  have  I  left?  I  would  not 
conference  he  said  “I  have  years,  if  it  washes  out,  the  be  a  “halfway”  man  and  so  give  you  a  mckle  for  the 
conterence,  ne  saiu,  i  nave  j  >  ,  ,  ’  ,  he  worked  hard  in  his  own  whole  thing.  I  love  this 

ST.  S  —  I,0maT'.Tw  &  ffl  £&2S  ,£,  w,y  to  build  the  kingdom  of  work." 

™„a,h“Af.”r  looking  is  .1*1,  homo;  that  is  thru,  Goitata! S’ ^TwaS 
things  over  again  and  with  country  ;  there  they  worship  sermons,  ^which^were^  1^ 
careful  thought  and  much  God. 


rayer,  I  will  have  to 


General  Authority 


l’t  worry,”  replied  the 
authority,  “if  you  will 

the  call,  the  Lord  will  cannot  be  frank  and  honest  that  first  song  went.  And  if  ;  t  - ,  , 

e  you  a  better  team  with  the  people  I  will  feel  you  continue,  you  will  not  apologize  tor  my  rash  remanc. 

he  wagon  when  you  that  my  usefulness  has  come  prosper.  God  will  not  give  If  you  don  t  mend  your  ways, 

to  an  end.  I  cannot  talk  if  I  you  a  —  thing.”  only  five  per  cent  of  you  will 

seemed  to  convince  have  not  freedom,  and  if  I  make  it  to  the  celes  la 

Stag  man,  and  he  left  over  feel 1  ”»<,  “»  Good  Joe  charisma  k™^-hno*,Sr»d  otter  jointed  the  tanks  of  the  First  because  he 

fiSThe  “ediu££d,  befnableiofalk”  The  charisma  of  J.  Golden  well-known  Kimball  yarns  Council  of  Seventy  in  April  kindn--- 

d  a  while  and  waited,  Kimball  was  the  charisma  of 

itting  the  "team  seemed  A  spirit  of  independence  the  Good  Joe,  the  regular 

issible.  Finally,  he  fellow,  the  man  in  authority 

) ached  that  authority  This  spirit  of  independence  with  whom  everyone 

made  him  the  promise  led  to  an  honesty  that  identified.  Cheney  recalls  the 
“You  prophesied  triumphed  over  orthodoxy  first  time  he  saw  Elder 
f  I  went  on  a  mission  when  the  two  seemed  in  Kimball  he  was  kind  of 
ord  would  provide  me  a  conflict.  A  widely  circulated  shocked.  “He  was  kind  of 
nd  wagon  when  I  story  with  variations  follows:  ugly  -  so  tall  and  thin  -  and 
.  I’ve  been  home  a  “I  once  gave  a  sermon  in  the  his  eyes  so  close  together,  and 
now,  and  I  can’t  earn  tabernacle;  it  was  a  darn  good  I  was  not  impressed  with  his 
;h  to  get  them.”  one,  too.  After  the  meeting,  voice,”  Cheney  says.  But, 

’  church  leader  led  him  President  Grant  really  raked  Cheney  like  the  rest  of  the 
s  corral  and  sent  him  me  over  the  coals  for  some  of  church,  quickly  developed  a 
with  his  own  team  and  the  language  I  used;  but  I  told  deep  love  for  the  man  who 
X.  him: ‘That  was  the  best  damn  showed  the  struggling  Saints 

er,  back  in  his  house,  his  sermon  you’ve  heard  in  a  long  that  a  man  can  be  a  human 
scolded  the  general  while.’  ’’  being,  have  failings  and  still 

_ity  for  his  being  so  But  most  important,  his  love  the  church, 
rous.  “Hush  up,”  he  independence  led  to  great 
ired.  “If  the  Lord  won’t  courage  in  defense  of  the 
his  promises,  then,  by  gospel  he  loved  so  well.  When 


_  cuff,  he  bore 

testimony  to  the  world  of  the 


A  growing  legacy 


estored  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  last  conference 
address  he  delivered,  he  said: 
I  love  God,  and  I  love  God 


Elder  Kimball  was  aware  of 
the  growing  Kimball  legacy 
during  his  lifetime.  A  nephew 
approached  him  once  and 
'  ‘  “Well,  Uncle  Golden,  I 


, -  7  ■  t-t  a  saia:  wen,  uncie  cioiuen,  i 

J.  Golden  Kimball  first  because  he  ls  a  God  of  lo  ’  heard  another  J.  Golden  yam 


a  God  of 


Today,  in  1976,  the  stories 
about  Mae  West  have  long 
ceased,  but  the  legacy  of 
Jonathan  Golden  Kimball 
lives  on.  To  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  the  cowpoke 
churchman  will  always  be 
proof  there  is  hope  —  hope 
that  the  common  people  can 
also  succeed  in  the  tests  of 
mortal  probation.  To  others, 
J.  Golden  will  serve  to  remind 
them  of  the  reality  and 
goodness  of  humanity.  To 
everyone,  the  legacy,  the 
yarns,  the  man  will  be 
“golden.”  


Think  of  God 


Long  remembered 


_  general  authority 
story  was,  of  course,  J. 


president  of  the  Southern  “Think  of  God.  How  many 
States  Mission,  he  once  of  us  think  of  God  thirty 
attempted  to  hold  a  minutes  out  of  twenty-four 
conference  in  a  city.  Not  a  hours,”  the  old-time  leader 
woman  was  in  the  crowd,  and  once  asked  in  a  sermon, 
story  was,  or  course,  j.  he  recognized  that  as  a  sign  of  “There  is  not  one  out  oi  live 
len  Kimball.  Although  great  danger.  But  he  was  hundred  that  actually  thinks 
particular  yarn  was  told  determined  to  preach  of  God  and bis  Son  Jesus 
t  his  father,  Heber  C.  repentance.  Christ  Thirty  _minutes  a  day, 

tall,  long  before  Golden  Then,  when  he  arose  to  do;  but  the  first  thing  I  know, 
born,  as  a  folk  speak,  something  came  over  my  mind  wanders  off 
tation,  it  is  typical  of  him  and  he  opened  his  mouth  something  else • 

Stories  about  the  tall,  and  spoke  with  courage.  This  ge neral  autho: rity,  w) ho 
,  ex-muleskinner  who  “Gentlemen,  you  have  not  readily  admittea  nis 
d  46  years  in  the  First  come  here  to  listen  to  the  weaknesses  also  strugg 
icil  of  the  Seventy  have  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  I  know  hard  to  observe  The  Word  of 
ilated  around  the  church  what  you  have  come  for.  You  Wisdom.  He  grew  up  m  a  ti 
the  first  days  he  stung  have  come  to  find  out  about  when  the  church  did 
:ars  of  the  Saints  with  his  the  Mountain  Meadows  strictly  enforce  tbeJVord  of 
squeaky  voice.  Elder  Massacre  and  polygamy  and  Wisdom,  a"d^  ”eT :  sf £ 
ill’s  spicy  use  of  taboo  God  being  my  helper,  I  will  able  to  conquer  the  habits 
■cj  words  continue  to  tell  you  the  truth.”  He  then  gamed  m  youth.  .  , 
k  and  delight  Mormon  talked  for  an  hour  and  the  Once  FWer  Kimbaii  was 
snees  as  they  first  did  meeting  was  dismissed  downtown  erting  dinner  with 
i  he  solemnly  declared  without  a  stir  of  trouble,  some  friends,  mostly  y  • 
n  from  the  pulprit.  Later,  in  his  hotel,  he  heard  a  smce  he  was  at  the  end  of  the 
mons  will  likely  long  brass  band  playing  outside,  table,  the  waiter  came  to  take 
:mber  his  down-to-earth  Thinking  it  meant  trouble,  hisorderiirst.  ,  , 

and  humor,  the  Elder  Kimball  sent  an  So,  Elder  Kimball  ordered 

itaneity  and  frankness  of  assistant  to  find  out.  The  his  dinner.  The  waier  wr 
speech,  and  the  genuine  townsfolk  told  the  aide,  it  down  andaskedElder 
passion  he  showed  for  his  “We’re  serenading  that  big  Kimball  what  he  would  have 
w  men  He  is  the  “great”  long  fellow.”  Elder  Kimball  to  dnnk. 

Infoikhero  commented:  “That  is  the  Elder  BmtaB: »ns*ered  in 

folk  hero,  writes  Thomas  only  brass  band  I  haw  eye,  a  JOT  weak  vom J 

Jheney,  may  be  any  or  all  had  dispense  music  alter  one 

the  following  types:  of  my  talks.” 
jpendent  spirit,  winner, 
ndid  performer,  hero  of  A  winner 

al  acceptability,  or  group 

ant.  Cheney,  author  of  “He  was  a  winner,  writes 
e  Golden  Years,  a  Folk  Cheney,  because  “he  did  the 
tory  of  J.  Golden  unexpected  -  he  moved  from 

iball,”  says  Elder  Kimball  the  muleskinner  to  the  first 

its  all  of  these  categories,  echelon  of  Mormon 
book  is  packed  with  hierarchy.”  And  he  was  a 
ightful'  anecdotes  which  splendid  performer  because 
r  humble  witness  to  Elder  “he  was  an  original  wit 

nball’s  qualifications  as  among  preachers,  the  Hnuht  that 

rmondom’s  grea.es,  foik  JJJg-.-g 

eivin  g  them  knockout  deeply  religious  man.  He 
_  u-  ranches  ”  defended  the  gospel  with 

On  his  own  P  Elder  Kimball  was  sent  vigor  and  valor  his  entire  life. . 

T  or.  iso  nnre  to  a  stake  in  Idaho  He  preached  loyalty  to  the 
?rnLa°ke  Titv  ’  Go  *  which  was  rent  by  the  spirit  leaders  of  the  church  mom 
nbaU  was  theson o?Heber  of  criticism.  Elder  Kimbatt  »«fh ““  ™m°»  whofS 

isr€“S? 

s  on  his  own.  He  became  a  ,  «0  charisma,  his  appeal  was  his 

tte^Bear  Fhve^country ’’it  ?“Mo«n,»ttfffiih.”  '  humanity.  Cheney  writes:  “In 

J  in  mat  tough  Sier  Immediately,  he  followed  him  humanity  was 
,  that  mder  lGmbaU’s  “art  with  these  remarks:  “How  do  humanized.  The  spirit  of  the 
;|e^f  rbpae,f«cttd  Vh»  hk.tta,nsi»ginss  Sounds  man  was  ajways  gjpplmg 
i  his  spmt  of  independence  k®No^  people  up  here  humanity,  he  fought  against 
fekldfeby  an  unusual  are  working  like  that.  Part  are  tte  graUacatior.^ 
idor. 


*  V 


L«ok  whafe’s  under  tOu  St-arS 

•  200  classes  each  term 

•  Smaller  classes 

•  Most  classes  meet  two  days  a  week 

•  General  education  requirements 

•  Ten  scholarships  each  term  for  three  credit  hours  j 
each.  Deadline:  April  1 

•  Opportunity  to  accellerate  your  program 

•  Step  ahead  in  your  college  career  by  enrolling  for 
evening  classes  each  spring  and  summer.  You  can 
earn  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  three  years  if  you  carry 
16  hours  each  semester  and  six  hours  each  term. 


But  the  friend  sitting  next 
to  him  stopped  the  waiter 
and  told  him,  “Oh  bring  him 
coffee.  He  likes  coffee.” 

So  the  waiter  wrote  it 
down  and  went  around  the 
table.  Until  the  waiter  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table, 
Elder  Kimball  remained 
silent.  But  then  he  said,  “The 
Lord  heard  me  say  ‘water.’  ” 

Deeply  religious 


SO, 


*GL 


When  the  sunjoes  down. 

vjayavi*  Mights 
with 


this  SvttneT* 

•  Evening  Classes  can  help  you  take  a  giant  step  towards  graduation. 

Telephone  or  stop  by  for  your  free  class  schedule.  Register  in  person,  by  mail,  or  by  phone.  374-1211  Ext.  2825 

Brigham  Young  University  Department  of  Evening  Classes  225  HRCB 


are  WUIMUgU^  mat.  ian«iv  "  --  - 

pulling  one  way  and  part  appetites  of  the  flesh,  and 
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Journals  disclose 
Wm.  Clayton's  life 

By  THOMAS  G.  ALEXANDER  Clayton’s  diary  and  other  bickering  and  pettyness  and  Though  it  seems  clear  that 
Thnm/ie  n  a  i  ,  sources  indicate  they  were  studies  of  branch  records  Church  members  and  leaders 

Professor  nf  AJ,e*ander  IS  characteristic  of  indicate  that  the  apostacy  frowned  on  drunkeness, 
Associate  a!d  1,nod,U5rlallZing  England  of  the  rate  may  have  been  nearly  complete  abstension  from 

ChnrlT  r'X  r  ?f  1840  s-  fifty  per  cent.  alcoholic  beverages, 

WestPrr,  Center  for  In  one  instance,  for  particularly  wine  and  porter 

YnuZrr„f,,eSt  at  Brlgham  U.S.  changes  example,  the  attempt  of  two  and  coffee  was  not  expected. 

g  niversity.  members  to  marry  each  other  Decisions  relating  to  branch 

If  the  mechanization  of  the  plunged  the  branch  into  policy  and  church  courts 
On  July  1,  1837,  Heber  C.  textile  industry  helped  dissention.  Unfortunately,  were  made  in  councils  of  all 
Kimball,  Orson  Hyde,  and  precipitate  modernization  in  the  woman  involved  was  members,  men  and  women 
five  other  missionaries  sailed  Lancashire,  the  development  already  married  to  a  man  who  of  the  branch.  In  spite  of 
from  New  York  City  bound  of  thyErie  Canal  wrought  had  joined  the  army  and  these  differences,  the  themes 
for  Liverpool,  England  to  raPld  change  in  western  New  shipped  out  to  guard  the  of  the  sermons,  the  methods 


’Literature 


(Cont.  from  page  4) 


spread  the  gospel  of  the  Y ork-  It 

restored  Church  to  the  people 

of  the  Lancashire  factory  and 
c  o  mm  ercial  cities. 

Proclaiming  the  imminence  of 
the  Millennium,  the 


p  rimitive  Christianity,  they 
urged  all  to  accept  baptism 
and  join  the  fellowship  of  the 
Saints. 

English  converts 

In  ,  England  during  the 
1830’s  and  40’s  new  members 
came  principally  from  the 
urban  and  industrial 
population  which  seemed 
most  receptive  to  the  message 
of  the  restoration.  Among  the 
approximately  1,500 
members  they  converted  by 
April,  1838  was  a  young  and 
talented  bookkeeper  from 
Penwortham,  a  town  located 
across  the  River  Ribble  from 


ramparts  of  Queen  Victoria’s  of  baptism  and  confirmation, 
empire  in  India.  Her  husband  and  practices  relating  to 
had  not  written  in  several  ordination  are  all  familiar, 
years  and  she  had  found  One  doctrine  of  the 
refuge  in  the  Church,  but  by  Church -the  doctrine  of  the* 
English  law  she  was  still  gathering-which  is  currently 
married  and  Clayton  advised  underoing  modification,  was 
against  the  new  union.  In  of  particular  importance  in 
spite  of  this  counsel,  the  two  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
were  married  and  they  were  was  central  to  the  Mormons 
shortly  excommunicated  for  faith  because  of  its 
their  action.  The  story  has  a  connection  with 
happy  ending,  however,  Millennialism-or  more 

because  they  rejoined  the  properly  Premillennialism- 

Church,  reconciled  the  doctrine  that  Christ  will 

themselves  to  Clayton,  and  come  personally  to  reign  over 
eventually  emigrated  to  the  the  earth  during  a  thousand 
United  States.  years  of  peace.  Though 

Church  members  are  now 
Temptations  encouraged  to  remain  in  their 

homelands  to  establish  Zion 
a n  -ij  _  ■  .  Clayton  was  himself  there,  in  the  Nineteenth 

U  Old  engraving  shows  subjected  to  the  ttemptations  Century,  the  saints  were 

h'""  of  the  flesh.  He  was  urged  to  flee  out  of  Babylon. 

particularly  smitten  by  one  With  the  pure  in  heart,  they 

sister  in  the  branch,  Sara  were  to  find  a  place  of 

Crooks,  who  came  to  live  in  refuge  -  Zion-  where  they 

the  same  boarding  house  could  secure  themselves  from 


William  Clayton 
looked  about  the  time  he 
wrote  "Come,  Come  Ye 
Saints." 


It  is  interesting  that,  as  a 
body,  modern  Mormon 
poets  seem  to  yearn  for  an 
era  when  the  issues  were 
clearer,  thylines  between 
the  Mormon  world  and  the 
non-Mormon  world  more 
clearly  drawn  —  for  an 
idyllic  era  when  fewer 
compromises  were 
demanded  by  a  more 
spiritual  world.  Yet  as  the. 
twentieth  century 
advances,  there  seem  to  be 
more  poets  who, 
maintaining  their  believing 
vision  in  the  present,  probe 
the  porblems  of  keeping 
vigorous  the  Mormon  faith, 
when  all  about  others 
proclaim  that  God  is  dea. 
The  work  of  Vesta  Pierce 
Crawford,  Christie  Lund 
Coles,  Venita  L.  Nielsen, 
Arthur  Henry  King,  and 
certainly  Clinton  F.  Larsen 
all  proclaim  a  vigorous 
modern  Mormon  poetry. 
The  remarkable  interest  on 
the  part  of  young  students 
who  desire  to  express  the 
meanings  of  their  faith 
shows  a  trend  that  bodes 
well  for  Latter-day  Saint 
literature.  More  and  more 
Mormonism  has 
increasingly  shed  its  Rocky 
Mountain  homespun  for 
thymore  colorful  robes  of  a 
complex  religious 
literature.  A  good  example 
of  the  sort  of  poetry  that 
many  young  writers  are 
producing  now  is  this  poem 
by  Susan  Chock  called 
“The  Lord:” 


Three  small  Utah  "Huck  Finns"  play  teamster  on  a  back  country  road  near  Lauffc 
Utah.  Photographer  Anderson  scratched  the  name  "John  Willson"  on  the  glass  negatil 


a  cup  of 


Preston.  Like  the  majority  of  surprising  that  the  greatest  where  Clayton  stayed.  Often  the  calamities  which  were  to 

these  converts,  1  William  missionary  success  in  the  in  the  evening,  after  Clayton  proceed  Christ’s  Second 

Clayton  worked  in  one  of  the  Church  today  occurs  in  Latin  returned  from  a  hard  day  Coming 

many  factories  which  America  and  Asia,  both  of  tracting,  Sarah  met  him,  p 

clustered  around  industrial  which  areas  are  in  the  throes  washed  his  tired  feet,  and  "artly  from  this 
centers  like  Preston,  of  rapid  change  and  offered  him  a  pint  of  porter,  motivation,  Mormons 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  modernization.  On  February  27,  1840,  she  Participated  in  the  largest 

From  the  recently  Clayton  and  those  like  him  told  him  she  was  planning  to  ™ass  migration  of  peoples  in 
published  diary  of  William  who  came  from  the  lower  marry,  and  he  confided  to  his  Lhe  “lstory  ot  the  world. 
Clayton  (James  B.  Allen  and  middle  and  lower  journal:  “I  don’t  want  Sarah  during  the  Nineteenth 
Thomas  G.  Alexander,  eds.  classes-those  most  disrupted  to  be  married.  I  was  much  Leiuury  a  stream  of 
“Manchester  Mormons:  The  by  modernization— sought  a  troubled  and  tempted  on  her  immigrants  came  to  the 
Journal  of  William  Clayton,  fellowship  which  offered  account  and  felt  to  pray  that  United  States;  first  from 
1840  to  1842”  [Salt  Lake  both  a  source  of  present  the  Lord  would  preserve  me  n°j  ,5n  and  western  Europe 
City  and  Santa  Barbara:  satisfaction  and  the  promise  fr°m  impure  affections  .  .  .  i  and  later  from  the  south  and 
Peregrine  Smith,  Inc.,  1974]  of  a  better  condition  here  and  certainly  feel  my  love  east  of  the  continent.  During 
together  with  journals  such  as  in  the  hereafter.  Certain  towards  her  to  increase  but  5Cn,a  e  lo40s  and  early 
that  of  Wilford  Woodruff  doctrines  of  the  Church  shall  strive  against  it.  I  feel  i  n??re  than  250,000 
(MS,  Church  Library  and  promised  a  healing  balm  to  too  much  to  covet  her  and  fnfish  subjects  moved  to  the 
Archives)  and  letters  of  Heber  the  souls  and  bodies  of  weary  afraid  less  her  troubles  should  UlHted  Stat®s  annually. 

C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards,  English  factory  workers  as  cause  her  to  get  married.  The  V*1  those  people, 

and  Joseph  Fielding  (MS,  well  as  to  American  farmers  Lord  keep  me  pure  and  as  for  the  Mormon  converts. 
Church  Library  and  Archives)  caught  in  the  throes  of  Preserve  me  from  doing  this  movement  was  motivated 
We  learn  a  great  deal- of -the  nascient  commercialization,  wrong.”  ,  both  by  psychological  and 

condition  of  the  Saints  in  economic  aspiration. 

Expecting  to  discover  a  land 


The  Lord  is  n 
hot  tea. 

Nor  a  cozy  pouring 
for  the  chilly  hour  between 


Not  courtly, 
nor  genteel, 

nor  party  to  comfortable 


careful 
clever  topics. 


condition  of  the  Saints'  in 
England,  in  addition  to  their 
religious  practices 
aspirations. 


Gospel  appeals 
From  the  diaries,  letters, 
and  pamphlets  of  the  period, 


Expositor  affair 


of  liberty,  equality,  and 
refuge,  the  immigrants  also 
hoped  to  find  greater 


hXas  stsftt  saSSsa 

sassMss [“o,ho?  asu's aft* asss 

their  number,  Joseph  Fielding  Christ  and  of  Hk  annelid  tu^  ^ ave  n*?rned  Sarah,  came  in  1840  in  the  second 
and  Willard  Richards  af  Tired  bodies  wefe  oS  L‘e  ,  fpeculatlPn  becomes  Mormon  party  to  leave  from 
president  and  first  counselor  healing  through  the  cWh!u  Great  Bntain  and  traveled  in 

in  the  mission  presidency  and  ministrations  of  His^ervant*  J6  tb*at  J,?seph  Smith  steerage  to  New  York  under 
calling  the  recently  converted  STfiffiSSK  m°ney  to  condltlons  of  filth,  water 

Clayton  as  the  second  because  of  the^xnedtS  of  E2glapda  woman  shortage,  and  temptation, 

counselor.  In  spite  of  a  an  immediate  return  of  Christ  was ^  interested' Syton  th°Urnefingn 

relatively  recent  marriage,  to  the  earth  In  the  Millennial  u t  a  Clayt°n  across  the  country  by  way  of 

Clayton  accepted  the  call,  left  kingdom injustice 8  1’  mamed>  the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie 

*;< |«.°  — 1  SSK-iw’ttoflSS-  ST  o’„hd%Z?ai  wSCas  ,hRe  Gr“* 

daughters  with  her  parents  in  and  His  servants  ai;,Ju  ^  p  a,  wv®  aa  Rock  River,  and  the 

Penwortham,  and  moved  to  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  the  hnrHuJtn’  daugh,ter  of  Mississippi,  Clayton  and  his 
Manchester,  a  city  of  170,000  same  condft ions  which  111  bord  nghouse  keeper  party  arrived  in  Nauyoo,  then 
and  the  ’largest  industrial  ought  B  iTh  fact  M'°”  had  stayed.  Hi  the  Mormons’  Zion,  or  place 
center  of  Lancashire,  to  operatiJes  to  Mormonismalso  wmiam* ?5ok  Tn/ onTune  0frefUge‘ 

Publish  branches^of  3the  En  and  Ftredefri,ch  29,  1844,  ’their  names  If  Clayton  expected  to  find 

Church”  of  the  £  “S1®8  .  *°  write  the  appeared  on  the  list  of  those  the  streets  paved  with  gold  as 

Though  in  the  Uniter!  Bt  M.amfesto.  In  a  who  had  aided  the  publishers  many  European  immigrants 

States8  new  members  t0  of  the  Nauvoo  Expositor  in  are  reported  to  have 

generally  came  the  ru-.c  P  n  England  a  the  events  which  led  to  the  anticipated,  he  was  much 

countryside  and  Sma??own,  uJZ  alternative  to  martyrdom  of  Joseph  and  disappointed.  The  area 
coun  trysideand  small  towns,  Marxism  and  helped  renew  Hyrum  Smith.  around  Nauvoo  was  dotted 

produced  mo^t  of  the"  hlv^n  0f,many  The  reader  of  Clayton’s  and  with  malarial  swamps,  and 

converts  in  England  This  sorfenf  pfople  ln.  a  other  contemporary  journals  Clayton  suffered  from  what 

mayseem”  incongruous^”at  by  SOClal  and  letters  is  struck  by  the  was  then  known  as  “fevers 

first!  but  conditions  in  both  8  dlslocatl°n.  combination  of  the  familiar  ^dag“e  . as  be  attempted  to 

areas  are  tied  together  with  ia  r  and  the  strange  in  the  homestead  185  acres  of  Iowa 

the  complex  of  events  which  6  1Sm  branch  of  the  prairie  in  Zarahemla,  a 

we  characterize  as  Ac  with  n  u  a  1840  s.  The  temporal  welfare  settlement  across  the  river 

modernization  These  hotv!  su£h  drea™>  of  the  saints  was  the  from  the  City  of  Joseph, 
included  rapid  change  mass  ^  . bard  w?rk  responsibility  of  the  Aaronic  There  is  something  pathetic 

movements  of  people  h  rr>  n^h  /°r  their.r®a lization  Priesthood,  and  deacons-at  in  the  effort  of  an  urbanized 
commercial  development,  and  difffcultV  Cto"  It*  f°Wn  men,rather  clerk  trying  to  tame  a  quarter 

the  unsettling  of  traditional  I?  t/le  smaU  than  adolescents-collected  section  of  Iowa  prairie, 

f  ,  ™ -  i  5  traditional  branches  in  Manchester  and  and  disbursed  funds  for  the 

rp^a1]5-  and  .  community  elsewhere.  It  is  one  thing  to  poor.  Consecrated  oil  Clayton,  however,  was 
•®  a  t*pnships.  These  enter  a  new  fellowship  full  of  currently  used  in  annointine  more  fortunate  than  many  of 
Rowland3 "and  BerthoH^n'd  h°P<l and  idealism  and  quite  the  head  during  a  blessing®  the  urban  Englishmen  who 
Doimfas  t  Mm  th  d  another  to  weld  persons  of  was  then  taken  internally’  accomPamed  him,  since  he 
prevSed  in  New  d^rse  backgrounds  mto  the  much  lS  medidne  and  th!  was  called  early  in  1842  to 

nSi  w  i  body  of  Christ.  As  a  result,  afflicted  part  of  the  body  was  move  to  Nauvoo  to  become 

upstate  New  York,  and  as  Clayton  found  considerable  often  annotated  clerk  for  the  Nauvo°  Temple 

construction.  This  brought 
him  close  to  Joseph  Smith 
and  other  Church  leaders,  and 
he  was  to  remain  in  clerical, 
business,  and  clerically- 
related  governmental 
positions  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Clayton  became  the 
official  recorder  for  the 
immigrant  company  of  1847 
and  is  perhaps  best  known 
today  for  the  hymn  “Come, 
Come  Ye  Saints,”  which, 
with  the  possible  exception 
of  “Oh  My  Father,”  is  the 
most  beloved  of  the  LDS 
hymns. 

Thus  did  idealism, 
conversion,  and  dedication 
draw  one  man  into  a  mass 
movement  which  has  made 
Mormonism  one  of  the  most 
successful  Churches  in  the 
United  States  and  which  in 
addition  rescued  William 
Clayton  from  oblivion  as  an 
impecuniuous  clerk  and 

The  Elsinore.  Utah,  baseball  team  oreens  in  its  colorful  new  uniforms,  getting  ready  for  the  v  Jo“f*  “^Brigham 

next  game.  Picture  was  taken  sometime  in  the  1880‘s  or  1890's.  ’ 


Do  not  summon  the  Messiah 
to  the  front  of  a  gas  log  aflame, 
there  to  steep  isilver  and  porcelain 
He  hasn ’t  time  to  kill, 


Your  feet  are  warm, 

You  have  no  need  of  miracles, 

You  would  not  wait, 

even  inslumber, 

at  the  foot  of  Gethsemane 

do  not  insist  that  the  King  of  Israel 

linger  until  the  tarts  are  baked,  the 

cream  pouted. 


Come  to  him 
needing, 

as  the  parched  man 
the  freshet. 

Come. 


Show  him  your  wounds. 

Not  perfunctorily 

in  the  dim  night-light  just  before  sleep  - 
but  knee-stone  hard  by  the  naked 
bulb, 

bare  them  all; 

The  Christ  will  not 
flinch,  or  paling, 
look  away. 

They  are  his  wounds  too, 
every  one. 


The  Lord  is  fire  and  love. 
Muscle  and  tears. 


Logic  and  mercy. 
The.  Lord  is  God. 


Not  to  be  taken  with  a  twist  of  leA 
in  a  fine  china  cup 


Nor  is  the  best  Mormon 
writing  confined  to  poetry. 
In  the  theatre,  in  new 
anthologies  of  short  stories 
and  essays,  in  new 
and  sophisticated  journals 
we  find  evidence  a  new 
birth  of  creativity.  But  that 
is  another  story  in  itself. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
Mormons  do  have  a 
significant  literary  past,  and 
the  evidence  suggests  that 
they  may  expect  a  vital 
literary  future  as  well. 


college  men  to  the  city  V: 
f°r  63  yews. 


Graduation  and  that  first  big  job  is  a| 
highlight  in  any  man's  life.  Leven's  has] 
been  outfitting  ambitious  college  men  in 
the  finest  fashions  for  years.  Styles  have! 
changed  quite  a  bit  in  the  last  63  years! 
but  one  thing  has  remained  forever  con! 
stant  at  Leven's;  perfect  fashion. 


We  at  Leven's  offer  you 
the  finest  styles,  quality, 
and  selection  in  the  valley. 
Whatever  your  taste  or 
needs  may  be,  you  can  be 
assured  that  Leven's  has 
what  you  need  at  afford¬ 
able  prices. 


We  take  pride  in  not  only  giving  you  the  finest  service,  but 
in  also  giving  you  the  totally  coordinated  look.  From  head 
to  toe  we  offer  you  the  finest  in  men's  fashions  and  acces¬ 
sories  for  the  total  "Leven's  Look." 

Before  you  leave  for  the  city,  visit  us  first. 

1 16  West  Center,  Provo,  Utah 


tmUmmmaMma 


LOST  &  FOUND 
SALE 

Saturday,  April  10, 1976 

11:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

MAIN  BALLROOM 


ianism  and  Mormonism  share  a  belief  in  America  as  a  divine  nation,  certain  mpral  codes  and  an  emphasis  on  work 
iigality." 

nard  J.  Arrington: 


Hormon 


tree  grew  on 


Puritan  roots 
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"The  Lord  gave  us  our  minds  and  presumably  people 
have  used  them." 


No  one  else 
can  give  us 
what  you  can. 

(JoinUs.  Please.) 


<3  3? 


The  American 


Red  Cross. 


The  Good 


Neighbor. 


connected  with  certain 
characters  in  Church 
history  such  as  J.  Golden 
Kimball  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball. 

And  we  believe  that  our 
own  efforts  in 
understanding  LDS  history 
will  also  provide  an 
understanding  of  American 
history  in  particular  and 
the  history  of  humanity  in 
general. 


"The  Mormons  and  the  Puritans  merged  spirituality  and 
temporality." 


•r’s  note:  The  Daily 
•rse  sent  Jolene 
de,  Daily  Universe 
r,  to  interview  Dr. 
d  J.  Arrington,  LDS 
historian,  on  the 
of  Mormonism  in 
:a.  Dr.  Arrington  is 
hor  of  several  books 
articles  on  the 
:an  economic  history 
ormon  history.  He  is 
tly  writing  a  history , 
1  ?  Latter-day  Saints 
I  nography  of  Brigham 
j  ,  He  has  been  church 
3  dan  since  January 


r  UNIVERSE:  Why 
nerica  the  best  place 
he  gospel  to  be 


ARRINGTON:  The 
here  were  prepared 
i  gospel,  by  virtue  of 
Protestant 
naation,  for  one  thing, 
hen  by  the  Puritans 
g  to  America. 

Y  UNIVERSE:  Why 
he  Puritan  influence 
Does  Puritanism 
ble  Mormonism? 


ARRINGTON: 
inism  and  Mormonism 
jmething  alike.  They 
a  belief  in  America  as 
vine  nation,  certain 
111  codes  and  an 
tasis  on  work  and 
ity. 

Y  UNIVERSE:  Can 
tee  other  similarities? 


ARRINGTON:  In 
ioctrines  there  is  a 
e  of  secular  life  and 
>us  life.  In  many 
ins  politics  is  one 
business  is  one  thing 
ligion  is  another.  The 
is  and  the  Mormons, 

;  other  hand,  merged 
i  t  u  a  1  i t  y  and 
rality. 

they  shared  a  very 
n  g  belief  in 
natural  experience; 
rect  intervention  of 
a  help  his  people,  and 
ition  that  you  have  to 
n  inner  conviction. 


I L  Y  UNIVERSE:  In 
■Lining  such  influences, 
■far  back  do  you  go? 


you  think  the  Puritan  belief 
that  man  was  a  depraved 
animal  and  basically  evil 
slowed  down  the  church’s 
influence? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  No,  I 
think  it  improved  it.  I  think 
the  fact  that  our  belief  was 
different  appealed  to  the 
common  sense  of  the 
people  in  the  region.  Many 
people  had  decided  that 
this  Calvinistic,  doctrine  of 
depravity  and  the 
inscrutability  of  God 
couldn’t  be  correct. 

Less  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  American  people 
belonged  to  a  church  at  the 
time  Joseph  Smith  was 
born.  When  the  church  was 
organized,  it  was  a  little 
higher  than  that,  but 
certainly  less  than  10  per 
cent. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  How 
many  Americans  belong  to 
a  church  today? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  About 
60  per  cent. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  How 
could  Puritan  influences 
make  people  more  ready 
for  the  gospel  if  so  few 
people  belonged  to 
churches  back  then? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  The 
people  were  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Puritan 
heritage.  For  example, 
those  in  Joseph  Smithls 
family  weren’t  members  of 
a  church.  They  were  still 
influenced  by  Puritan 
attitudes:  what  their  father 


back  then  that  they 
organized  the  Relief 
Society.  And  it’s  not 
generally  known  that  we 
had  10  women  in  Zion’s 
camp,  that  army  of  200 
people  that  marched  from 
Kirtland  to  Jackson 
County.  We  had  60  women 
in  the  Mormon  Battalion. 
And  there  were  women 
that  saw- the  gold  plates: 
Emma  Smith  and  Mother 
Whitmer. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  Why 
was  the  church  persecuted 
in  America  in  the  past? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  First 
of  all,  people  did  not  like 
the  Saints:  presumption 
that  they  were  specially 
blessed  by  the  Lord. 
Secondly,  we  acted  as  a 
group  politically  and 
economically.  People  who 
were  old  settlers  in  an  area 
that  we  went  into  saw  us  as 
a  threat.  They  were  afraid 
we  were  about  to 
overwhelm  them  in  the 
ballot  box  and  soon  they’d 
have  Mormon  sheriffs  and 
Mormon  mayors  and 
Mormon  county 
commissioners.  The  third 
cause  was  certain  apostates 
who  tried  to  do  harm  to 
the  church. 

There  were  also  people 
who  had  designs  on  the 
property  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  The  Mormons  were 
hard  workers,  they  built 
homes,  they  had  haystacks 
and  cattle.  Some  of  the 
people  joined  the  mobs  to 
drive  us  out  simply  because 
they  thought  they  could 
get  property  free,  which 
they  did  -  in  Jackson 
County,  DeWitt  County, 
Clay  County,  Caldwell 
County,  and  Illinois.  And 
thy  tried  to  do  it  in  Utah. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  Why 
don’t  we  have  a  problem 
with  persecution  today? 

DR.  ARRINGTTN:  We 
don’t  act  as  much  as  a 
group.  We  do  not  have  a 
church  political  party.  We 
did  until  1890.  We  do  not 
all  vote  for  one  party  or 
one  person.  We  don’t  act  as 
a  unit  economically.  We 
don’t  trade  only  with 
Latter-day  Saints.  We  don’t 
practice  polygamy. 


be  directing  what  we  did. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  What 
are  some  cases  when 
obeying  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  presented  a 
hardship  for  the  church?  [ 
DR.  ARRINGTON:  The 
United  States  passed  a  law 
against  polygamy  before  we 
had  received  a  revelation 
through  President 
Woodruff  to  quit  the 
practice.  I  know  two 
Bishops  who  had  a 
difference  of  opinion  on 
what  to  do  about  the  law. 
One  went  to  jail  for  three 
years.  The  other  decided 
not  to  live  with  his  plural 
wives  anymore,  and  went 
off  scott-free.  In  a  way,  he 
renounced  his  marriage 
convenants. 

We  also  didn’t  participate 
in  the  Civil  War.  We  sort  of 
regarded  both  the  North 
and  South  as  Babylon.  But 
we  weren’t  invited  to 
participate  so  it  was  no 
hardship.  It  was  just  a 
question  of  conscience. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  What 
percentage  of  the  American 
people  are  LDS? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  A  little 
less  than  two  per  cent.  But 
we  have  one  country  in  the 
world,  Tonga,  which  has  20 
per  cent  LDS.  That’s  the 
highest  portion. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  How 
does  the  growth  rate  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in 
America  compare  with  that 
of  other  Christian 
denominations? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  We 
have  a  very  rapid  growth 
rate  right  now,  while  a 
number  of  churches  are 
having  low  growth  rates. 
We  don’t  have  the  highest, 
but  we’re  doing  well  in 
comparison  with  the 
established  sects. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE: 
Besides  reading  your  books 
on  Church  history  such  as 
“Great  Basin  Kingdom,” 
how  can  church  members 
get  in  on  your  research? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  We’re 
supervising  the  preparation 
of  a  16-volume  history  of 
the  church.  We’ve 


contracted  with  16 
different  persons,  eight  of 
whom  are  BYU  professors, 
each  to  write  a  volume  on 
some  aspect  of  Church 
history.  We  hope  to  have 
that  out  by  1980  when  the 
church  celebrates  its  150th 
anniversary.  Secondly, 
we’re  in  the  process  of 
editing  previously 
unpublished  documents 
from  our  archives  for  our 
Mormon  Heritage  Series. 
We’re  publishing  them  just 
the  ^vay  they  are  with 
appropriate  notes  and 
introductions. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  What 
are  some  publications  from 
the  Mormom  Heritage 
Series? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  Our 
first  publication,  the  letters 
of  Brigham  Young  to  his 
son,  has  already  come  out. 
We  have  in  preparation  the 
writings  of  Joseph  Smith  in 
his  own  hand.  Surprisingly, 
many  of  these  have  never 
been  published. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  What 
is  the  Church  Historical 
Department’s  contribution 
to  the  Bicentennial? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  Our 
contribution  is  a  book 
called  “Latter-day 
Patriots,”  about  nine 
Mormon  families  and  their 
revolutionary  heritage.  We 
look  at  the  prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  for  example.  He  has 
ancesters  that  came  over  on 
the  Mayflower  and  fought 
in  the  American 
Revolution. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  What 
do  you  see  as  the  benefits 
Mormons  can  receive  from 
knowing  more  about  their 
past? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  It's 
enormously  fascinating 
intellectually  and 
emotionally.  One  can 
greatly  increase  his 
understanding  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  church  as  an 
institution  by  knowing 
something  about  its  origins. 

History  is  also 
entertaining.  One  of  the 
things  we  do  is  look  for 
human  interest  items  in  our 
history.  For  example,  we 
have  all  kinds  of  humor 


DAILY  UNIVERSE:  Did 
the  persecution  continue 
into  the  twentieth  century? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  Yes. 
Around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  about  18 
missionaries  were  killed. 
Someone  saw  them 
preaching  and  didn’t  like  it 
and  killing  was  one  way  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Then 
people  also  strongly 
opposed  Reed  Smoot’s 
election  as  Utah’s  senator 
because  he  was  also  an 
apostle  from  the  church. 

Then,  from  1904  to 
1907,  there  was  a  strong 
anti-Mormon  campaign.  We 
can  find,  for  example, 
anti-Mormon  novels  from 
that  period. 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  Do 
you  try  to  refute 
anti-Mormon  arguments  or 
do  you  just  ignore  them? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  Our 
tendency  is  to  pay  more 
attention  to  writing  the 
truth  than  to  countering 
the  arguments  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  church. 
Our  business  is  to  write 
good  positive  history.  If  we 
stopped  to  answer  all  of 
these  charges,  we  wouldn’t 
be  writing  good  positive 
history.  Our  critics  would 


ARRINGTON:  In 
Kissing  origins,  we  even 
to  go  back  to  the 
He  Ages.  There  were  a 
ber  of  small  groups  of 
JWhipers  who  attempted 
Bleep  alive  the  primitive 
istianity.  The 
|lencians,  Anti-Baptists 
other  similar  groups 
IJdated  the  Reformation, 
there  were  people 
in  New  York  and  New 
land  and  in  Old 
land  that  represent 
llectual  origins  or  at 
st  intellectual 
cedents  of  Mormonism. 

|  L  Y  UNI  VERSE:  But 
J  t  conversion  to  the 
liel  divine  rather  than 
plectual? 

ARRINGTON:  Of 
it’s  divine.  But  the 
ive  us  our  minds  and 
n  ably  people  have 
hem.  We  all  admit 
;’re  converted  by  the 
’.host,  but  for  some 
it  is  advantageous  to 
lareped  intellectually 
ept  it.  Presumably, 
>rd  prepared  people 
socially  and 
dually  so  they  could 
the  gospel.  Many  of 
o  ctrines  and  ideas 
ready  in  the  air. 

I  ILY  UNIVERSE:  Do 


"Many  of  our  doctrines 
and  ideas  were  already  in 
the  air." 

had  to  say  and  their 
grandfather  and  their 
great-grandfather . 

DAILY  UNIVERSE:  What 
other  qualities  of  American  ' 
life  in  1830  made  it  the 
best  place  for  -  the 
Restoration? 

DR.  ARRINGTON:  I’m 
sure  the  existence  of 
Indians  and  great  interest  in 
Indians,  especially  in  that 
area,  had  something  to  do 
with  preparing  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

And,  Jacksonian 
democracy  was  kind  of  an 
antecedent  for  our  beliefs 
about  women.  In 
Jacksonian  democracy,  a 
person,  not  just  a  male, 
counts  for  something.  And 
the  role  of  women  was 
important  in  the  church. 
They  participated  in  church 
in  a  way  that  was  not 
c  h  a  r  act  eristic  of 
contemporary  religions. 
Right  from  the  beginning, 
women  held  up  their  hands 
to  sustain. 

It  was  a  remarkable  thing 
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Damsf^Saints 


Frontier  humor 
eased  hardships 


By  TONY  WOLLER 
Daily  Universe  Writer 

Among  the  early  pioneers 
ot  Utah,  large  families  were 
the  rule,  and  it  was  a 
sorrowful  thing  for  a  family 
to  have  no  offspring. 

The  story  is  told  of  three 
pioneer  Saints,  Hans,  Peter 
and  Christian,  who  were 
lamenting  over  the  fact  that 
their  mutual  friends,  the 
Lundsteins,  were  childless. 

Hans  remarked,  “You 
know,  de  is  surely  too  bad 
dat  Sister  Lundstein  is 
unbearable’  ” 

Peter  tried  to  correct 
him.  He  said,  “Hans,  you 
don’t  use  the  right  word: 
unbearable  means  dat 
nobody  can  like  her  und 
everyone  like  Sister 
Lundstein.  Vat  you  mean 
to  say  is  dat  she  is 
inconceivable.’  ” 

“No,  no,”  interrupted 
Christian.  “Inconceivable 
mean  dat  people  can’t 
understand  her.  De  truth  ve 
are  trying  to  express  is  dat 
she  is  ‘impregnable.’  ” 

Hans,  Peter,  and 
Christian  were  Danish 
converts  to  the  church  who 
came  to  Utah  and  were  sent 
by  Church  leaders  to  tame 
the  mountain  wilderness  of 
Sanpete  county.  This  story 
of  the  three  immigrant 
frontiersmen  struggling  to 
master  their  newly-adopted 
language  is  found  in  a 
delightful,  never-published 
book  by  former  BYU 
professor  Edgar  M.  Jenson, 
a  son  of  hardy  Danish  folk 
who  settled  in  Ephraim. 

The  book  called  “Droll 
Stroeis  —  Anecdotes  about 
our  Danish  Pioneers,” 
contains  hundreds  of 
Danish  pioneer  folk  tales 
collected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jenson.  Jenson,  who  taught 
in  the  Education 
Department  but  who  was 
also  an  accomplished  artist, 
savored  the  already  juicy 
folk  tales  in  his  book  with 
scores  of  witty  drawings. 

Apparently  Jenson 
couldn’t  resist  being  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  artist 
and  storyteller,  He  -wove 
the  stories  and  illustrations 
together  with  his 
philosophic  observations  on 
the  nature  and  genesis  of 
humor.  The  result  is  a 
family  heirloom,  a  treasure 
of  the  frontier  humor 
which  made  life  for  the 
struggling  pioneers  a  little 
more  “bearable.”  Jenson 
clearly  described  the  nature 
of  this  frontier  humor: 
“Times  were  hard  and 
nothing  but  indominable 
faith  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  could  have  kept 
these  rugged  men  and 
women  at  the  task.  They 
knew  how  to  laugh  at 
themselves  and  their 
troubles.” 

Many  of  the  folk  tales  are 
about  the  hardships  of  the 
frontier,  the  environmental 
obstacles,  the  hardships  of 
adapting  to  a  new  nation. 
But,  perhaps,  most 
important,  the  yarns  reveal 
the  unique  personalities  of 
the  sinewy,  tough,  but 
b  ig-hearted  Scandanavians 
who  domesticated  the  sod 
of  Sanpete  County.  “Some 
of  our  Danish  folk  were 
Saints  and  some  were 
sinners,”  notes  Jenson. 
Saint  or  sinner  or 
i n-b e? t  we e n  — it  didn’t 
matter— all  contributed  to 
this  special  legacy  of  folk 
humor. 

A  story  Jenson  tells  of 
the  battles  against  Mother 


Nature  is  of  the  “Mormon” 
way  the  settlers  tackled  the 
problem  of  drought  one 
summer. 

“It  had  been  unbearably 
hot  the  entire  summer  and 
the  canyon  stream  had 
dried  down  to  a  mere  seep. 
Unless  it  rained  the  crops 
were  doomed,  so  a  town 
meeting  was  called  and  it 
was  decided  to  Set  Sunday 
apart  as  a  day  of  prayer  for 
rain.  Hans  P.  Petersen  was 
chosen  to  be  the 
mouthpiece.  He  had  been 
away  to  school  and  got  an 
education  and  later  had 
gone  on  a  mission  to  the 
Southern  States.  While 
there,  he  had  added  a 
southern  drawl  to  his 
Danish  accent.  He  loved 
sonorous  tones  and  four 
syllable  words.  They 
seemed  to  satisfy  his 
inflated  ego  and  he  always 
used  them  in  his  prayers. 

“This  is  how  he 
supplicated  for  rain:  ‘Oh 
Faathahr,  thou  great  and 
all-powerful  antecedent  of 
all  that  lives  and  grows 
u  pon  the  eearth— We  do 
beseech  Thee  to 
meticulously  guide  us  in 
our  meanderings  on  this 
mundane  Sphere  and  to 
help  us  in  this  present 
crisis  .  .  .  Thou  knowest 
that  hydrogen  oxide, 
sometimes  known  as 
oxygen  hydride  is  essential 
to  plant  growth  and  we 
beseech  Thee  to  let  it 
descend  from  the  heavens 
onto  the  earth.  And  cause 
that  our  plant  life  may 
assimilate  it  and  grow  to 
maturity  and  be  food  for 
our  bodies  and  strength  for 
our  souls.  This  we  pray  in 
the  name  of  thine  only 
perfect  son,  Jesus,  Amen.’ 

“But  it  didn’t  rain. 
Faithful  Andrew  surmised 
that  God  couldn’t 
understand  the  words  that 
Brother  Hans  P.  had 
uttered  and  Mormon 
Preacher  Nielsen  seconded 
his  surmise.  So  they 
decided  to  try  once  more. 
This  time  Lead  Pencil 
Petersen  was  chosen  to 
make  the  prayer. 

“This  is  how  Lead  Pencil 
Petersen  put  the 
before  the  Lord 
Heavenly  Fadder,  ve  has 
come  togader,  de  whole 
bunch  of  us,  to  pray  for 
rain.  Tings  look  very  bad 
down  here  and  de  plant 
looks  puty  drooped  un 
veary.  Now  vat  ve  are 
praying  for  is  rain,  but 
understand,  Fader,  ve  don’t 
vant  vone  of  dese  thunder 
un  lightening  showers  for 
dey  never  do  much  good 
und  often  dey  do  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  damage.  Let  de  rain 
be  a  slow  gradual  vone  vit 
plenty  of  vet  in  it.  Now, 
Fader,  ve  hope  at  you  vill 
give  dis  supplication  your 
undivided  attention  for  it 
means  much  to  both  us  and 
you.  You  understand  effen 
ve  don’t  get  no  crops  den 
you  don’t  get  no  tithing.  In 
de  name  of  de  son.  Amen 
“Well,  sir,  you  know,  it 
clouded  up  that  afternoon 
and  by  evening  there  was  a 
steady,  gentle  downpour 
which  lasted  a  couple  of. 
days  and  Lead  Pencil 
Petersen  said,  “I  know  de 
Lord  vould  see  dat  it  vas  a 
good  business 
proposition.’  ” 

In  his  book,  Jensort 
explains  how  he  gathered 
all  the  old  yarns.  This 
explanation  is  a  pretty 
good  summary  of  the 
genesis  of  all  folk  lore. 


“Many  of  them,”  says 
Jenson,  “seeped  into  my 
mind  when  I  was  a  mere 
child  and  listened  to  Dad 
and  his  friends,  as  they  sat 
beside  our  fire  and  cleared 
their  minds  of  mental 
rheumatism  by  trading  jibes 
and  banter  and  telling 
stories. 

“Now,  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  Dad,  but 
sometimes  I  was  led  to 
question  the  truthfulness  of 
some  of  his  tall  stories.  One 
day  he  told  a  “big  one”  on 
Christian  Hald,  a  city 
emigrant  from  Denmark. 
He  was  one  of  the  most 
impractical  men  who  ever 
put  foot  on  a  farm.  Well, 
when  he  came  to  Zion,  Dad 
took  him  in,  and  Christian 
paid  for  his  board  and  keep 
by  milking  and  choring. 
One  morning  Dad  came  by 
just  as  Christian  was  trying 
to  force  a  cow  to  drink  ; 
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(Below  left)  "Gabriel,  given  him  back  his  35  cents  and  tell 
right)  "You  know  Stena,  I  tink  I  is  going  to  like  it  in  Hell." 


exclaimed,  ‘For  do  lof  of 
Mike,  Brodder  Hald,  dat 
milk  isn’t  for  de  cow.  De  is 
for  us  to  drink.’ 

“Christian  answered, 
“Ya,  Hans,  I  knows  dat 
very  well,  but  you  see,  I  got 
so  dogone  much  dirt  in  de 
milk  dat  I  tod  I  vill  yust 
run  it  tru  vonce  more.’ 

When  the  company  had 
left,  I  asked,  ‘Dad,  was  that 
story  about  Bro.  Harld 
straigh  truth?”  ■ 

“Dad  answered,  ‘Ed,  does 
you  believe  de  story  dat 
Vashington  never  tell  a  lie, 
is  true?’ 

“I  said  that  of  course  I 
didn’t  believe  it. 

“  ‘Veil  den,’  said  he, 
‘You  isn’t  goin’  to  expect 
an  old  Dane  like  me  to  be 
more  truthful  dan  is  her 
Fadder  of  your  country,  iss 
you?  Und  de  story  iss  true 
in  principle,  for  it  is  youst 
vat  Brodder  Hald  vould  haf 
done  under  dem 
circumstances.’ 

“I  suppose  that  many  of 
these  stories  are  true  in  just 
that  way.  As  Dad  would 
have  put  it,  .‘Sometimes  ve 
haf  to  bend  de  truth  yust  a 
lettle  for  psychology 
purposes.’  ” 

Old  Hans  Jenson’s 
philosophy  reflected  the 
attitudes  of  many  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the 
Danish  towns.  Edgar 
Jenson  commented:  “One 
of  the  things  that  I  like 
about  the  philosophy  of 
many  of  our  Danish  people 
was  that  they  refused  to  let 
little  insignificant  things 
trouble  or  irritate  them. 
They  took  each  day  as  it 
came;  magnified  its 
blessings  and  minimized  its 
vexations.  The  tendency 
was  not  to  be  morbid  or 
over-sensitive  or  to  let 
trivial,  irrelevant 
happenings  rob  them  of 
their  joy.” 

But  not  all  the  Danish 
folk  Jenson  knew  had  this 
sense  of  humor.  He  chided 
the  humorless  for  iheir 
sanctimony,  noting  they 
innocently  provide  many  a 
hearty  laugh  for  their  less 
prudish  neighbors  who  thid 
it  no  sin  to  see  life  as  life 
really  is. 

“Humor  is  one  of  the 
chief  necessities  of 
healthful  living,”  Jenson 
wrote.  “This  old  world  is  so 
full  of  sadness  and 
frustration  that  only  an 
habitual  way  of  smiling  at 
its  inconsistencies  and 
hardships  can  save  one 
from  the  mental  and 
spiritual  scirrhous  that 
comes  from  being  over 
him  to  go  to  Hell."  (Below 
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Some  of  our  Danes  were  saints  and  . 


serious  or  over  concerned 
about  what  one  cannot 
help.” 

The  Mormon 
environment  from  which  it 
sprang  adds  much  to  the 
special  quality  of  this  folk 
humor.  Not  only  were  the 
stalwart  Danes  fighting  the 
elements  of  nature,  they 
were  also  fighting  the 
temptations  of  Satan.  And 
not  all  succeeded. 

Jenson  records  the  story 
of  a  polygamous  widow: 
“Brother  Soren  Peter  had 
died  recently  and  Shimmey 
Sem  called  to  console  with 
his  first  wife.  After  assuring 
her  that  it  was  all  the  will 
of  the  Lord  and  that  she 
would  be  with  Soren  in  the 
next  world,  he  took  his  hat 
and  was  about  to  depart 
when  he  asked:' ‘By  de  vay, 
Stena,  did  Soren  leave  you 
very  much?’ 

“  ‘Hay  all  too  much,’  said 
Stena,  Nearly  every  night 
he  left  me  for  von  of  de 
younger  vifes.’  ” 

Another  story  Jenson 
relates  is  of  Rich  Christian, 
the  chief  money  lender  in 
Ephraim.  He  charged  an 
interest  rate  of  12  per  cent 
compounded 
semi-annually.  To  say  the 
least,  he  was  not  well-liked 
and  the  debtor  class  got 
lot  of  keen  satisfaction 


little  farm  to  Ri 
Christian. 

“Rich  Christian  died  a: 
when  he  appeared  at  t 
gates  of  Heaven  he  was  m 
by  St.  Peter.  Gabriel, 
recorder  of  deeds,  s 
nearby. 

“St.  Peter  sail 


‘So  far  so  gud.  Is  dat  on  de 
books,  Gabriel?’ 

“Gabriel  referred  to  the 
books  and  it  was  there.  St. 
Peter  scratched  his  head, 
-  looked  troubled,  and  then 
walked  over  to  Gabriel. 
They  consulted  in  low 
tones. 

“Finally,  Gabriel  closed 
his  records  with  a  bang  and 
said  in  a  voice  of  thunder: 
‘Let’s  give  de  old  miser 
back  his  35  cents  and  tell 
him  to  go  to  hell.’  ” 

Rich  Christian  was  also 
the  leading  bootlegger  in 
Ephraim  during  the 
.  Prohibition,  but  the  law 
officers  could  not  seem  to 
get  him.  One  night,  Jenson 
relates,  two  lawmen  hid 
themselves  in  Christian’s 
lilac  bushes.  When  Peter 


Brewsern,  a  customer, 
slipped  out  of  Christian’s 
back  door,  they  “nailed” 
him.  He  had  a  pint  of 
whiskey  which  he  admitted 
he  purchased  from  Rich 
Christian.  The  officers  took 
the  bottle  for  evidence  and 
told  him  to  appear  in  court 
as  a  state  witness  the 
following  Friday. 

“The  court  was  called  to 
order,”  writes  Jenson,  “and 
Peter  was  sworn  in  as  a 
state  witness.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  raised 
the  bottle  of  liquor  and 
asked,  ‘Mr.  Brewsern,  can 
you  identify  this  bottle  of 
liquor  as  the  one  our  agents 
took  from  you  as  you  were 
leaving  Christian 
Anderson’s  residence  on 
the  night  of  May  15  th?’ 


Some  were  sinners. 

“Peter  answered,  ‘Veil,  I 
couldn’t  svear  to  it,  but  it 
looks  yust  like  dat  bottle.’ 

‘And  it  contained 
whiskey?’ 

“  ‘I  tink  sok  but  I  can’t 
be  certain  for  I  didn’t  get  a 
chance  to  sample  it.’ 

‘And  you  told  our 
agent  on  that  night  that 
you  purchased  this  bottle 
from  Mr.  Anderson?’ 

“Yes  ‘Yes,  sir,  dat  is  vat  I 
tolen  dem.’ 

“  ‘Now,  Peter,  I  want 
you  to  reiterate  that  whole 
story  to  the  court  so  that 
they  may  get  the  truth  of 
the  matter.’ 

“  ‘Your  Honor,  dat  I  yust 
couldn’t  do  now.  You  see 
ven  I  vas  talkin’  to  dem 
agents  I  vas  yust  gasing  dem 
und  vat  I  said  to  dem  vas 


yust  street  talk.  Now  I 
took  to  de  oath  on  de  I 
and  svor  to  tell  only 
truth,  de  whole  truth 
nothing  but  de  truth, 
can’t  have  any  street  ta 
dis  court.  No  sir,  I  fclr 
dat  bottle  on  de  ti|| 
office  steps.’  ” 

Indeed  some  of 
Danes  were  Saints 
some  were  sinners,  i 

As  Edgar  Jenson  put  a 
the  dedication  to  his  bol 
“To  Dad  and  Mother  | 
their  fellow  towns! 
whose  keen  sense  of  hujj 
always  furnished  them  f 
a  lot  of  fun  from  I 
eyebrows  up  and  acted! 
renovator  of  the  soul  wf 
all  else  seemed  to  be  ‘ge 
dead  wrong.’  ” 


vonce.’ 

“  Um-m,’ 


said  St.  Peter, 


alright,  Gabriel.’ 

‘Ya,’  grudgingly 
answered  Gabriel. 

“  ‘Dat  hant  a  piemy  to 
get  into  Heaven.  Anything 
else?’  ”  asked  St.  Peter. 

“Christian  thought  a 
while  and  added:  ‘Effen  1 
recollect  right  I  tink  dat  I 
gave  10  cents  to  help  pay 
on  der  church  organ.’ 

“  ‘Um-m,’  said  St.  Peter, 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY 


HORSE  SHOW  -  Crowds  gather  in  Provo's  town 
square  (lower  left)  for  a  display  of  horse  flesh 
during  a  show  around  the  turn  of  the  Century. 


GROCERY  STORE  -  Waldram,  Dean  &  Co.  of  Ogden  (below)  is  typical  of 
the  small  corner  markets  that  thrived  in  Utah  in  the  1890's.  Photo  was  taken 
by  Heber  Thomas. 
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When  Eureka  was  a  boom  town... 


The  good  old  mining  days 
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A  replica  of  old  Fort  Utah  marks  the  spot  where  some  people  believe  Provo's  first  Mormon 
settlement  once  stood.  But  a  BYU  archaeologist  thinks  "this  is  not  the  place." 

Y  professor  probes 
Provo's  prize  puzzle 


The  location  of  Provo’s 
first  Mormon  settlement  is 
stifl  somewhat  of  a  mystery, 
even  though  a  monument  and 
log  replica  have  been  built  in 
the  western  portion  of  the 
city. 

At  least  that’s  what  BYU 
archaeologist  Dr.  Ray  T. 
Matheny  says  after  a 


preliminary  field  survey  pf 
the  site  at  First  North  and 
18th  West,  traditionally 
known  as  Old  Fort  Field. 

According  to  Dr.  Matheny, 

1 8  backhoe  trenches  were 
dug  through  the  site  not  long 
ago.  BYU  archaeologists 
carefully  examined  the 


trenches  but  could  find  no 
evidence  of  human 
habitation. 

“It  is  still  a  mystery,  as  far 
as  archaeologists  are 
concerned,.’  Matheny 
declares.  “That  is  not  the 
location  of  the  Old  Fort.” 

The  associate  professor  of 
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Photo  by  Bill  Adams 

A  plaque  in  a  monument  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Utah  Pioneers  tells  the  story  of  Old  Fort  Utah. 


anthropology,  well-known  for 
his  digs  in  ancient  Indian 
ruins  in  South  and  Central 
America  and  in  Southern 
Utah,  plans  to  continue 
research  in  an  attempt  to 
unravel  the  mystery. 

One  clue  is  the  engraving 
reprinted  on  page  one  of  this 
section  from  the  1858  edition 
of  Harper’s  Weekly.  It  was 
made  from  a  photograph 
taken  by  government 
surveyor  David  Burr  and  his 
partner,  George  Mogo. 
Unfortunately,  the  original 
photograph  has  since  been 
lost. 

The  background  terrain  is 
included  in  the  engraving,  and 
Dr.  Matheny  believes  it  might 
aid  in  the  location  of  the  site. 

There  were  several  forts 
bdilt  in ;  ProVO  f>fior  to  1858', 
however,  and  it  is  unknown 
which  one  the  engraving 
represents. 

According  to  descriptions 
of  “Fort  Utah,”  it  measured 
20  by  40  rods  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  14-foot 
stockade,  with  gates  at  the 
east  and  west  ends. 

A  cattle  corral  was  located 
in  the  southeast  corner,  the 
animals  being  brought  in  at 
night  to  protect  them  from 
the  Indians  who  also  lived  in 
the  valley.  A  brass  cannon 
was  also  located  on  a  large 
mount  to  the  south. 


By  BRUCE  LEE 

Daily  Universe  Staff  Writer 

“I  was  homed  here.  I’ve 
been  here  for  a  good  long 
time,”  laughs  Carl  Fields. 
And  indeed  he  has.  He  was 
born  80  years  ago  in  a  house 
just  down  the  street  from 
where  he  lives  now. 

He  hangs  his  rabbit-gray 
cowboy  hat  on  a  peg,  pats  his 
tired  dog  and  explains  that  he 
has  lived  in  the  small  mining 
town  of  Eureka,  Utah,  all  his 
life. 

Eureka  is  a  small  town, 
situated  high  in  a  narrow 
mountain  pass  45  miles 
southwest  of  Provo.  A  narrow 
Main  Street  winds  through 
the  pass,  with  buildings 
pressed  up  close  between  it 
and  the  mountains  on  either 
side.  It  consists  of  a  few 
newer  stores  mingled  in 
among  the  old  boarded  up 
businesses  of  years  ago. 

A  large  brick  building  with 
boarded  up  windows  bears 
the  faded  name  “J.  C.  Penny 
Co.”  There  is  a  high  school, 
and  a  cracked  and  faded 
church.  One  gas  station  is 
open  and  the  proprietor  leans 
against  the  pop  machine, 
watching  an  occasional  cargo 
by.  The  surrounding  hills  are 
dotted  by  the  rotting  wood 
and  huge  piles  of  earth  of 
many  abandoned  mine  shafts. 

Fields  and  his  wife  live ‘in  a 
house,  half  a  mile  up  one  of 
the  narrow  gravel  roads  that 
leave  Main  Street.  They  built 
the  house  in  1922. 

“I  used  to  live  doyvntown 
where  the  houses  were  close 


together  and  everything.  And 
I  didn’t  want  any  of  that,” 
Fields  explains.  “I  didn’t 
want  to  be  close  to  anybody. 
So,  I  finally  got  away  from 
that  congestion.” 

But  the  town  has  not 
always  been  dying.  Earlier  in 
the  century  “she  was  a 
rip-roarin’  town,”  laughs 
Fields.  “There  was  1 1  saloons 
here  and  one  house  of 
prostitution.  When  I  was 
young  it  was  all  board  walks 
on  Main  Street.” 

These  were  the  days  when 
Fields  was  a  young. 
Huckleberry  Ffnfl-llke 
character.  Today  a  bell  which 
used  to  ring  in  the  steeple  of 
the  local  Catholic  church  sits 
in  his  yard.  Fields  laughs  and 
talks  of  when  he  used  to  ring 
this  bell  with  his  home-made 
flipper  and  then  hide  from 
the  angry  priest.  “The  old 
priest  would  come  out  to  see 
who  was  ringing  his  bell  and 
as  soon  as  he  would  get  back 
inside  I’d  dong  it  again.” 

But  not  everything  was 
always  this  happy.  When 
Fields  was  still  young  his 
father  died  of  silicossis,  a 
disease  caused  by  breathing 
the  fine  dust  of  silicone 
which  literally  choked  many 
miners  to  death  in  the  early 
part  of  the  country. 

Because  of  this  Fields  was 
forced  to  quit  school  at  16 
and  go  to  work  in  the  mines. 
Because  both  Fields’  father 
and  older  brother  had  died  of 
silicosis,  he  was  hesitant  to 
work  underground,  but  “I 
had  a  family  to  feed  and  if  I 
couldn’t  get  a  job  on  the 
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Children’  (Seek  through  the  rifle  slits’  in  the  replica’  of  Old 
Fort  Utah  at  1800  West,  100  North. 

The  settlers  in  1850  also  set 
about  building  a  smaller  fort, 
six  by  1 2  rods,  at  what  is  now 
Sowiette  Park,  but  is  soon 
proved  too  small  for  the 
growing  population,  and  was 
plagued  by  flood  problems. 

This  could  be  the  fort 
pictured  in  Harper’s  Weekly 
which  the  writer  captioned, 

“Brigham  Young’s  shanties  in 
Provo  City.” 

Another  larger  fort  was 
built  later  in  1850  in  what  is 
now  downtown  Provo. 


surface  I  went  underground.” 

From  then  on  Fields  spent 
much  of  his  life  working 
around  the  mines.  “That’s  a 
fascinating  game.  It’s  hard  to 
quit,”  he  explains. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Fields 
stayed  in  the  mines,  aware  of 
constant  danger.  “It’s 
dangerous  work  for  this 
reason,”  he  explains,  “If  you 
don’t  timber  to  hold  your 
ground  you’re  going  to  get 
caved  on. 

But  a  cave  will  “always 
warn  ya  and  ya  better  take 
that  warning.  Just  a  little 
sprinklin’  of  dirt  or 
anything.”  Fields  knows  this 
from  experience.  Once  while 
having  lunch  in  the  bottom  of 
a  shaft,  he  felt  one  of  these 
“sprinklin’s  of  dirt.”  Taking 
his  own  advice,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  mine.  “When  we 
went  back  in  and  seen,  the 
whole  bottom  had  fell  in.” 
Fields  wipes  his  furrowed 
brow  and  laughs.  “We  was 
lucky.” 

Between  mining  jobs  Fields 
has  tried  other  vocations, 
including  a  teacher  in  the 
local  Tintic  High  School.  He 
chuckles  and  explains  that  he 
only  had  an  eighth  grade 
education.  “But  they  come 
and  hired  me  and  then  found 
out  1  didn’t  have  any  credits 
so  they  sent  me  to  school.” 
After  Fields  obtained  his 
credits  he  taught  mechanics 
and  welding  for  five  years. 

During  this  same  period  of 
time,  he  also  served  a  term  as 
chief  deputy  sheriff,  and  a 
term  as  mayor.  “I  was  doing 
fairly  well  in  politics,”  says 
Fields.  “Then  I  pulled  out  of 
it.  I  didn’t  want  any  more  of 
it.” 

But  things  just  aren’t  the 
same  any  more  in  Eureka. 
Fields  sighs  and  discusses  the 
lack  of  operating  mines  in  the 
area  today.  Fields  attributes 
the  death  of  the  town  to  two 
things.  First,  the  lack  of  good 
miners;  and  second,  the 
placing  of  government 
controls  on  mining 
operations. 

‘‘When  those  old 
chiselheads  in  Washington 
wake  up  and  realize  we  need 
metals,  these  mines  will  get 
going  again,”  he  explains. 
“There  would  be  a  lot  of 
activity  around  here  then. 

“^ureka’s^  a  gotid  old  town 


Carl  Fields  remembers  well  the  days  when 
booming  mining  town.  Besides  being  a  miner 
was  also  a  teacher,  a  chief  deputy  sheriff,  and 
for  a  time. 

and  I  still  have  faith  in  her,” 
he  Sighs.  But  things  just  aren’t 
the  same  any  more.  “Mining 
is  all  together  different  now 
than  it  was  when  I  mined. 

There  was  no  electric  motors 
then.  It  was  all  mule  trains.” 

Things  have  changed 
immensely  during  the  last 
century.  Eureka  grew  from  a 
small  mining  operation  to  a 
large  boom  town  early  in  the 
1900’s,  then  it  slowly  died  to 
what  it  is  now.  It  has  left 
behind  many  memories,  and 
many  signs  of  change,  some 


Help 


Carl  Fields  ndffl 
outskirts  of 
street  from 
born  in  1896. 

He  turns  and 
his  old  house, 
after  him.  He 
porch  and  looks 
old  town, 
for  a  friend  to 
about  old  times| 
got  now  days  to 
time,”  he  signs. 
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prints  n  ginghams  ^ .  polyester  prints 

Variety  of  florals,  woven  plaids  and  4  “  ■  * 


Variety  of  florals,  woven  plaids  and 
novelty  designs.  Choose  from  a  wide 
selection  of  colors. 

100%  cottons  and  blends  -  44"/45"  wide; 
Machine  wash  -  Tumble  dry 

REGULARLY  .99  A  YARD  ' 


double  knits 

100%  Textured  Polyester  by  MONSANTO 

High  fashion  flocked  dots  &  novelties 
in  the  beautiful  colors  of  spring.  Great 
for  that  new  sportswear  outfit. 

Machine  wash  -  Tumble  dry  -  57"/59"  wide 

REGULARLY  3.98  A  YARD 


Select  from  a  tremendous  assortment 
of  floral  prints.  There's  crepes,  satin 
finish,  pongee  and  many  more  to  see. 

Machine  wash  -  Tumble  dry  -  44"/45"  wide 
100%  polyesters  &  100%  nylons 
REGULARLY  1.98  A  YARD 


NEW  SPRING  COLORS 

3  double  knits 

FANCIES  &  SOLIDS 

If  chic  and  comfort  is  for  you,  so  are 
these  machine  wash,  tumble  dry  knits 
including  Jacquard,  Ponte  Roma  and 
Crepe  Stitches. Pastels  and  pure  white. 
100%  polyester  -  58"/64"  wide 
REGULARLY  1.99  A  YARD 
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OREM 

University  Mall  -  Ph.  224-0120 
Open  Daily  10-9 


PROVO 

98  West  Center  -  Ph.  374-0258 
Open  Daily  10-6,  Mon.  &  Fri.  ’til  9 


mflRCH  OF 


We're  looking  for  certain 
to  become  Lieutenants. 


Mechanical  and  civil  engineering 
majors  .  .  .  aerospace  and  aeronautical 
engineering  majors  .  .  .  majors  in  elec¬ 
tronics  . . .  computer  science . . .  mathe¬ 
matics. 

The  Air  Force  needs  people  . . .  many 

At-DnTAal)ove Academic  majors.  And 
AFKOTC  has  several  different  pro¬ 
grams  where  you  can  fit  .  .  .  4-year, 
3-year,' or  2-year  programs.  Some 


offering  full  scholarships.  All  offering 
$100  a  month  .allowance  during  the  Iasi 
two  years  of  the  program.  Flying  oppor 
tunities.  And  all  leading  to  an  Air  Force 
officer’s  commission,  plus  advancec 
education. 

If  you’d  like  to  cash  in  on  these  Air 
Force  benefits,  start  by  looking  into  the 
Air  Force  ROTC. 


For  further  information  stop  in  at  Room  380  Wells  ROTC 
Building  or  call  Ext.  2671 

i _ Put  it  aU  together  in  Air  Force  ROTC. 


The  two  Franciscan  padres,  Dominguez  and  Escalante,  lead 
the  Escalante  expedition  in  1776. 


Dominguez  and 
Mexico  in  Santa  Fe. 


Escalante 


e  forgotten  explorer 


remembered 


mer,  chairman  of  the  history  department,  poses 
ten  explorer,  Francisco  Dominguez. 
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expedition  to  Utah  by  taking  leave  of  the  governor  of  New 


officially  started  their 


y  DEBIE  RICHARDS 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

adjusts  his  corded  belt  and 
i  robe.  He  begins  telling  of  his 
xplorer  on  the  frontier  of  New 
years  ago.  But  look  again!  That 
,  it  is  Ted  Warner,  chairman  of 
ry  department! 

•owed  this  so  many  times  from 
;t.  Francis,  it  is  getting  to  be  a 
juips.  He  explains  that  he  wants 
it  the  forgotten  explorer,  Fray 
Antanasio  Dominguez,  in  first 

jminguez  is  relatively  unknown, 
points  out.  In  history  books,  it 
;  Father  Silvestre  Velez  de 
who  receives  'credit  for 
Utah  in  1776,  and  mapping 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  There 
tion  of  Dominquez  in  history 
he  was  the  senior  partner  on  the 

leriqg.a  supply  ropje  needed-by 
scans  to  run  between  Santa  Fe 
:rey  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
■twork,  Escalante  decided  the 
,able  route  was  north  through 
iry,  and  then  west.  He  sent  his 


proposal  to  authorities  in  Mexico  City,  The 
reaction  to  it  was  mixed  until  Dominguez, 
head  of  all  New  Mexico  Franciscan 
missions,  stepped  forward  and  took 
command  of  the  project. 

The  expedition  left  on  July  29,  shortly 
after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  Of 
Independence.  And  Indian  guided  it 
through  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  to 
Timpanogas  Valley. 

As  they  went,  they  gave  Spanish  names 
to  everything.  This  would  have  meant 
towns  would  be  named  “San  Antonio  de 
Padua,  San  Nicholoas,  Dulce  Nombre  de 
Jesus,  instead  of  Lehi,  Nephi,  Moroni  and 
Bountiful.” 

They  found  the  Indians  in  Timpanogas 
Valley  to  be  friendly  and  receptive 
Catholocism.  At  this  point  the  padres 
became  excited  about  establishing  a 
mission  in  the  valley  and  wanted  to  return 
home.  The  eight  men  accompanying  them 
wanted  to  continue  for  personal  gain.  Lots 
were  drawn  at  a  later  campsite  and  the 
party  turned  back  to  New.Mexipo, 

Another  reason  for  turning  back  was  the 
weather.  It  was  now  October  and  their 
supplies  were  depleted.  Dr.  Warner  says 
“They  were  reduced  to  eating  horses. 
They  had  made  a  circuitous  path  through 


the  wilderness  and  kept  records  of  all  the 
things  they  had  seen  and  done,  leaving 
their  journal  to  posterity  as  the  first 
written  record  of  the  Indians  in  Utah. 

The  journal  kept  by  the  Padres  is  so 
accurate  the  trail  can  still  be  retraced.  Dr. 
Warner  gestures  with  his  hand  and  says 
“We  can’t  say  this  is  the  rock  they  stubbed 
their  toe  on.  .  .but  the  journal  is  so 
complete,  you  can  sometimes  be,  sure  you 
are  on  the  ground  they  stood  on.” 

Dominguez,  according  to  Dr.  Warner, 
was  a  perfectionist,  as  well  as  being  witty 
and  sometimes  sarcastic.  While  inspecting 
missions,  he  often  harshly  reprimanded  the 
padres  he  was  dealing  with  for  their 
failings.  ,  ,  „  , 

Dr.  Warner  says  “He  was  a  real  hardhead. 
Perfectionists  are  always  uncomfortable, 
harping  on  the  flaws  in  this  imperfect 
world.  So  he  alienated  all  of  the  padres  in 
New  Mexico.  While  he  was  gone,  they  fired 
off  letters  to  Mexico  complaining  about 
this  martinette,  this  disciplinarian  who 
would  not  brook  any  deviation  from  the 
rules.” 


Dr.  Warner  told  about  a  situation  in 
Santo  Domingo,  where  some  padres  were 
locked  in  the  library  for  a  punishment. 
They  began  to  smoke  their  prayer  books. 
Dr.  Warner,  as  Dominguez,  said  “If  we  had 
not  sent  them  to  Mexico,  they  would  have 
smoked  the  whole  library.” 

When  Dominguez  returned  from  the 
expedition  six  months  later,  he  was  called 
to  Mexico  City  to  report  because  of 
criticism  of  the  padres.  He  was  never  given 
the  chance  to  clear  his  name.  For  the  next 
30  years  he  was  sent  from  place  to  place, 
never  making  it  to  Mexico  and  never 
returning  to  New  Mexico.  The  whole 
experience  seemed  a  failure  to  all 
concerned  at  that  time,”  Dr.  Warner  said. 

As  Dominguez,  Dr.  Warner  speaks,  saying 
“I  would  only  wish  to  set  the  record 
straight  somewhat.  My  best  efforts  went 
into  that  report.”  He  continues,  saying  he 
was  sadly  mistreated  in  his  lifetime.  Within 
the  state  of  Utah,  many  things  are  named 
after  Escalante,  but  there  is  not  one  thing 
named  after  Dominguez*  Dr.  Warner  said. 


'living  the  Excalante  journey 


people  who  may 
ij  lered  how  it  felt  to 
l  j  years  ago  on  a  long 
If)  are  going  to.  find 
;is  summer.  An 
n  re-tracing  the  trail 
Fathers  Dominguez 
;alante,  the  first 
is  to  keep  a  record  in 


Utah,  will  begin  July  29  and 
last  over  four  months, 
according  to  Dr.  Mel  Smith, 
director  of  the  Utah  State 
Historical  Society. 

The  expedition  will  follow 
the  schedule  and  ininerary 
established  200  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  communities 


along  the  way  will  host 
Bicentennial  festivities  in 
honor  of  Dominguez  and 
Escalante  as  the  expedition 
passes  through  their  area.  Dr. 
Smith  says  all  of  the  members 
of  the  expedition  will  travel 
the  entire  route  on 
horseback. 


,  Cait  i  akp  and  Provo.  They  also  Kept  a 
ers  carefully  mapped  out  the  area  around  Salt  Lake  and 


The  expedition  is  part  of 
the  Cominguez-Escalante 
Trail  Program  which  has  been 
formed  to  promote  the 
Escalante  trail  as  a  historical 
relic  and  mcrdern-day 
recreational  center.  As  part  of 
the  project,  markers  and 
other  monuments  will  be 
placed  along  the  trail.  The 
project  also  includes  research 
on  the  1776  expedition  and 
plans  for  a  permanent 
museum  and  television 
commercials. 

Expenses  of  the  expedition 
itself  will  be  paid  by  private 
donation,  individuals  and 
communities,  as  well  as  by 
the  participants  themselves, 
Dr.  Smith  says.  Each  person 
must  supply  his  own  horse 
and  $500  to  participate.  Even 
with  these  requirements,  over 
40  applications  have  already 
been  received  Dr.  Smith  adds. 

Plans  in  the  areas 
surrounding  Provo  for  the 

Dominguez-Escalante 

Expedition  Celebration  are 
going  forward  rapidly.  ' 
Greeting  the  expedition  on 
September  23  will  set  off  the 
celebrations  in  this  area.  A 
hill  at  the  mouth  of  Spanish 
Fork  Canyon  will  also  be 
dedicated  to  Dominguez. 

A  monument  to  both 
e xp lorerS  also  will  be 
dedicated  in  Spanish  Fork. 
The  Thurber  School  in 
Spanish  Fork  will  be 
dedicated  as  a  Museum  of 
History.  Local  riding  clubs  in 
the  area  will  join  the 
cavalcade  as  it  travels  to 
Provo,  and  the  Ballet 
Folklorico  will  perform  at 
Spanish  Fork  High  School 
that  evening.  A  three-day 
rodeo  will  begin  at  BYU 
Rodeo  Grounds. 

Other  celebrations  in  .... 
area  during  the  expeditions 
three-day  stay  tentatively  will 
be  a  performance  of  the  Utah 
Valley  Symphony,  a  pageant 
of  Utah  Valley  History,  an  air 
shown,  a  band  concert,  and  a 
Catholic  Mass  to  be  ehld 
Sept.  26  at  the  San  Andreas 
Church  in  Payson. 

After  leaving  the  Provo  area 
the  expedition  wil  continue 
southwest  to  the  Arizona 
border.  It  will  not  continue 
past  this  point,  due  to 
weather  conditions  and 
problems  of  crossing  the 
Colorado  River. 


THE 

SOUND  OF  MUSIC 

brought  to  you  by 

SIGNETICS 


Look  at  your  fingers.  Those  ten  things  were  man’s  first  calculating  machine. 
From  counting  fingers  and  toes  to  Charles  Babbage’s  gear-driven  difference 
machine”  ( 1812)  to  the  transistor  in  1954,  Americans  have  become  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  electronic  technology. 

From  Small  to  Miniature 

Today  we’ve  moved  beyond  the  transistor  to  the  integrated  circuit  a  miracle 
of  modern  miniaturization  that  can  stow  three  feet  of  circuitry  on  a  “chip”  70 
microns  (1/10,000  meter)  wide. 

Computers,  kitchen  ranges,  automobiles,  the  radio  and  the  solid  state  stereo, 
your  most  common  sources  of  musical  entertainment,  all  use  integrated  circuits 
as  major  indispensable  parts. 


Ultra-Modern  Technology  from  Signetics 

Signetics,  with  home  offices  and  plant  in  Sunnyvale,  California,  have  been 
making  integrated  circuits  since  1963  at  a  corporate  branch  in  Orem,  Utah. 


Signetics,  they’re  a  part  of  you.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  probably  wouldn’t 
know  the  song  you’re  humming  right 
now  if  it  weren’t  for  them. 
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fvful  carpenter  poses  with  his  tools 
irson's  gallery. 


Two  small  children  take  their  little  brother  for  a  ride  in  a  wagon  in  Anderson's  tent 


A  Central  Utah  laborer  pauses  on  his  way 
to  work  with  lunchpail  in  hand  to  have 
his  picture  taken. 


A  little  drummer  boy  rat-a-tats  his  drum 
at  Saltair. 


Utah  folklore:  story  of  people 


fARD  C.  POULSEN 
•essor  of  English 

yord  “Folklore”  is 
bly  the  most 
istood  and-  misused 
American  academe 
t  is  a  commodity 
definition,  everyone 
;ely  and  intimately 
inds,  like  the  Old 
it  or  Shakespeare  or 
nstitution.  Nothing 
further  from  the 
Contrary  to  popular 
ae  study  of  folklore 
deal  exclusively  or 
igely  with  old-timey 
sms,  quaint 
or  scarey  stories, 
folklore  study,  like 
literary  or  historical 
1  hological  study, 
ts,  ideally,  to 
nd  man:  his  acts,  his 
his  motivations. 

(the  study  of  folklore 
a  study  of  the 
led  traditions  of  a 
.Simply  defined, 
is  that  portion  of  any 
ithat  is  passed  on  in 
customary  tradition. 
Ja  “folklore”  is  not 
ihous  with  “untruth.” 
as  of  some  folklore 
is  include:  proverbs, 
.  popular  beliefs, 
rutions,  folk  dances 
rmed  by  the  folk), 
is  (sung  by  the  folk), 
|s,  crafts  and  foods, 
architecture. 


In  coming  to  grips  with 
Utah  folklore  then,  we  would 
need  to  study  the  traditions 
of  all  peoples  that  live  and 
have  lived  here,  including 
historic,  prehisotic  and 
contemporary  Indian  tribes: 
traveling  bands  of  fur 
trappers;  Mormon  and  ethnic 
immigrants;  occupational 
groups;  community  groups; 
religious  groups,  and  many 
others. 

For  example,  one  folklore 
form,  the  tall  tale,  which 
seems  peculiarly  American  to 
many,  was  part  of  the 
folklore  of  the  “real”  Rocky 
Mountain  (Utah)  fur  trapper. 
In  the  authentic  tall  tales  of 
the  fur  trade,  those  actually 
told  by  mountain  men  to 
their  peers  and  others,  the 
West  was  indeed 
mythologized,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  extinction;  that  is, 
the  West  still  was  the  West. 
Many  of  the  tall  tales  of  the 
mountain  men  were  told  to 
explain  or  exploit  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  petrified 
trees.  According  to  Osborne 
Russell,  an  early  chronicler 
and  trapper,  “The  long  winter 
evenings  were  passed  away  by 
collecting  in  some  of  the 
most  spacious  lodges  and 
entering  into  debates, 
arguments  or  spinning  long 
yarns  until  midnight^  in 
perfect  good  humour.  . . .” 

Although  there  are, 
unfortunately,  few  historical 


references  to  the  types  of 
tales  told  in  the  mountains, 
Matthew  C.  Field,  who 
traveled  in  the  West  in  1838 
and  1843  wrote: 

The  present  writer  heard 
much  of  petrified  forests, 
while  among  trappers  and  old 
traders,  in  the  mountains,  but 
always  with  impenetrable 
incredulity.  Moses  Harris,  the 
celebrated  “Black  Harris,  ”  is 
in  the  habit  of  embellishing 
the  story  he  tells  about  them, 
with  very  surprising  touches 
of  imagination.  He  deposes 
and  says,  that  birds  are  there, 
sitting  on  the  branches,  the 
most  hard-hearted  things  of 
all  the  feathered  tribe,  being 
solidified  into  stone,  for  all 


upc 

was  turned  into 
in  the  very  act  of  whetting  its 
own  bill  under  another  rock, 
The  man  who  tells  this  hard 
story  further  declares,  that  he 
once  carried  a  stone  sapling 
of  pine,  five  hundred  miles  on 
his  shoulder,  while  travelling 
home  on  foot;  but,  being 
overtaken  by  winter,  he 
dropped  the  tree,  knocked 
off  and  carried  along  the 
birds,  and  arrived  at 
Independence,  with  an 
important  part  of  his  personal 
apparel  overflowing  with 
rocks. 


A  doll  takes  her  little  girl  out  for  a  stroll. 


shores  of  northern  Utah’s  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
Bear  Lake  have  seen  calves  anyone  to  assume  that 
mysteriously  disappear  into  something  as  changing  and 
deep  water,  and  even  vibrant  as  folklore  would  be 
drownings  and  boatwrecks  confined  within  the 
have  been  attributed  to  the  boundaries  of  a  state.  And 
“animal.”  One  Utahn  Utah  is  no  exception, 
described  it  as  “a  strange  Although  the  people  of  Utah 
creature  with  hair,  green  like  are  bearers  of  in-group 
the  water,  with  horns  traditions,  these  traditions 
repellent  as  tentacles.”  involve  people  of  other  states 

Another  body  of  and  other  countries.  For 
Utah-Mormon  lore  which  example,  a  story  widely  told 
remains  relatively  unstudied  among  Utah  deer  hunters 
is  the  folklore  of  polygamy,  concerns  a  Californian  who 
Stories  about  competition  comes  to  Utah  to  hunt  deer, 
between  wives  of  a  plural  In  the  tale  the  Californian, 
marriage,  about  latent  through  obvious  ignorance, 
hostilities  and  social  mistakenly  shoots  a  mule, 
problems,  may  be  distasteful  thinking  it  is  a  deer.  One 
to  some  Mormons;  version  of  this  story  runs: 
nevertheless,  they  are  part  of  Well,  it  must  have  been 
the  lore  of  Mormondom  and  seven  years  ago;  we  were 
deserve  our  careful  attention  cornin’ through  that  checking 
if  we  are  truly  to  understand  station  going  into  Heber.  We 
our  Mormon  past.  Even  the  all  stopped  and  talked-and 
folk  architecture  of  Utah  was  we  saw  a  Californian  talking 
affected  by  polygamy,  the  to  the  guy.  He  said  he’d  got  a 
most  “obvious”  influence  big  one,  said  it  was  so  big  he 
being  the  polygamy  pit,  couldn’t  lift  it  into  his  truck. 
which  was  dug  underneath  Was  tagged  as  a  doe  mule 
some  large  houses  as  a  hiding  deer.  We  could  see  four 
place  for  what  gentiles  horseshoes  stickin’  out  of  the 
indelicately  referred  to  as  back  of  the  pickup.  It  had  its 
“cohabs  ”  head  off  and  wasn’t  gutted 


out.  It  was  a  mule.  They 
fined  him  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  dollars  and  he 
said  hunting  was  easy,  why 
there  was  nothing’  to  it.  I 
think  this  has  happened  twice 
up  in  Heber,  but  I’m  not  sure. 

But  this  story,  like  tales  of 
the  Vanishing  Hitchhiker  or 
the  Three  Nephites  in 
America,  transcends  Utah’s 
boundaries.  In  Montana,  the 
deer  becomes  an  elk  and  the 
Californian  a  New  Yorker. 
People  undoubtedly  tell  these 
stories  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  some  of  them  being 
to  release  pent-up  hostilities, 
to  portray  the  city-slicker  as 
buffoon,  to  reinforce  one’s 
own  behavior. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for 
telling  these  tales  and -others, 
singing  this  song  or  that, 
choosing  one  remedy  over 
another,  such  practices  are 
integral  parts  of  our  culture, 
serving  partially,  at  least,  to 
define  our  humanity  and  the 
humanity  of  others.  And  in 
the  belief  of  the  folk  we  find 
our  best  definitions  of  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American,  a 
Mormon  or  a  Utahn. 


“Next  time , 
let  Murdock  Travel 
make  the 
reservations” 


MURDOCK  TRAVEL-the  professionals 

*  jours  *  Airline  tickets 

*  Cruises  *  Hotel-motel  reservations 

*  Car  rentals  *  Passport  and  visa  assistance 

Expert  counsel  on  any  and  all  phases  of  travel 
at  no  extra  cost 

77-9700  1 1  East  300  North  Provo,  Utah 


When  the  first  party  of  while  below  are  chiseled  the 
Mormon  Immigrants  arrived  words: 
in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 

Lake  in  1847,  they  brought  /a r  MEMORY  OF  ABRAHAM 
with  them,  besides  potato  SON  OF 

seed,  mountain  fever  and  a  JAMES  AND  JAMIMA  POWELL 
belief  in  the  Book  of  BORN  JULY  15,  1855 
Mormon,  a  body  of  folklore.  KILLED  BY  A  GRISSLEY 
And  Although  this  lore  was  DECEMBER  3,  1878 
generally  carried  in  the  folk  AGE  23,  4  MONTHS  10  DAYS 
consciousness  of  these  people 

rather  than  in  the  wagonbox,  Much  of  Utah’s  past,  as 
it  was  as  important  as  the  well  as  her  future,  can  be  seen 
tangible  entities  of  life,  for  jn  the  songs  sung  by  both 
this  folk  belief  often  dictated  Mormon  and  non-Mormon 
to  the  people  how  to  plant  immigrants.  Like  folk 
the  potatoes  or  cure  architecture,  folk  songs  are  a 
mountain  fever.  One  folk  measure  of  a  people’s  values, 
remedy  for  mountain  fever  beliefs,  desires,  hostilities, 
might  have  called  for  One  song,  reputedly  sung  by 
application  of  a  poultice  of  non-Mormons  about  Brigham 
wild  herbs  to  the  neck,  or  the  Young,  contains  the 
use  of  a  pine  gum  salve-  or  following  stanza: 
the  drinking  of  sagebrush  tea. 

Early  Mormon  pioneers  He  lives  in  the  city  of  great 
brought  to  Utah  many  folk  Salt  Lake 
arts  and  crafts.  Traditional  With  his  five  and  forty 
quilt  patterns  and  quilt  wives. 

making,  furniture  making,  They  loo  and  coo  like  little 
construction  of  farm  ducks  do 
implements,  use  of  traditional  And  cackle  like  a  duck  to  a 
recipes  in  cooking,  all  these  drake. 

comprised  part  of-  the  If  anybody  envies  Brigham 
material  culture  of  the  early  Young, 

Utah  folk.  But  this  culture  is  Let  him  go  to  the  great  Salt 
not  dead;  the  study  of  Lake. 

folklore  is  not  merely  a  study  //  they  go  for  the  leisure  to 
of  the  past.  Traditional  examine  for  the  pleasure, 
quilting,  for  example,  is  a  They’ll  find  it  a  grand 
viable  folk  craft  in  Utah  mistake. 
today. 

However,  much  Utah  Another  folksong,  sung  by 
folklore  has  been  lost  to  the  some  early  settlers,  called 
past,  especially  in  the  areas  of  “Early  Life  in  Dixie,” 
folk  architecture  and  the  versifies  some  of  the 
material  culture  of  burial,  problems  of  settlement  on 
There  are  few  places  in  our  the  Utah  frontier,  saying: 
modern  culture  where  we  still 


see  reflected  the  flavor  of 
frontier  life;  two  of  these  grub  to  obiain 
places  are  the  houses  and  the  6  whjle  outsid 


I  start  off  for  Cedar  some 


r -  .  .,  While  outside  the  canyon  it 

graves  of  pioneers.  With  its  $ets  intQ  min 
bilanteral  symmetry  and  WMe  cro'ssing  the  mack 
simple  lines,  folk  architecture  Ridge  witb  burry  and  dash, 
in  Utah  was  a  marriage  of  My  wagon  came  down  with 
folk  culture  dir  e  c  tly  a  terribie  crasb. 
transplanted  from  Northern  And  thus  ends  the  first  year 
Europe  and  an  earlier  United  ofsweet  Dixie  ufe> 

States  culture,  also  brought  Confusion  and  brother  and 

from  Europe,  but  transmitted  flfl  kfnds  of  strife. 

and  grown  m  the  eastern  j  can>t  make  a  movement 


United  States. 

Traditional  burial  practices  u 

reflect  not  only  the  religious  fQ  WQrk 
beliefs  of  a  people,  but  the 
shapes  and  placement  of 
headstones  as  well  as  their 
epitaphs  we  read,  often,  the 
values  of  a  people.  Witness, 


plow,  sow  or  stitch, 

But  the  water  boss  calls  me 
the  ditch . 


Utah,  according  to  the  folk, 
_  ren  has  its  version  of  the 
Loch  Ness  monster.  Known 


for  example'  a  lonely  as  the  Bear  Lake  Monster, 
headstone  in  the  cemetery  in  this  creature  has  become  a 
Salem,  Utah,  which  displays  a  Utah  legend.  Farmers 
relief  of  a  man,  gun  in  hand,  watering  cattle  along  the 
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Folk  ballads 


'Those  were  the  days...' 


By  NANCY  HINSDALE 
Daily  Universe  Writer 


have  been  selected  as  And  scratch  out  each  other  of  which  involved  their  months  of  hard  work 

representative  of  what  was  eyes.  ”  drunkenness,  and  adultery.  are  more  than  paper  and 

buzzing  under  the  bonnets  of  Another,  a  lament  by  a  “They  even  sang  songs  like  money;  Lester  and  Barbara 
the  early  settlers.  Some  of  the  unconverted  husband'  that  in  church  parties,”  nods  gained  more  than  metal 

subjects  may  surprise  the  "She  read  so  much  of  Barbara,  “At  this  one  party  I  recordings  from  the  souls 

wit.  .  . . <?-->. — — >  seminary  student  of  Church  Mormonites,  so  nothing  else  remember,  the  host  stood  up  they  came  to  know. 

Walt  *femel,°  remmscient  of  history;  they  ranged  from  she’d  talk,  and  sang  all  these  risque  “We  became  attached  to 

ci...  U!sney  s  Snow  White  love  of  war,  nursery  songs,  And  with  a  sanctified  songs.”  Were  devout  members  many  of  t  hem,  says 

°ur  criminals,  and  domestic  young  man  each  day  she  used  offended?  Hubbard.  Sharing  music  was 

relations,  as  well  as  rouding  to  walk.  “They  usually  laughed,”  an  emotional  experience  for 

Mormon  dittys.  She  said  he  was  a  chuckles  Hubbard.  He  clicks  many  of  them,  who  may  have 

“They  sang  at  quilting  bees,  Mormonite  from  far  across  off  the  yellowing  Wilcox-Gay  had  no  other  sense  of 

Christmas  parties,  after  the  sea;  Recordio  that  he  used  nearly  self-worth.  ‘  They  d  sing  and 

church  on  Sunday  She’s  taken  all  my  thirty  years  ago,  lifting  the  sing— they  d  sing  all  .day , 

nights  .  .  .  they  sang  all  the  furniture.  Wherever  can  she  red  disc  from  the  spindle.  The  adds  Barbara, 

way  home  from  dances  on  be?”  small  library  is  silent;  the  Hubbard  remembers,  “We 

the  back  of  a  horse,”  smiles  (The  sanctified  young  chap  bookshelves  are  lined  with  recorded  many  hours  from 

Barbara,  amused  at  the  was  one  of  the  mormon  anthologies  of  English  this  old  gentleman,  till  his 

reporter’s  naievte.”  It  was  missionaries  who  encouraged  literature,  Plato,  and  an  voice  began  to  give  out.  We 

more  than  apasttime-it  was  a  converts  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  occasional  bestselling  novel,  had  to  leave  for  a  few 

....  .  - — —  -----  form  of  entertainment.  It  was  City.)  It  seems  like  a  long  way  from  minutes  and  when  we  came 

luiea,  ana  a  red  recordio  before  TV,  you  know.”  “The  Bishop’s  Song”  would  the  hot  summer  of  ice  cream  back  he  was  standing  in  front 

<-Svin?- ^  an  urban  Salt  Hubbard  recalls  that  the  way  horrify  the  members  of  socials  and  singing  on  of  the  house  in  his  hat  and 

lving  ro°™,  he  was  initially  attracted  to  Shomrah  Kiyel:  A  young  girl  hayrides.  Watching  the  coat.  He’d  been  afraid  we 

fB'iWaSv  granddaughter  ballad  research  was  through  is  forced  to  marry  her  bishop  turntable  slow  and  stop,  weren’t  going  to  come  back.” 

ot  Brigham  Young,  I  believe,”  bis  mother.  “I  knew  from  while  her  true  love  is  on  a  Hubbard  remembers  a  sweet  Hubbard’s  voice  falters  as  he 

says  Lester  Hubbard  as  he  boyhood  she  loved  to  sing,  mission.  A  playful  old  lady  in  Orderville  who  continues.  “Tears  came  to  his 

*Vts  tbe  needle  to  play  She’d  sing  a  happy  song  when  admonition  to  early  LDS  they  met  and  grew  to  love.  eyes.  He  said  these  were  the 

another  ballad.  “She  was  very  sbe  was  happy,  melancholy  girls:  She  died  shortly  after.  “It  happiest  days  of  his  life.” 

“,'3  when  we  talked  to  songs  when  she  was  sad.  And  “ Come  all  you  young  girls  was  a  blow,”  he  says  slowly.  The  old  gentleman’s  house 

her  in  47.  they  were  always  the  same  And  listen  to  my  noise:  Out  of  the  multitude  they  might  be  replaced  by  a 

songs.  When  I’d  ask  her  where  Don’t  you  marry  the  interviewed,  only  two  are  still  plasticene  pizza  parlor  now; 

she  learned  them,  she’d  say,  Mormon  boys,  alive.  For  some,  the  only  Elizabeth  Boyle’s  shabby 

‘Oh,  I’ve  known  them  all  my  Lor  if  you  do,  sure  twill  be  legacy  they  left  were  the  apartment  may  have  been 

life.’  I  noticed  that  a  couple  Johnny-cake  and  onions  all  songs  of  an  easier  life;  the  levelled  by-  urban  renewal, 

of  the  songs  were  old  you  see.”  music  of  the  era  is  a  But  in  the  pages  of  Lester 

English  — from  the  Middle  But  some  of  the  songs  are  testimonial  to  their  hearts  Hubbard’s  book,  and  in  his 

fervent  thanksgiving  for  the  and  hopes.  heart  and  mind,  the  joyous 

restored  gospel,  such  as  “A  “I  don’t  think  people  pioneer  spirit  is  preserved, 
Church  Without  a  Prophet,”  realize  how  simple  things  despite  advancing  years, 

circa  1877.  It’s  vigor  reflects  were  then,”  muses  Barbara  as  “I  have  carrot  tops  and 
a  faith  tempered  by  trial,  she  sips  a  cool  apple  juice,  lucerne  greens,  I  have  enough 

How  these  songs  came  from  exhilerated  by  new  hope  and  “They  had  a  feeling  for  those  to  eat,”  trilled  Mrs.  Boyle  i 


The  strength  behind  the 
sound  strains  the  brittle  vocal 
cords;  the  voice  is  high,  tense, 


Soprano.  “So  merrily  c 
way  we  go,”  she  sings  lustily, 
Until  we  reach  the 
valley-o !” 

Forget  the  scratches  and 
flat  amplification,  close  ypur 
eyes,  and  she  might  be 
wearing  calico  and  a 
sunbonnet,  rocking  in  a 
homestead  porch  swing  on  a 
lazy  summer  day.  But  in 
reality,  Elizabeth  Boyle’s 
has  long  since  been 


Simple  past 

Suddenly  a  softer,  lower 
voice  is  audible  above  the 
.scratchy  crackle.  “Yesterday 
was  a  holiday,  a  holiday  in  Ages.” 
the  year.  ...”  It  is  a  voice 
from  1^48,  a  sentiment  from 

a  simpler  •past  long  before  Oral  transmission 

that. 

S  oci  o  1  o  g  i  s  t  s  _ 

continually  looked  to  the  Europe  to  the  Western  courage, 
folk  art  of  a  people  for  a  settlers  of  the  late  1800’s  was  "A  Church  without 
glimpse  into  their  psyches,  rarely  by  written  apostles  is  not  a  church  for 
Delving  into  a  Mormon  transcription.  “Oral  me; 

ancestry,  one  is  bound  to  transmission,”  nods  Hubbard.  It’s  like  a  ship  unmasted 

discover  that  music  was  an  “Most  of  them  were  just  a-floating  on  the  sea. 

integral  part  of  the  pioneer  passed  down  from  generation  But  I’ve  a  church  that’s 

lifestyle.  Lester  A.  Hubbard  is  to  generation.  People  brought  always  led 

the  product  of  such  an  them  from  the  old  world  to  By  the  twelve  stars  around 

ancestry,  and  has  spent  years  America,  and  across  the  its  head, 

traveling  throughout  Utah,  plains  with  them.”  One  such  A  church  with  good 

collecting  folksongs  and  transmitted  song,  “The  Little  foundations, 

ballads.  Today  he  and  his  Saloo,”  is  adapted  from  Oh  that’s  the  church  for 

wife  Barbara  live  in  a  Chaucer’s  “Priorees’  Tale,”  me. 

comfortable  home  near  the  which  “probably  originated  The  hope  that  Gentiles 

University  of  Utah  campus,  long  before  Chancer.’’  cherish  is  not  the  hope  for 

Although  it  has  been  decades  According  to  Hubbard,  the  me; 

since  they  jolted  down  dusty  lyric  may  go  through  many  It  has  no  hope  for 
country  roads  with  their  variations,  even  in  a  knowledge,  so  from  it  would 

notebook  and  recorder,  the  homogeneous  group.  The  I  be. 

memories  are  fresh  as  they  words  may  be  changed  to  suit  But  I’ve  < 

their  frame  of  mind;  thus  not  fail, 
they  were  personal  That  reaches  safe  within 
expressions  as  welf  -a s  the  veil, 
pre-media  era  entertainment.  Which  hope'  ft  like  an 
Out  of  all  the  types  of  anchor, 

I  had  was  to  ballads,  probably  the  most 


chat  glibly  in  the  late 
igfternoon  sunlight. 

Hubbard’s  ai 

“The  aim  I  had  was  to  ballads,  probably  the  most  Oh  that’s  the  hope  for 
present  a  picture  of  the  interesting  to  students  of  In  this  Bicentennial  year  it 
domestic  and  social  life,  and  Utah  and  Mormon  history  are  might  be  well  to  recognize 
an  insight  into  the  people  of  the  ballads  composed  by  some  of  the  ‘patriotic’  songs 
an  earlier  time,  Hubbard  settlers  coming  across  the  from  the  collection,  although 
says  leaning  forward  on  a  plains  and  soon  after  their  allfegiance  seems  to  be 
slender  cane.  Now  84,  he  is  settlement.  They  reflect  a  more  with  the  unified  saints 
an  affable  gentleman  with  spirit  of  almost  rollicking  against  governmental 
eyes  yet  bright  and  a  wit  devotion,  and  a  certain  interference.  “The  Mormon 
much  sharper  than  might  be  amount  of  healthy  cynicism.  Question  ”  discussing  the 
expected  He  attended  the  Anti-Mormon  songs  were  invading’  U  S. Sy  ta  l857 
University  of  Pans,  and  even  perpetuated  by  Mormon  to  ‘restore  law  and  order’- 

3t  th!  y°Uuh;  they  0ften  Sang  sil,y  “We  claim  the  "ghts  of 
University  of  California  at  or  humorous  songs  for  fun.  liberty; 

Berkeley  His  objectivity,  One  popular  one  was  a  set  of  We’ll  break  the  bonds 

combined  with  a  ‘native  four  songs  about  Brigham  asunder 

Utah-ness  (both  he  and  his  Young  that  poked  fun  at  They  want  the  steer  to  bear 

wife  were  born  and  ruised  in  polygamy.  It  imagines  a  the  yoke 

Wi1  lard)  miike  him  an  problem  that  brother  But  we  will  ne’er  come 

excellent  historian.  Brigham  Might  have:  under.  ” 

hJo/vT11!^  "Whenever  at  a  dance,  they  Resentment  in  other  songs 

Hist  ory  is  in  a  thick,  all  take  a  chance,  was  sometimes  fierv  anr1 

sssHH  H~“rr  ? 

leoi.  uut  ol  the  1,100  or  so  So  they  conclude  the  night  the  bawdv  Ivrics  of 
songs  that  he  recorded,  245  with  a  tabernacle  fight  “Domestic  Relations,”  some 


folk  baMads^BO* years  ago^Hublba^d^s^n^h0111^  ^  Pe°Ple  h®  m6t  in  Utah  while  gathering 
of  Utah.  9  Hubbard  s  s°ngs  are  now  m  a  special  collection  at  the  University 


songs  which  is  hard  to  1951,  “But  I’d  rather  change 
express,”  agrees  her  husband,  my  diet  for  buckwheat  cakes 
and  meat;  Oh,  they  were  the 
The  benefits  derived  from  happy  days!” 


Photo  by  Bill  f 

An  antique  recorder  is  still  used  by  ballad  historian  Lester  Hubbard  to  play  back 
songs  he  recorded  nearly  three  decades  ago.  The  songs  have,  been  compiled  into  al 
published  in  1961  and  recently  recorded  for  an  album. 


i  hope  that  will 
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47.88 

51.88 
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51.88 

54.88 
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1.  Radial  Construction 
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5.  78  Series  Profile 

6.  Polyester  Cord  Body 
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Black 

White 

6.00x12 

18.48 

20.48 

5.20x13 

17.88 

19.88 

5.60x13 

18.88 

20.98 

6.00x13 

19.48 

21.48 

5.60x15 

20.88 

22.98 

6.00x15 

21.88 
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1 .  Bold  New  Tread 
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36.88 
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37.88 
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39.88 
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41.88 
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40.88 

HR78xl5 

42.88 

JR78xl5 

44.88 

LR78xl5 

46.88 
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1.  Radial  Construction 

2.  Double  Fiberglass  Belt 

3.  Polyester  Cord  Body 

4.  78  Series  Profile 
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E78xl4 
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27.88 

G78xl4 

28.88 

H78xl4 

30.88 

G78xl5 
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H78xl5 

31.88 
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L78xl5 
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4.  Smooth  Riding 
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■Dennis  Smith  works  in  his  Alpine  studio  on  one  of  the  1 1  figures  he  is  sculpturing 
Relief  Society's  commemorative  display  to  be  erected  in  Nauvoo,  III. 


ef  Society  project 


Hands  of  the  artist  carefully 
mold  the  clay  on  the  shoulder 
of  one  figure. 


He's  molding  woman 


hotos  and  Story 
by 

,  QUINN  ORR 

fse  Staff  Photographer 

studio  is  silent,  and 
:he  soft  light  of  a  large, 
il  skylight,  a  young 
;tor  sits  back  and 
implates  his  work. 

him,  molded  in  dark 
;neels  a  woman  in  the 
e  of  prayer.  Elsewhere 
studio,  another  clay 
of  a  beautiful  young 
book  in  her  lap,  gazes 
I  out  the  window, 
artist  is  Dennis  Smith 
Ipine,  Utah,  and  the 
that  surround  him  are 
that  will  form  part  of 
imemorative  garden  to 
rected  by  the  Relief 
y  in  Nauvoo,  Ill. 
en  completed,  the 
f  will  feature  13  bronze 


figures  near  the  site  where  the 
Relief  Society  was  founded  in 
1842.  It  will  portray  the 
many  facets  of  womanhood. 

Smith  has  been 
commissioned  to  sculpt  1 1  of 
the  figures,  including  one  12 
feet  high  for  the  center  of  the 
display. 

The  young  artist  is  a  native 
of  Alpine  and  a  BYU 
graduate.  He  has  an 
interesting  background  which 
qualifies  him  for  this  work. 
He  served  a  mission  for  the 
Church  in  Denmark,  but 
returned  to  Europe  to  study 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art. 
He  also  studied  in  Spain 
before  settling  with  his  wife 
and  children  in  his  home 
town  of  Alpine,  where  his 
studio  is  located  today. 

Although  Smith’s 
livelihood  has  always  been 


art,  it  has  ranged  from  doing 
displays  in  the  campus 
bookstore  to  creating  the 
bronze  figures  which  he  sells 
freelance. 

Under  the  present  working 
schedule,  one  figure  for  the 
garden  must  be  foundry 
ready  about  every  two 
months.  This  allows  them  to 
be  completed  by  the  opening 
date  of  March,  1978. 

It  might  be  expected  that 
under  this  pressure  the  work 
may  suffer,  but  it  certainly 
doesn’t  show.  The  faces  and 
positions  are  natural. 

“I  realized  the  nped  to 
work  from  real  life,”  says 
Smith.  At  least  one  person 
has  modeled  for  each  figure. 

Periodically  work  is 
checked  by  Elders  Mark  E. 
Peterson  and  Thomas  Monson 
from  the  Quorum  of  the 


limitations  and  you  must 
learn  to  work  with  them,”  he 
says. 

Smith  feels  the  Relief 
Society  is  more  concerned 
with  the  moral  implications 
and  statements  than  with  the 
aesthetic  value. 

There  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  aesthetics.  The  artist 
has  captured  the  beauty  of 
women. 

The  style  that  is 
characteristic  of  Dennis 
Smith  is  broadening.  Slightly 
elongated  figures  and  limbs, 
coupled  with  smooth  lines, 
lend  themselves  well  to 
portraying  the  beauty, 
strength  and  purity  of 
womanhood. 


„„„  nearing  comp, e, ion  is  .his  kneeling  woman.  She  will  be  one  of  13  .0  be  inchided  in  th,  Nauvoo  display 
led  for  completion  in  March,  1978. 


A  lone  girl  with  book  in  lap  gazes  silently  out  the  window  of  Dennis  Smith's  studio. 


CENTENNIAL 

SUPERSTARS 


Sign-ups  start  TODAY,  March  30 
443  ELWC  Athletics  Office,  $3  entry  fee 
Are  you  the  greatest  athlete  on  campus?  Find  out  by 
entering  10  of  the  following  12  events: 


*  Bowling 

*  Table  tennis 

*  Baseball  hitting 

*  880-yard  run 

*  Tennis 

*  Badminton 


Bikers 
Weightlifting 

*  Swimming 

*  440-yard  run 
Obstacle  course 

5  Basketball  free  throw 


FANtASTic 


Sculptor  Smith  uses  live  model  as  he  shapes  one  of  the 
figures  for  the  Relief  Society  display. 
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In  commemoration  of 
Escalante’s  1776  entrace  in 

Bi«M»nJalley'  ’  bronz' 


*  11  w  1  a  n  u  u  y  Ul  l  II  e 

sculptor  Avard  Fairbanks  Timpanogos  tribe  who  guided 


said  that  he  is  happy  to  the  party  into  the  valley;  costumes.  presently  working  on,  he  that.  They  do  the  mechanical 

finally  be  able  to  create  a  Father  Escalante;  and  Padre  According  to  Dr.  meanders  through  the  four  work,  and  it  looks 

monument  to  Escalante  and  Antansio  Dominguez,  who  Fairbanks,  the  robe  of  the  rooms  of  the  building  mechanical.  It  takes  the  artist 

Domenguez.  Fairbanks  says  had  been  Fransiscans  has  not  changed  pointing  out  different  works,  to  make  it  live  and  breathe.” 

He  has  been  doing  research  largely  overlooked  in  the  since  Escalante’s  day.  The  explaining  their  meanings  and 

>n  them  since  1920.  “I’ve  historical  treatment  of  the  characters  in  the  sculpture  purposes.  Cares  for  subjects 

Avar  H  e™  m°nurnent  by  had  it  in  mind  all  my  life,”  he  expedition.  Dr.  Fairbanks  wear  the  exact  same  robes  as 

unvliua  a!rbc?nks  wil1  be  Said-  “II  “  the  one  Sreat  discounts  the  popular  belief  the  Fransciscans  do  today,  Money  trivial  A  great  part  of  the  reason 

Utah  °  c  Spanish  Fork,  centennial  events  we  have  in  that  Dominguez  and  with  the  rosary  and  cross  on  that  he  can  make  his  work 

sam  on.Sept-  22>  1-976,  the  Utah.”  Escalante  were  Jesuits.  He  the  left,  and  the  sash  tied  on  Dr.  Fairbanks  likes  to  talk  live  and  breathe  is  that  he 

exnpHVday  Escalante’s  Appearing  in  the  14-foot  says  that  they  were  of  the  the  right.  The  sash  has  three  about  his  work,  but  he  cares  a  great  deal  for  his 

expedition  entered  the  valley1  sculpture  are  Joaquin,  an  Fransiscan  order,  and  he  has  knots  which  represent  the  doesn’t  discuss  money  much,  subjects.  He  could  not  be 

:  »yfa,rs  ag0-  .  I_n  d  i  a  n  boy  of  the  made  “particular  research”  Trinity.  Endless  detail  spews  forth  commissioned  to  do  a  work 

'  ’*  J  ’  into  the  area  of  their  about  the  scattered  works,  for  which  he  feels  no  interest. 

Colossal  Head  but  he  somehow  manages  to  He  knows  all  the  details 

change  the  subject  when  about  his  subjects. 

Another  Bicentennial  asked  about  who  is  paying  for  There  is  a  bust  of  Brigham 
project  of  Dr.  Fairbank’s  is  a  them  and  how  much.  One  Young  sitting  on  a  table.  He 

“colossal  head”  of  George  begins  to  wonder  if  he  really  has  no  beard.  Dr.  Fairbanks 

Washington  for  the  Salt  Lake  knows  at  all.  How  much  does  points  out  that  Brigham 

Airport.  “Colossal”  is  a  term  the  marble  cost  that  comes  Young  had  no  beard  until  he 

used  to  describe  a  work  that  from  the  same  quarry  where  got  to  Utah,  and  this  bust  is 

is  anything  over  twice  Michangelo  found  his?  “Oh,  a  Brigham  as  a  young  man. 

life-size,  he  explained.  Besides  _ _ _ _ _ 

being  a  technical  term,. 

“colossal”  also  aptly 
describes  the  head  which  is 
about  five  feet  high. 

Fairbank’s  busts  of  Lincoln 
are  well-known,  and  he  has 
statues  and  busts  of  Lincoln 
scattered  all  over  Illinois,  but 
the  head  of  Washington  is  one 
of  the  first  of  his  works 
portraying  the  first  President. 

Dr.  Fairbanks,  who  speaks 
fluent  Italian  and  often  goes 
there  to  work,  is  recognized 
as  ‘‘Am  erica’s  most 
distinguished  contemporary 
sculptor.”  His  major  works 
number  about  85  different 
larger-than-life  statues  and 
portrait  busts.  Dr.  Fairbanks 
got  his  BA  from  Yale,  an  M A 
in  anatomy  from  the  U.  of 
Washington,  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
anatomy  from  the  U,  of 
Michigan.  He  has  worked 
with  many  distinguished 
sculptors  in  Europe,  and  is 
the  only  non-Greek  never  to 
become  a  member  of  the 

Knights  of  Thermopylae.  ~  “  ~ — 

King  Paul  of  Greece  made  an  great  deal,  a  great  deal.”  Only  one  of  four  different 
exception  for  him  because  of  Money  is  a  trivial  matter  Lincoln  busts  has  a  beard 
his  monument  to  the  great  anyway.  Lincoln  grew  his  after  he 

law-giver  Lycurgus.  Avard  Fairbanks  started  in  became  President 

But  Dr.  Fairbanks  doesn’t  sculpture  at  the  age  of  12, 
have  any  diplomas  or  awards  and  has  been  at  it  ever  since.  No  photos 

hanging  on  the  walls  of  this  At  14,  his  works  were 

studio-an  old  tin  barracks  exhibited  at  the  National  Dr  Fairbanks  does  not 
outside  Salt  Lake  There  is  Academy  of  Design.  His  work  from  photographs,  and 
bardly  ,T°omu  for. the™  lf  he  father  was  a  painter,  and  his  says  that  his  hands  are  guided 
did  teel  like  hanging  them  up.  brother  and  son  are  sculptors,  by  the  characters  and 
The  studio  looks  like  the  too.  personalities  of  the  subject, 

warehouse  of  some  great  A  discussion  of  the  “I  am  just  as  concerned  to 
museum.  Sculptures  in  all  properties  of  the  white  know  of  Lincoln’s 
states  of  completion  stand  on  marble  brings  out  a  feeling  character-his  spirit  ideals 
the  floor  on  cupboards,  for  his  artistic  perfection,  hopes,  ambitions.  Evidence  of 
tables  and  chairs,  wherever  “Do  you  chisel  away  all  that  a  master  sculptor  is  when 
there  is  room  He  seems  to  be  marble  by  yourself?  How  through  the  outward  form  is 
working  on  a p  of  them  at  long  does  it  take?”  He  expressed  the  inward 
once.  When  asked  what  he  is  answers,  “No,  assistants  do  person.” 


'Evidence  of  a  master  sculptor 


is  when  through  the  outward 


form  is  expressed  the  inward 


person/ 


Dr.  Fairbanks  bust  , of  Lincoln  are  well-known, 
scattered  in  locations  all  over  Illinois.  "I  arrif 
concerned  to  know  of  Lincoln's  character-his 
ideals,  hopes,  ambitions,"  says  Dr.  Fairbanks. 


Dr.  Fairbanks  puts  finishing  touches  on  a  "collosal  head"  of  George  Washington  that  he  is 
doing  for  the  Salt  Lake  Airport.  The  head  is  over  five  feet  tall. 


.in-™-..— mwmmw 

Dr.  Fairbanks  works  on  one  of  his  famous  Linco 
Fairbanks  Is  recognized  as  '  ' 
contemporary  sculptor." 


Learn  a  Vocation  and  Be  On  The  Job 


Escalante  monument  to  be  unveiled 


In  Two  Years  or  Less 


at 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo 


ACCREDITED  COURSES  OFFERED 
IN  THESE  AREAS: 

•  Automotive 

•  Medical 

•  Technical 

•  Metal  Trades 

•  Construction 

•  Business 


•  Office  Occupation 


A  NEW  LOCATION 

Demand  has  grown  and  we  have 
too.  In  order  to  provide  the  best  fa¬ 
cilities.  to  students,  Utah  Technical 
College  at  Provo  is  moving  to  a 
new  campus  near  the  12th  south 
freeway  entrance  in  Orem  starting 
in  September. 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo— 
expanding  to  meet  your  needs. 
Think  it  over. 

Why  don’t  you  send  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  today? 


Please  send  me  more  information.  { 

I 

Name  .  | 

. * . .  . . . . .  . . . .  | 

Address . . 

City  . . 

. . . -  - .  I 

State  . . | 

I 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo,  1395  North  1 50  East 
Provo,  Utah  84601  373-7890 

I 


{centennial  Cbitton 

SECTION  FOUR 

RESTORING 


THE 


PAST 


A  Saturday  afternoon  drive 
reveals  any  number  of 
antique  buildings,  each  with 
its  own  soul.  Look  to  them, 
learn  from  them:  they  are 
nonverbal  expressions  of  our 
forefathers.  As  Provo  comes 
into  a  deeper  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  its 
history,  people  are  restoring 
settler  homesteads  and  ornate 
office  buildings  to  their  full 
beauty.  There  is  more  than 
mortar  between  the  bricks:  in 
the  things  they  made  there 
was  a  human  element.  (See 
story  pg.  2) 


•  'Energy-Saver'  Chassis 

•  Pre-Set  VHF  Fine  Tuning 

•  70  Position  'Click  in'  UHF  Tuning 

•  Up-Front  Controls 

•  Noise  Canceller  Circuits 


$149 


Super  Value 
for  Train  load 


95 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 


JACK  DUCKETT 
APPLIANCE  &  TV 


150  North  University  Avenue 


Provo,  Utah 
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Ah,  yesteryear... 


They  restore  it! 


By  NANCY  HINSDALE 
Daily  Universe  Writer 

Opening  the  front  door  and 
stepping  through  the  entry  to 
*“e  Rawing  room,  soft 
chandelierlight  glistens  on  the 
carved  woodwork;  lace 
curtains  hang  softly  at  the 
bay  windows,  and  a  man  in  a 
rutiled  shirt  and  velvet  jacket 
steps  forward  graciously  to 
whisk  me  upstairs.  The  room 
there  has  a  muted  rose 
broadloom  carpet  and  an 
injaid  oak  table  set  with 
crystal  goblets.  A  glimpse, 
into  a  posh  New  York  Supper 
Club;  A  part  of  an  affluent 
era  gone  by? 

This  scene,  in  Provo,  Utah 
of  .today  is  the  fruit  of  the 
labor  of  many  people, 
starting  in  1895  with 
architect  Richard  Kletting 


(who  also  designed  the  Utah  building  on  University 
State  Capital)  and  continuing  Avenue,  and  the  Utah  Water 
through  1976  with  Doug  Users  Association  claimed  the 
n\r  ’  J?’ianaSer  the  top.  The  entire  upper  front 
De  von  Chop  House.  Kitty  face,  including  intricate  scroll 
Heinz  once  entertained  the  work,  lions,  figures  and 
social  elite  in  the  drawing  wreaths,  was  painted 
room  that  is  now  the  Chop  pepto-bismol  pink,  and  the 
House;  her  husband  shuffled  lower  face  was  cluttered  with 
paperwork  for  his  gambling  plate  glass.  Built  in  1890,  the 
establishment,  saloon  and  building  probably  never 
drugstore  there.  Today,  the  attained  its  full  beauty  until 
Chop  House  has  recaptured  a  Richard  and  Joann  Losee 
part  of  what  the  house  must  opened  their  jewelry  store  in 
have  been  then,  through  it  in  1956.  The  interior  that 
careful  research  of  the  had  been  a  business  like  dusty 
...Oftginal  structure.  Last  brown  is  now  solid  brass, 
month  it  was  named  a  Utah  shined  glass,  and  gleaming 
Mate  Historic  Site,  and  has  curved  display  cases;  the 
been  honored  by  the  Utah  exterior  shines  white  and 
Heritage  Merit  Award.  burnished  brass. 

Across  town  from  the  “To  build  this  kind  of 
Heinz  home,  Provo  Drug  and  structure  on  the  frontier -it’s 
the  brokerage  firm  occupied 

the  bottom  floor  of  a  (Cont.  on  page  16) 


The  Hamburg  'Castle'  was  a  luxurious  mansion  with  sculptured  grounds,  turrets,  and  a  rich 
interior.  It  is  now  in  sad  disrepair  but  Craig  Call  sees  good  potential  for  restoration  in  it. 


It  is  already  Cooked— Requires  neither  boiling  nor  straining— 
Is  made  in  a  minute. 

t/iffen  &  Hanburys' 
Infants  Food 


NEW  KODAKS. 


EASTMAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS 

115,  OXFORD  STREET,  ’LONDON,  W. 


rnoto  by  Floyd  Holdman 

Intricategingerbreadeaves  and  other  remnants  of  the  past  have  been  restored  to  the  old 
°bui,d?„gs  "  bV  Cra'9  Presiden*  °<  “  ”hich 


BIG SCREEN 
PORTABLE 


4m 


SPRING 

TRAVEL 

FASHION* 


AUSTIN  REED  and  CLAI 
WORLD  TRAVEL  SERV 

can  take  you  back  to  wt 
it  all  started,  ENGLAND 
Cool  crisp  suits  for  e 
travel  and  contoured  st 
English  in  heritage 
American  in  style. 
Happy  200th  I 
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chitect's  desire:  Allow  Utah's  past  to  live  again 


busselberg 

Magazine  Writer 

trted  on  a  spring 
*as  darkness  still 
s  air.  Intruding  on 
was  a  wrecking 
immissioned  to 
the  Coalville 
A  structure 
-by  many  to  be  an 
lural  gem.  The 
!  was  removed 
cording  to  some,  it 
i  usefulness,  having 
-ity  than  a  modern 
chers  claimed  the 
!  structure  was 
tible  with  this 

■  the  reason,  it  was 
and  that  caused 
Roberts,  back  in 
ing  in  1971,  to 
that  he  would  do 
:ld  to  preserve  old 
sis,  as  well  as  other 
Lildings,  from  what 
was  unnecessary 

-terest  helped  land 


the  BYU  graduate  in  art  and 
design  to  be  asked  by  the 
Utah  State  Historical  Society 
to  take  the  position  of  its 
first  historical  architect, 
which  position  he  still  holds 
and  continues  to  expand  so 
that  it  includes  everything 
from  attempting  to  help 
Ogden  restore  its  25th  Street, 
to  giving  lectures  to 
interested  local  groups  on 
building  preservation. 

From  his  office  in  the  old 
Ballroom  of  the  Kearns 
Mansion  on  Salt  Lake’s 
proudly  staid  East  South 
Temple  Street,  the  young  and 
lanky  Roberts  energetically 
speaks  on  his  pursual  to  save 
Utah’s  heritage  through  its 
buildings,  motioning  to  one 
of  dozens  of  photographs  of 
an  old  LDS  chapel  in  the 
state. 

Roberts  takes  the  13th 
Article  of  Faith,  of  the  LDS 
Church  to  also  include 
historic  buildings  when  he 
says,  “If  we  believe  in 
anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or 


Allen  D.  Roberts 
o  o  d 


o  f  good  rep 
praiseworthy,  then  surely 
should  strive  to  conserve 
some  of  our  older  chapels  and 
other  buildings.” 

In  an  effort  to  do  so,  he  has 
helped  prepare  a  preservation 
policy  for  the  church.  It  is 
now  being  reviewed  by  the 


General  Authorities.  “Rather 
than  have  the  church  deal 
with  each  building  or  case 
individually,  some  uniform 
sort  of  priority  system  should 
be  established,”  Roberts  says. 

“We  are  losing  a  lot  of  old 
Mormon  buildings,  and  the 
church  often  gets  a  black  eye 
from  either  tearing  down  or 
even  threatening  such 
action,”  he  continues. 

Such  an  occurrence 
involved  the  Bountiful 
Tabernacle,  where  it  was 
decided  that  the  building 
should  be  razed.  The 
structure  is  the  oldest 
religious  building  still  in  use 
in  the  state,  having  been 
constructed  between  1857 
and  LS62,  and,  according  to 
Roberts,  is  the  “best,  and 
almost  only  example  of 
Greek  Revival  architecture  in 
a  religious  building  left  in 
Utah-others  having  been 
tom  down.” 

Roberts  related  how  the 
stake  originally  decided  to 


tear  down  the  classrooms 
around  the  chapel  and  rebuild 
that  portion  with  compatible 
architecture  to  the  chapel. 
However,  some  discrepancy 
arose  with  church  building 
policies,  and  the  stake  didn’t 
receive  a  go-ahead  on  the 
project,  although  they  hired 
an  architect  and  had 
everything  worked  out.  After 


two  years  of  no  action, 
another  vote  of  certain  stake 
members  was  held,  and  it  was 
decided  to  tear  it  down. 

Roberts  notifies  press 

Partly  responsible  for 
getting  word  of  this  decision 
to  the  nation,  Roberts 
notified  a  wire,  service 


correspondent  friend 
immediately  following  the 
meeting,  and  430  newspapers 
carried  articles  on  the  story. 
Letters  came  from  as  far  as 
Europe  in  protest  or  seeking 
the  reasons  for  the  decision. 

President  Spencer  W. 
Kimball,  however,  wrote  a 
letter  stating  the  tabernacle 
would  not  be  razed,  and  a 


short  time  ago  ground  was 
broken  for  the  classroom 
additions,  to  be  built  of  white 
brick  with  pitch  roofs  instead 
of  stucco,  but  to  resemble  the 
architecture  of  the  chapel, 
Roberts  continued. 

In  further  speaking  of  that 
particular  structure,  he 

(Cont.  on  page  12) 


Salt  Lake's  original  salt  water  taffy,  you 
know  it's  fresh  when  you  see  it  made; 
convenient  to  Temple  Square.  Drop  in 
for  a  free  sample,  just  28  steps  south 
of  Temple  Square  on  Main  Street. 

A  delightful  selection  of  Easter  items, 
unusual  gifts,  things  you  didn't  even 
know  you  needed.  Send  your  love  a 
big  kiss  only  $2.49  mailed  anywhere  in 
the  U.S,  Janet  Russell  candies  are  also 
featured  at  the  Wilkinson  Center  B.Y.U., 
and  the  Sugar  Shack  University  Mall, 
Orem. 


....  Photo  by  Bill  Adams 

i  impressive-looking  Kearns  Mansion  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  current  home  of  the  Utah  Historical  Society,  which 
loializes  in  the  restoration  of  Old  Utah  landmarks. - 


i Have a  happy  day . .  .*•’ 


happiness  is  finding  all 
the  things  you  want  to  buy  in  the 
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f  I  MALL 


4800  So.  Highland!  Drive 


PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND  . . .  COMMUNITY  EVENTS 

APR.  1-5 

COMMUNITY  ART  SHOW 

APR,  3 

SPRING  FASHION  SHOW 

APR.  7 
to  10 

WILLY  WONKA  &  CANDY  MOBILE 

MAGIC  SHOW  4  &  7  p.m.  Weekdays 

1  &  4  p.m.  Saturday 

APR.  10 
to- 1 7 

GIANT  EASTER  BUNNY 

Free  Candy  in  Plastic  Egg 

APR.  10 

to  17 

v - 

PHOTO  -  Your  Children 

with  Easter  Bunny  $1.75  ^ 

No  Matter  Where  You  Are 
You're  Just  Minutes  by  Car 
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Old  chapels 


Project  Mexico  !• 


Destruction  looms? 

V  TOM  RTTQQPI  Dcor  ^  „  _ 


•  If  9  { 

will  resume  in 


By  TOM  BUSSELBERG 
Monday  Magazine  Writer 


future  of  another  has  yet  to 
be  decided. 

One  nf  u  ■  •  The  three  chapels  are  the 

Provo  whL  f  ,  Chapels  ln  Provo  Third  Ward,  105  No. 
ma v he  w a  te  1S  Vncertain  500  West,  Provo  Fourth 
thL  r  0rn  d°Wn  thls  week’  Ward-  396  No-  100  West,  and 
historir  Km?Ting  ,an°ther  the  Provo  Sixth  Ward,  230  W. 
area  buildlng  from  the  300  South.  All  of  them  are 
The  f  n  fairly  old>  ranging  in  date  of 

Sixth  w  h  Si  th,e  Provo  completion  from  1903,  for 
w  th  tw^^  Chapel,  along  Third  Ward,  to  1924,  for 
!  ?theiSin ‘he  Clt/-  is  Fourth  Ward.  In  addition, 

rhL»i  b  declded-  Two  of  the  Third  and  Sixth  Wards  have 
cnapeN  are  already  vacated  been  declared  historical 
oy  the  original  wards  meeting  structures  by  the  State 
mere,  and  the  long-range  Historical  Society  architect 


Reasons  for  Vacating  the 
buildings  are  not  related  only 
to  the  age  of  the  structures. 
Dorren  Boyden,  former  Provo 
Fourth  Ward  Bishop,  says, 
“We  had  no  Aaronic 
Priesthood  whatever  in  our 
ward,  and  had  combined  MIA 
and  Relief  Society  with  the 
University  Ward.”  Nothing 
that  the  church  prefers  to 
have  wards  of  400  members 
or  more,  “the  ink  was  on  the 
wall. 

“In  the  summers,  our  ward 
would  go  below  200  in 


membership,  although  we  had 
attendance  of  70  to  80  per 
cent  at  our  Sacrament 
services,”  the  former  Bishop 
explained.  Where  the  area 
served  by  the  Fourth  Ward 
was  once  mostly  residential, 
he  spoke  of  numerous 
businesses  and  apartment 
complexes  that  have  cut  away 
at  the  membership. 

Use  of  the  building  as  a 
chapel  for  that  ward  was 
discontinued  when  the 
University  Ward,  serving 
members  north  of  Fifth 
North  and  west  of  University 
Ave.,  was  dissolved,  with 
members  going  to  either  Park 
Ward,  which  met  with  the 
University  Ward  in  a  chapel 
built  in  the  1950’s,  or  Fourth 
Ward. 


Project  Mexico,  temporarily  discontinued  for  i»  f 
will  resume  operations  spring  term  1 977 
The  work-study  program,  administered  bv  •  i 
Department  of  Travel  Study,  enables  students! 
Mexico,  working  with  the  residents  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  health,  industrial  education  home  ak 
literacy.  ,« 

Project  Mexico  participants  learn  of  Mexican 
receive  university  credit  for  their  work.  “  , 

A  meeting  explaining  Project  Mexico  1977  is  schP 
April  1  at  10  a.m.  in  349  ELWC.  All  students  are  Iv 
orientation  meeting  is  being  held  a  year  in  advance  .  K 
students  to  take  necessary  classes  prior  to  the  1 977 


Groups  cooperate 


The  Provo  Spanish- 
American  Branch  shared  the 
building,  and  Bishop  Boyden 
noted  membership  in  that  _  .  , 

branch  grew  until  it  had  Straight  and  curving  architectural  lines  are  displayed,  along 
surpassed  that  in  his  ward,  with  the  strength  of  masonry,  in  this  portion  of  the  chapel. 
Both  groups  cooperated 


closely  on  a  final  project  of  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
repainting  and  refurbishing  k 

LUND  OPTICAL 

not  to  make  permanent  use  *  t  I  ■  m  »  ■■ 

of  the  building  for  that  M 

and  it  was  recently  r  BYU  STUDENTS 


toiSLi!*  maiestic  tower-  houses  the  Provo  Third  Ward  and  the 
Spanisfi^American  Branch.  It  was  built  in  1903  and  is  in  danger  .pf  being  tprp  down. 


purpose,  and  it  was  recently  •. 
sold. 

James  Winterton,  purchaser  ^ 
of  the  building  and  adjacent  7* 
property  owner,  said  he  V 
hasn’t  decided  definitely  ^ 
what  to  do  with  the  -kt 
structure.  He  purchased  it  for  C 
about  $160,000,  and  added  7C 
that  some  have  approached  W 
him  on  converting  it  to  a  r 
restaurant,  reception  center 
or  into  offices.  “In  any  case,”  7* 
he  emphasized  that,  “I  will  •« 
try  to  keep  the  basic  ^ 
architecture  of  the  building  n 
intact.”  ^ 

Chapel’s  fate  uncertain  ^ 

With  its  majestic  tower 
looming  skyward  and  passed  ^ 
by  hundreds  of  motorists  ^ 
daily,  the  Provo  Third  Ward 
Chapel  has,  as  yet,  an  P 
undecided  future.  According  7C 
to  Louis  Bangley  Provo  W 
Central  Stake  First  r* 

Counselor,  “No  definite  it 
decisions  have  been  made  on 
the  future  of  the  building.  We  7C  20  N.  University 
(Cont.  on  page  12) 


10%  DISCOUNT 


Dispensing 
Opticians 
Come  in  and  let 
“Bill”  Lund 
solve  your 

problems 


Eyeglass  and 
Frames 
Sunglasses 
Magnifiers 
Telescopes 
Binoculars 


Ph.  375-1333 


Our  60th  Anniversary  ar 
Still  Telling  it  like  it  is  ] 


Have  you  noticed  how  skeptical  so  mar 
people  are  these  days? 


How  they  question  the  truthfulness  of  what  it: 
read  or  see  on  TV  or  in  advertising  claims? 


There's  a  hunger  for  straight  facts  .  .  'tel||| 

it  like  it  is"  .  .  . 


WEST'S  JEWELERS 

Always 

you  like  it  is  about  diamonds.  The  price  y 
for  your  diamond  is  determined  by  its  < 


You  are  entitled  to  know  what  you  are  ge; 
for  your  money!  Let  the  gemologist  at  W 
help  you  with  your  diamond  purchasej 


TELL  IT 


TELL  i  IT 

'  \  WITH  QUALI . 


ST’S 


w/j;  Registered  Jeweler 
'*  American  Gem  Society 


2429  Wash.  Blvd. 
—  Ogden  — 


230  S.  h 
—  Salt  Lake  Cl‘ 


PROVO:  A  GREAT  PLACE  TO  LIVE 


In  1849  Brigham  Young  sent  hardy  pioneers  to  colonate  the  area 
surrounding  the  Provo  River. 

Only  two  years  later  (Jan.  I  851)  the  State  of  Deseret  chartered  that 
colony  as  Provo  City,  then  a  blooming  town  of  2,000. 

Now,  125  years  later,  Provo  hasn't  lost  the  spirit  that  marked  its 
beginning.  Nearly  60,000  Provoans  agree  that  as  Provo  City  Mayor 
Russell  B.  Grange  says,  "Provo  continues  to  progress  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  a  high  quality  of  life." 


including  monthly  dinner  parties,  all  for  a  yearly  membership  fee  of  $1.50. 

Renowned  Brigham  Young  University  also  produces  a  host  of  plays 
and  exhibits  throughout  the  year  for  the  citizen  or  visitor. 

The  City  itself  has.  more  than  65  historic  buildings  that  stand  as  a 
mute  chronicle  in  wood  and  stone  of  Provo  past; 


FULL  OF  CULTURAL  EXPERIENCES 

The  City  cares  about  its  citizens,  providing  cultural  experiences  for 
both  old  and  young.  For  the  senior  citizen,  Provo  offers  the  Eldred  Cen¬ 
ter  complete  with  a  new  $400,000  addition.  The  Center  offers  classes 
in  literature,  piano/organ  lessons  and  others  as  well  as  social  activities, 


GROWTH  MEANS  PROGRESSIVE  PLANNING 

Any  great  place  to  live  needs  progressive  residential  housing.  This 
year  Provo  City  will  complete  a  new  5-million  gallon  underground  reser¬ 
voir  to  accommodate  the  burgeoning  residential  growth  in  north  Provo 
(600-700  new  homes  projected  more  in  the  next  three  years). 

Provo  is  forty-five  minutes  from  metropolitan  Salt  Lake  City,  a  step 
out  the  back  door  to  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  great  for  skiing,  hiking  or 
camping.  That  makes  Provo  an  excellent  location  for  work  and  relaxation. 


CITY  CENTER  PROVO,  UTAH  84601 


HELPING  TO  GUIDE  ITS 
PROGRESS  AND  ORDERLY 
GROWTH  IS  PROVO'S 
FORWARD-LOOKING 
CITY  GOVERNMENT, 
ELECTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE 
TO  KEEP  PROVO 
"A  GREAT  PLACE  TO  LIVE" 


Tuesday,  March  30,  1976  The  Daily  Universe  Page  SD 


Early  Mormon  press  has  long,  fiery  history 


church  doctrines  or  discussing  includes  periodicals  as  early 
'  '  as  the  “Morning  and  the 

Evening  Star”  in  1832  and 
1833,  and  as  well  known  as 
the  “Deseret  News.”  The 
“Deseret  News”  began  in  Salt 

our  being  Phelps  article  that  bothered  judging  from  his  comments  in  with  words,  the  majority  of  The  collection  of  church  Lake  City  in  1850  when  it 
•  •  ■'  *  .  ’•  -  .  •  ”  -  “delighted  readers  by 


J3E  McBRIDE  they  pretend  to,  to  see  that 
ii  Staff  Writer  the  introduction  of  such  a 

cast  among  us  would  corrupt 
[Sag  press.  Vital  in  our  blacks  and  instigate  them 
■■•v?  to  bloodsheds.” 

.  Phelps  article  But  it  wasn’t  only  the 


originate  with  Governor  “The  Elders’ Journal.” 

Boggs.  It  was  used  earlier  by  Looking  through  old  church  business,  with  every  ; 
Rigdon.’  I  church  publications  like  “The  day  news  filling  only  a  small  1 

And  it  is  clear  that  the  Evening  and  Morning  Star,”  portion  of  the  paper, 
prophet  Joseph  Smith  one  finds  a  different  world  of  Church  publications 

ipproved  of  the  speech,  journalism:  writers  generous 


jtfie  vault 


<rom  Indepen-  the  town.  The  letter  also 
;  BYU  special  complained,  “Mormons 
librarian  Chad  openly  blaspheme  the  most 
Ldney  Rigdon’s  high  God,  and  cast  contempt 
July  Oration  on  his  holy  religion  by 
provoked  the  pretending  to  receive 
iar  West  to  drive  revelations  direct  from 
printing  of  the  heaven.” 

(Mormon  made  “The  press  was  destroyed 
jot  place  to  be.  by  a  mob  who  were  sick  of 
[action  of  the  Mormons,”  Flake  remarks. 
iositor  Press’  led  “That  gave  them  an  excuse.” 
of  Joseph  Smith  Since  it  was  geared  to  be  a 
.  weeks  later.”  Missouri  newspaper,  “The 
■d  by  shelves  of  Evening  and  the  Morning 
„oks  in  his  office  Star”  only  lasted  in  Kirtland 
£1  :■  side  of  the  glass  for  ten  issues,  Flake  explains, 
jgi  :ecial  Collections  as  he  thumbs  through  its 
se  continues,  “So  surprisingly  firm  pages.  “As 
u!  «  the  press  has  technology  has  advanced, 

U  m  tied  in  with  paper  manufacturing  has 
L'  ,ry.”  gotten  worse,”  he  remarks. 

With  the  advent  of  the  power 
paper  machine,  he  explains, 
paper  could  no  longer  be 
tdiike  can  open  a  sized  with  the  inert  and 
[|[(  behind  his  desk  indestructable  gelatin, 
the  documents, 

nal,  that  prove  July  4  oration 

ke  the  Phelps 

, ,  from  a  library  One  “special”  in  the  special 
(that  goes  as  far  collections  is  one  of  four 
$a ;  clay  tablet  from  known  copies  of  an  eight- 
page  pamphlet  called  the 
*iw'  the  archives  and  “Fourth  of  July  Oration.”  It 
Bell  of  the  early  contains  a  message  of  Sidney 
Hwnot  a  complacent  Rigdon  to  the  people  of 
jfbtting  is  often  the  Missouri  that  touched  off  the 
jfcif  affliction.  The  next  Mormon-non  Mormon 
death,  unrest  and  battle. 

.luce.  And  in  the  Rigdon  said,  “.  . .  We  take 
lij  e  printing  press  is  God  and  all  the  holy  angels  to 
ifcont.  witness  this  day,  that  we 

ark  of  range  in  warn  all  men  in  the  name  of 
ce  was  an  article  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  on  us 
'helps  called  “The  no  more  forever,  for  from 
pie  of  Color.”  this  hour,  we  will  bear  it  no 
in  the  church  more,  our  rights  shall  no 
The  Evening  Star  more  be  trampled  on  with 
dooming  Star,”  it  impunity.  The  man  or  the  set 
’of  men,  who  attempts  it,  does 
it  at  the  expense  of  their 
lives.  And  that  mob  that 
comes  on  us  to  disturb  us;  it 
shall  be  between  us  and  them 
a  war  of  extermination,  for 

„  _ _ _  we  will  follow  them,  till  the 

H,  the  citizens  of  last  drop  of  their  blood  is 
ence  said,  “The  spilled,  or  else  they  will  have 
,'iting  free  negroes  to  exterminate  us;  for  we  will 
tttoes  from  other  carry  the  seat  of  war  to  their 
settle  among  us  own  houses,  and  their  own 
I* 'Mormons  in  still  families,  and  one  party  or  the 
jt  ious  colors.  It  other  shall  be  utterly 
S  i  desire  on  the  part  destroyed.” 

1  iciety  to  inflict  on 
y  an  injury  that 
/  would  be  to  us 
insupportable  and 
e  (1&unpsJL  means  of 
from ‘trie  country;  Expulsion, 

3  tid  require  none  of  ad  din  g  ,  ‘ TT  he  wo r d 

(•natural  gifts  that  ‘extermination’  didn’t 


the  Far  West  periodical  articles  expounding  on  publications  is  diverse.  It  < 


announcing  the  arrival  of  a 
year’s  supply  of  white  paper. 
It  said,  in  essence,  “Now  you 
won’t  have  to  wait  until 
daytime  to  read.  You  can 
read  from  this  paper  by 
candlelight.” 

Flake  list  is  also  vast.  It 


includes  83  discontinued 
church  periodicals,  but  he 
wouldn’t  conclude  that’s  the 
total  number.  “If  you  get 
into  amounts  it’s  a  can  of 
worms,”  he  says.  His  list  does 

(cont.  on  page  6) 


lucks  to  come  and 
i.  ate  with  the 


i Intile  reply 
Mner  to  the  governor 


BOX  OFFICES  NOW  OPEN 

ZCMI  Center,  Salt  Lake  •  Marriott  Center,  BYU 


n M 

COHcSgm 


V 


•ij 


Extermination” 

That  started  the  shooting  I  . . . H 

match  of  the  Far^West  «pHeetionS-«urator  Chad  FlakeYexamines  eaHf  edition  of  the  Millennial  an 

example  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Mormon  Press.  BYU  collection  jnclwdesvaluahle .editions , 
of  these  publications. 


The  Man  and  His  School  -  BYU  Musical  of  the  Century 

Harve  Presnell 

Star.  (Jnsinkable  Molly  Brown  •  Gone  With  the  Wind,  musical  •  Co-star.  Paint  Your  Wagon 
Story  by  ARNOLD  SUNDGAARD  •  Music  by  NEWELL  DAYLEY  •  Produced  by.Lael  J.  Woodbury 
Max  Golightly.  director  •  Ralph  Laycock,  musical  director  •  Dee  Winterton,  choreographer 
Karl  Pope,  set  designer  •  Lee  Walker,  technical  director  •  Beverly  Warner,  costumes  •  Cast  of  150  ■ 


BOX  OFFICES  NOW  OPEN 

ZCMI  Center,  Salt  Lake#  Marriott  Center,  BYU 


STAR  SPANGLED 
SPECIALS 


ASTERE 


SUBARU 


Astre,  a  classy,  comfortable  compact  from  Pontiac. 
Backed  by  an  exclusive  5-year/60,000  mile  warranty, 
Astre  can  bring  down  your  fuel  costs  by  bringing  up 
your  miles-per-gallon.  Up  to  35  miles  Pf1"  9a''°.n 
highway  and  22  city*  with  the  available  140  cubic 
inch  engine. 


PONTIAC 


HARMON’S  OFFERS 

*  No  high  pressure 

*  Believable  deals 

*  High  quality  service  when  needed 

*  People  who  appreciate  your  business 

We  understand  your  concern  in  investing  your  money 
wisely.  Let  us  discuss  with  you  a  new  car  program 
that  best  suits  your  needs. 

*These  mileage  figures  are  only  estimates.  The  mile¬ 
age  you  get  will  vary  depending  on  the  type  of  driv¬ 
ing  you  do;  your  driving  habits,  your  car's  condition, 
and  available  equipment. 


The  Economy  Car  For  Today's  Economy. 

Includes  radials,  rack  and  pinion  steering,  bucket  seats, 
power  disc  brakes,  and  a  12-month  Unlimited  Mileage 
Warranty  all  standard.  E.P.A.  ratings  of  39  highway 
miles  and  29  city*  only  $3158  plus  tax  Delivered 
in  Provo. 


C*  (Front  Drive  | 

auDaru 


HARMON’S  INC 

PONTIAC  -  CADILLAC  -  SUBARU 

470  WEST  100  NORTH,  PROVO,  UTAH  PHONE  373-3031 


Pa8C  6D  The  Dai*y  Universe  Tuesday,  March  30,  1976 


NOW  Gents  and  Ladies  I  wish 
von  timely  notice  that  if  you  want  ] 
NESSES  at  present  unprecedented  low  pric 
would  do  well  to  attend  to  if  while  tner 
chance,  for  I  prophecy  that  the  chance  yoi 
now  won’t  continue  long. I  will  take  Wheat,1 
Corn  and  Wood  for  D  iguerreotype*  and 
when  it  is  offered.  I  will  pay  cash  for  ar 
new  milch  Cow.  * 

nov-2-34-tf  M.  CANNi 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

IS  EASY 

Kodak,  BuIIs-Eye,  or  Bullet 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


A  contemporary  artist  captures  the  drama  of  the  Hauns  Mill  Massacre,  a  black  day  in 
Mormon  history.  Mobs  descend  on  a  Mormon  settlement  in  Missouri  in  1838,  killing  men, 
women  and  children.  The  incident  was  the  beginning  of  the  Mormon  expulsion  from 


Missouri.  Special  Collections  at  BYU  includes  documents  from  this  period  i 
history. 


Tbe  Eastman  Dry  Plate  ani ; 


-IN  PROVO  CALL- 


373-1974 


Color  TV,  Pool,  Air  Conditioning 
Direct-dial  Phones,  King-size  Beds 


MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  DOWNTOWN  PROVO 
124  SOUTH  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 

(Adjacent  to  Golden  Spike  Restaurant) 


Special 


(cont.  from  page  5) 


But  the  prophet  and  Martin 
Harris  talked  him  back  into 
not  include,  for  example,  printing,  the  book  was  issued 
ward  newspapers,  mission  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  the 
papers  or  family  bulletins.  publisher  was  paid. 


In  Palmyra,  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  agitation  were 
old  friends.  The  list  of 
obstacles  in  printing  it  was 
long.  For  instance,  the  people 
held  meetings  and  passed 
resolutions  not  to  purchase  it.  In  N 


Expositor  affair 


But  the  printing  press  was 
yet  to  finish  its  deciding  role 
in  Mormon  history. 


every  particular,  and  are 
responsible  for  our  acts.” 

But  it  did  not  curb  the 
rising  tide  of  indignation. 

Hostile  meetings  over  the 
“Expositor”  were  held  first  at 
Warsaw,  then  at  Carthage. 
Extermination  was  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  groups 
in  attendance. 

Though  summoned,  the 
mayor  and  city  council  didn’t 
show  up  for  their  trial  at 
Carthage.  This  increased  the 
outrage.  Mob  forces  sprung 
up  everywhere. 


Flake  pulls  out  premature 
excerpts  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon  contained  in  a 
weekly  Palmyra  periodical. 
Its  publisher,  Esquire  Cole, 
promised  subscribers  part  of 
“Joe  Smith’s  Gold  Bible” 
each  week,  so  they  wouldn’t 
be  obliged  to  buy  it  from  the 
Smiths. 


voo  1844,  an 
anti-Mormon  newspaper  the 
“Expositor”  appeared. 
Nauvoo  citizens  were 
outraged. 


Citizens  even  temporarily 
talked  the  publisher  into 
stopping  the  printing  of  the 
book.  They  insisted  that 
because  no  one  would  buy  it, 
the  Smiths  would  go  broke 
and  he  unable  to  pay  him. 


They  appealed  to  the  city 
council  to  get  rid  of  this 
libelous  “public  nuisance,” 
and  won.  The  mayor  issued 
the  order  to  the  city  marshall 
to  destroy  the  press  and  burn 
all  the  “Expositors,”  and  it 
was  quietly  executed. 


On  June  24,  the  prophet 
and  members  of  the  city 
council  went  to  Carthage  to 
give  themselves  up.  The  party 
entered  Carthage  that  night 
greeted  by  a  militia 
company’s  cries  like  “Clear 
the  way  and  let  us  have 


in  church  history. 

Flake  would  agree  that  the 
printing  press  was  never  again 
to  turn  the  course  of  Mormon 
history  so  profoundly.  With 
the  fading  of  Nauvoo,  its 
principle  role  in  the  drama  of 
agitation  and  affliction  was 
over. 

But  the  drama  was  not. 
Said  the  prophet  on  his  walk 
to  Carthage,  stopping  to 
gaze  at  the  Temple  for  the 
last  time,  “This  is  the 
loveliest  place,  and  the  best 
people  under  the  heavens; 
little  do  they  know  the  trials 
that  await  them.” 


of  Joe  Smith,  the 


prophet  of  God.  He  has  s  .. 
the  last  of  Nauvoo!  We’ll  use 
him  up  now.” 


COOPERATIVE 


Joseph  Smith  told  the 
governor,  “If  it  is  deemed 
that  we  did  a  wrong  in 
destroying  the  press  we  refuse 
not  to  pay  for  it;  we  are 
desirious  to  fulfill  the  law  in 


The  next  day  the  prophet 
was  arrested  for  “treason 
against  the  -State  and  people 
of  Illinois,’  i  and  his  murder 
three  days  later  is  well  known 


INSTITUTION. 


steal’ 


B-29  University  Mall  -  Orem 
Telephone:  (801)  225-4432 


BASKET 

SALE! 


One  Day  Only! 
HAMPERS  — 3  SIZES 
Large  $5.99 
Medium  $4.99 
Small  $3.49 
ALL  AFRICAN  BASKETS 

10%  OFF 

Provo’s  best  selection  of  quality 
macrame,  jute,  and  cotton! 
Large  Selection  of  Beads 
Also  Weaving  Materials 
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We  pursued  a 
pipe  dream... 


From  its  beginning  as  a  partnership  in  1952, 
Intermountain  Pipe  and  Welding  Company 
has  grown  into  a  nationwide  supplier  of  high 
qualify  metal  pipe  and  pipe  fabrication. 


Across  the  nation  we  service  chemical  refin¬ 
eries,  power  plants,  industrial  and  mining 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  providing  general 
contracting  services  for  private  housing. 


Skilled  craftsmen  help  us  maintain 
a  mark  of  excellence,  that  has 
spurred  our  23-year  growth. 


Intermountain  Pipe  and  Welding— 
if  we  can  be  of  help  to  you  or  your 
business,  call  225-3800  or  write  us 
at  45  South  1000  West,  Lindon, 
Utah. 


FREEDOM!  FREEDOM! 

READ  ALL  ABOUT  IT!  P 


Freedom  is  a  privilege.  Ask  someone  who 
might  riot  have  it.  Come  in  today.  Learn  to 
appreciate  it  by  learning  about  it. 


IHTERMOUNTAIN  PIPE  AND  WELDING  COMPANY 
LINDON,  UTAH 
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i am  Young: 


"You  can't  eat 
silver  and  gold1 


ALICE  BALLARD 
srse  Staff  Writer 

ky  strikes’  drew 
ip  and  silver  seekers, 
m  tqwns  sprouted 
Shills  and  deserts  like 
'rites;  Church 
an,  Leonard  J. 
»n.  He  continues, 
!i>ons,  ‘rot  gut,’  bad 
;and  lynch  law  of 
lining  camps  has 
igendary  in  the  anals 
ist,  as  have  the  ghost 
it  remain  silhouetted 
i (desert  when  the 
aetered  out  and  the 
^camped.”  1 
>'  the  Civil  War, 
jre  n  t  Lincoln, 
sig  the  vast  wealth  of 
i  declared,  “Utah  will 
;ome  the  treasure 
Ithe  nation.” 
lining,  which  played 
important  part  in 
•  development  of 

Ikd  no  place  in  the 
S«.  life  of  the  early 

:ntt  Brigham  Young, 
f  occasions,  declared 
:  mountains  of  Utah 
ed  with  precious 
but  he.  discouraged 
«iing.  He  firmly  stated, 
■mnot  eat  silver  and 
Wither  do  we  want  to 
■into  our  peaceful' 
Jtats  a  rough  frontier 
ion  to  violate  the 
of  our  youth, 
im  us .  by  numbers 
i  again  from  our 


book,  Heart  Throbs 
West,  Kate  Carter 
that  many  men 
President  Young’s 
Shard.  She  says  many 
s\  especially  in  the 
bf>  the  year,  looked 
:  the  mountains  and 
,  and  felt  they  could 
iches  if  they  were 
to  prospect,  but  their 
advised  against  it. 
them  obeyed, 
jver,  coal  was  one 
jthat  was  sought  soon 
!e  pioneers  arrived  in 

flley.  Jn  1854,  the 
ire  offered  $100  for 


the  discovery  of  a  coal  vein 
within  a  radius  of  40  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
offer  didn’t  bring  results  and 
for  about  ten  years  after,  coal 
was  sold  in  the  valley  for 
about  $40  a  ton. 

One  day, 
hunters 


Mines.”  it  forced  them  to  stay  until 

During  the  early  settlement  February  1848.  Other  coal 
days,  hundreds  of  tons  of  this  mines  included  Pleasant 
Coalville  coal  were  hauled.  Valley,  Castle  Gate, 
into  Salt  Lake  City  by  ox  Sunnyside,  and  Wales, 
teams.  Later,  coal  mines  were  The  pioneers  also  needed 
started  at  Kamas  and  in  iron,  so  in  1849  Parley  Pratt 
1864,  some  Carbon  County  at  Sc  ofiteld  and  a  company  of  men  went 
tracking  game  and  Winter  Quarters.  to  Southern  Utah  looking  for 


of  his  soldiers,  who 


and  they  found  a  ten-foot  Winter  Quarters  received  its  iron  ore  and  the  cities  of 
out-cropping  of  coal.  The  distinct  name  because  the  Parowan  and  Cedar  City  were 

find  was  reported  back  to  miners  intended  to  leave  the  started. 

Church  leaders*  arid  later’ it  mine  before  the  winter  set  in,  Bet  ween  1  8  47-1869, 

was  developed  as  “Church  but  snow  came  so  early  that  mining  in  Utah  was  carried  on  were  in  the  territory  to  look 

by  the  pioneers  as  a  search,  after  some  Indians, 
for  minerals  suitable  to  their  established  the  first  gold  and 
isolated  home,  industrial,  and  silver  mining  company, 
agricultural  economy.  General  Connor  generously 
However,  discoveries  by  U.S.  gave  furloughs  to  any  soldier 
soldiers  quartered  in  Utah  who  would  go  prospecting, 
during  the  1860s  gave  rise  to  In  the  fall  of  1870,  Connor 
the  lure  for  riches.  In  March 

1864,  General  Connor  and  (Cont.  on  page  8) 


Miner's  Song 


I  toiled  in  ‘vein’ -the  life  I  ‘lead’ 

Up  here  in  Deadwood  canon, 

■  Will  never  pay,  unless  with  speed 
I  ‘pan  out’ a  com-‘pan’-ion. 

I  ‘struck’ a  ‘specimen  ’  that  suits- 
Her  ‘lead’ I’ve  been  ‘a-tracing’ 

Since  first  the  beauty  of  the  ‘buttes’ 
Come  down  my  ‘race  ’ a-racing. 

The  ‘color  showed’ upon  her  cheeks, 

Her  eyes  ‘cropped  out’  with  frolic; 

Her  hair  sprayed  out  in  golden  streaks 
Oh  high,  like]  my  ‘hy  ’-draulic. 

To  test  her  worth  I  made  ‘assay  ’; 

Found  hero’restubborn,  rather; 

And  under  par.  I  went  away  - 
Not  far -to  see  her  father. 

I  sought  him  with  a  bitter  groan; 

His  love  for  gold  was  mighty. 

The  old  ‘Cupid’ he  had  known 
Was  winged  with  a  ty-ty. 

‘What  “prospects” have  you  got,  young  rr. 

Said  he  with  scornful  titter; 

And  when  I  said,  to  every  ‘pan  ’ 

A  bit,  he  was  less  bitter. 

I  ‘staked  my  claim  ’  so  very  bold, 

It  warmed  his  heart  of  ‘boulder’; 

He  said,  ‘let  wedding  bells  be  tolled’! 

And  then  I  went  and  told  her 
We  ‘made  the  riffle’ quick,' you  bet! 

For  I  believe  it  better 
To  have  the  ‘record’  made,  while  yet 
The  ‘parent  vein  ’  would  let  her. 

Now  she  is  won-we  both  are  one; 

Of  love  and  gold  the  hoarders; 

We  swim  in  happiness  and  fun. 

Content,  like  Swimley’s  boarders. 

And  in  the  ‘cradle’ at  my  knees 
She  places  -  ‘just  to  please  pa!’ 

I  may  as  well  ‘own  up  the  cheese! - 
A  little  tiine-pound  ‘chispa.  ’ 

Utah  Mining  Gazette,  1873 


Miners  at  Mercur,  Utah,  take  a  break  for  Anderson's  camera  sometime  around  1893. 
Mercur,  once  a  boom  mining  town,  has  since  faded  into  a  ghost  town. 
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>  Mining 

(Cont.  from  page  7) 

fmLai*nvfd  financial  backing 
ttj.  ?  *he  ^ast  and  mining  in 
f,‘a“  became  a  reality.  Men 
irom  all  parts  of  the  country 

luckened  t0  UUh  t0  try  their 

A  combination  of 
continued  additions  to 
population,  good  crops,  more 
land  under  cultivation 
enough  for  all  to  eat,  plus  a 
surplus,  added  together;  and 
by  degrees  the  bars  were  let 
down  and  Utah  men  now 
took  part  in  the  mining 
industry. 

One  Utah  man  was  Stephen 
Wliss  Moore,  who  in  1869 
discovered  and  started 
working  some  silver  claims 
One  day  during  this 
breakthrough  period,  Moore 
met  Brigham  Young  and 
Joseph  F .  Smith  in  Goshen. 
President  Young  stopped 
Moore  and  said,  “I  hear  you 
have  been  mining?”  “Yes” 
answered  Moore.  “Don’t  you 
know  it’s  against  my  orders?” 
‘Yes.”  “Well,  what  do  you 
intend  to  do?”  Moore 
answered,  “I  intend  to  keep 
on  mining.”  President  Young 
paused  a  moment,  then  said, 
Well,  go  ahead,  and  may 
God  bless  you.” 


country  is  here  for  the 
Mormons.” 

He  instantly  had  the 
overwhelming  feeling  that  the 
message  pertained  to  mining 
and  to  the  spot  under  which 
he  was  standing.  True  to  fate, 
the  Tintic  Range  contained 
many  mother  lodes  of  silver 
and  lead. 

In  her  book,  The  Towns  of 
Tintic,  Beth  Kay  Harris  says 
it  was  always  Knight’s  belief 
that  he  worked  under  a 
benign  influence,  and  money 
began  piling  up  in  banks  as  he 
uncovered  deposit  after 
deposit  of  silver  and  lead. 
Practical  assayer  that  he  was, 
he  made  his  way  to  millions 
by  a  first-hand  study  of  ores, 
a  phenomenal  memory,  and  a 
somewhat  uncanny 
sixth-sense  that  continually 
guided  his  footsteps  through 
the  tunnels  beneath  the 
mountains. 

Knight  Building 


mining 


Utah’s  biggest 
operation  today. 

Another  saga  of  the  coal 
mining  era  is  Claude  Heiner, 
who  has  lived  his  entire  life 
around  the  Utah  coal  mines. 
In  his  interview  with  Casper, 
Heiner  comments,  “You  look 
back  over  this  coal  business  in 
Utah  and  it  astounds  you;  it’s 
really  something.”  He 
continues  to  say  that  in 
earlier  times  it  was  easy  to 
start  mining  because  the  ores 
were  so  close  to  the  surface, 
but  then  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  undermine  the 
whole  area  and  costs 
skyrocketed.  “So,”  he  says, 
“it  was  easy  to  go  broke.” 

Parts  of  the  rise  in  costs  is 
the  improved  machinery.  The 


old  miners  used  picks, 
shovels,  black  blasting  „  ’ 

powder,  iron  coal  cars,  and  A mokey  Says:  1 
wheelbarrows.  Today,  these 
implements  have  become 
obsolete  and  lay  rusting  in 
old  abandoned  mines  or  have 
been  replaced  by  ,  more 
modern  equipment.  A  display 
of  these  mining  antiques, 
including  coal  cars  and 
coal-car  tracks  from  the 
Eureka  mines,  will  be  shown 
in  the  Harris  Fine  Arts 
Gallery  April  6  through 
August  15  as  part  of  the 
University’s  Era  of  Brigham 
Young  Display. 

Although  mining  is  not 
now  the  biggest  industry  in 
the  state,  Utah’s  mountains 
still  contain  vast  amounts  of 
undiscovered  mineral  wealth. 


Biggest  magnate 

Indeed,  one  of  the  biggest 
Utah  mining  magnates  was  a 
Mormon-Jesse  Knight. 

Jesse  Knight  crossed  the 
plains  with  his  widowed 
mother  and  two  brothers  at 
the  age  of  five  in  1850.  As  he 
grew  up,  he  remained  poor, 
became  inactive  and  preferred 
to  ignore  the  Church  until 
one  fateful  day. 

At  this  particular  time,  he 
had  five  children  and  the  well 
water  became  polluted.  His 
youngest  lay  dying  and  his 
wife  begged  him  to  bring  in 
the  Mormon  Elders  as  it  was 
their  last  chance  to  save  their 
little  girl— so  he  did.  His  baby 
girl  was  spared  and  he  felt  a 
sense  of  obligation  together 
with  a  desire  to  repay  the 
Church. 

Soon  after  the  healing, 
however,  his  oldest  daughter 
was  striken  and  died.  Jesse 
Knight  plead  with  God  to 
take  no  more  of  his  children 
and  at  this  time  he  made  his 
promise  of  dedication  to  the 
Church.  The  rest  of  his  family 
was  spared. 

During  this  time  rumors  of 
rich  deposits  of  ore  being 
uncovered  in  the  western 
Oquirrh  Mountains  were 
circulating.  Jesse  Knight 
began  making  prospecting 
trips  into  this  range.  The 
story  says  that  he  was  there, 
alone,  standing  under  a  pine 
tree  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Godiva  Mountain  and  looking 
down  the  valley,  when  he 
heard  a  voice  say,  “This 


Knight  was  a  great  financier 
and  spread  his  money  around. 
He  also  donated  a  great 
amount  of  money  to  the 
Church  and  to  BYU.  It  is  said 
that  he  saved  the  credit  of  the 
Church  at  one  time.  The  Jesse 
Knight  Building  on  the  Y 
campus  stands  as  a  memorial 
to  this  great  businessman. 
One  of  his  financial  interests 
was  a  coal  camp  at  Spring 
Canyon,  northwest  of  Price. 

Gordon  Casper,  BYU 
business  librarian,  is  in  the 
process  of  writing  a  book 
about  Utah’s  coal  mining 
history.  One  of  the  coal 
miners  that  Casper  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  interview  is 
Dell  Garf.  Garf  reflects,  “I 
was  just  a  little  squirt,  but  I 
knew  Jesse  Knight.”  Garf, 
who  worked  his  way  up  in 
the  mines,  says,  “He  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  area. 

It  seemed  like  whatever  Jesse 
touched  turned  to  money— a 
very  successful  operator,  and 
he  was  honest  to  the  Nth 
degree.” 

Casper  says  in  the  early 
mining  days,  many  companies 
would  open  a  mine  and 
would  build  all  the  houses, 
schools,  churches;  essentially 
they  would  build  the  town 
and  the  mining  labor  would 
move  in. 


Bare-chested  Cornish  miners 
City  in  the  1880's.  Photo  was 


Anderson  collection 
BYU  Photo  Archive 


prepare  to  go  underground  in  the  Silver  King  Mine  in  Park 
taken  by  James  Crockwell,  Salt  Lake  City  photographer. 


examplary  life.  He  paid  the 
highest  wages  and  gave  his 
men  Sundays  off. 

Harmony 

Most  of  the  time,  the 
Mormons  and  the 
Non-Mormons  got  along-or 
at  least  tolerated  each  other. 
In  1879,  the  Utah  Couthern 
Railroad  Company  started  to 
construct  a  branch  line  to 
connect  the  camp  of  Frisco 
with  the  main  railroad. 
Owners  and  miners  were 
anxious  for  an  early 
completion  because  of  the 
expected  reduction  in  costs 
of  freight,  and  because  the 
building  of  the  railroad  was 
siphoning  away  labor  from 
the  working  of  the  mines. 


Some  of  the  anxiety  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  miners 
toward  completion  of  the 
railroad  and  some  of  the 
feeling  toward  their  Mormon 
neighbors  is  captured  in  this 
report  from  Frisco  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 


Dell  Garf  remembers  the 
Knightsville  camp.  He  says, 
“Jesse  Knight  was  a  pretty 
devout  Mormon,  LDS‘  and  he 
wouldn’t  allow  any  liquor  in 
the  camp  or  cigarettes,  and  if 
you  did,  you  were  kind  of 
put  .  down.”  The  Knight 
camps  told  .the  . distinction  of 
being  the  only  ones  in  the 
entire  United  States  that 
didn’t  have  at  least  one 
saloon,  and  hence  they 
earned  the  nickname,  “The 
Sunday  School  Mines,” 

“Uncle”  Jesse,  as  he  was 
often  known  by,  fired  any 
man  in  his  mines  who  spent 
his  paycheck  for  liquor,  who 
neglected  his  family  in  any 
way,  or  who  did  not  live  an 


GENE  ROSE 
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1 1 8!/2  South  Main  St./Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101 
Telephone  (801)  364-7525 
"Since  1939" 


“Bets  of  ten  to  one  used  to 
be  made  last  fall  that  the 
railroad  would  be  in  Frisco 
by  New  Year’s  Day,  last,  but 
the  bettors  forgot  they  were 
in  Utah  where  everything 
moves  slow  except  revelations 
and  fleas.”  Due  to  a  bad 
winter,  the  railroad  wasn’t 
completed  until  the  next  year 
on  June  23,  1880. 

Of  course,  Mormons  were 
not  the  only,  distinguishable 
group  of  people.  Casper 
affirms  that  the  Utah  area 
was  full  of  different  ethnic 
groups.  He  says,  “Nobody 
tried  to  start  any  feuds 
because  it  would  cause  chaos. 
For  example,  there  would  be 
15  Finnish  families,  maybe 
10  Swedish  families,  plus 
clans  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
among  many  different  groups 
in  a  mining  camp.  These 
groups  were  patriotic  and 
,  stuck  togehter. 

Using  the  definitions  of 
today,  Casper  maintains  that 
almost  everybody  and 
anybody  could  have  been 
considered  a  minority  in  one 
of  the  early  mining  camps. 

Discrimination 

Bish  Ruff,  another  old  coal 
miner  that  Casper 
interviewed,  recalls  one  rash 
incident  of  discrimination.  It 
happened  at  a  coal  mine 
where  there  were  about  40 


Chinese  miners.  The  Chinese 
did  excellent  work;  but  they 
were  “too  meticulous.”  and 
the  other  miners  maintained 
that  the  Chinese  were 
“crimping  their  style.”  So 
they  loaded  the  Chinese  into 
a  boxcar  that  had  a  roof  and 
no  windows— locked  them  in 
there,  released  the  brake,  and 
pushed  them  down  the 
mountain.  As  the  boxcar 
went  rolling  down  the 
decline,  the  cutthroats 
thought  they’d  seen  the  last 
breath  of  those  hard-working 
Chinese.  But,  luckily,  one  of 
the  Chinese  was  able  to  get  a 
small  hatch  open,  crawl 
through,  and  set  the  brake. 
After  this  incident,  the 
Chinese  took  off  and  were 
never  seen  at  that  mining 
camp  again. 

However,  the  mining  camps 
were  not  immune  from 
disasters.  Hundreds  of  men 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
mining  quest.  Most  of  the  big 
tragedies  occur  when  the 
mine  walls  cave  in  or  during  a 
gas  or  dust  explosion.  The 
Utah  Fuel  Company,  a  coal 
mining  enterprise, 
experienced  three  disasters  in 
45  years  that  killed  410  men. 
The  one  in  1900  killed  200 
men  at  Winter  Quarters.  It 
also  started  the  campaign  for 
safety  practices  which 
probably  prevented  myriads 
of  other  similar  occurrences. 

In  1924,  185  lives  were 
sacrificed  at  the  Castle  Gate 
mine;  and  in  1945,  the 


Sunnyside  mine  saw  the 
death  of  25  men. 

W.  Randolph  Hearst 

One  peculiar  near  escape 
from  death  occurred  at  one 
of  the  big  silver  mines  in  Park 
City.  When  as  a  young  man, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  the 
well-known  publisher,  and  a 
friend  were  on  the  way  home 
to  California  after  graduating 
from  Harvard.  They  visited 
the  Ontario  mine  and  while 
descending  a  shaft,  a  clutch 
failed  to  work  and  before  it 
caught,  the  cage  carrying  the 
boys  had  dropped  60  feet 
with  a  crash. 

The  cage  tender  paled,  but 
Hearst  calmly  asked  if  the 
cage  always  stopped  that 
way. 

Although  Park  City  was 
known  as  a  famous  mining 
town  in  the  late  1880s  and 
early  1990s,  today  it  is 
primarily  known  as  a  ski 
resort.  The  Alta  Ski  Lodge 
and  Snowbird  Resort  are  also 
in  an  area  that  started  out  as 
the  Alta  Mining  District.  One 
of  its  most  wild  and  exciting 
mines  was  the  Emma, 
discovered  in  April  1871.  She 
had  only  a  short  life,  but  she 
made  Utah  a  mining  state  for 
the  prospectors  when  she 
produced  $10  million  worth 
of  gold  and  silver. 

The  Bingham  Canyon  mine 
first  started  out  in  1863  as  a 
gold  camp  but  soon  became 
the  famous  Utah  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation  which 
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COOKWARE 


'76  AMC  PACER 

Any  Pacer  in  Stock 

FREE  AIR  CONDITIONING 

Limited  Time  Offer 


'76  JEEPCJ-5 


Yellow  color,  6  eyl„  heavy  duty 
cooking,  roll  bar,  rear  mounted  spare 
tire,  409  axle  ratio. 

Sticker  Price  $4869 

sale  *4378 


’76  JEEP  WAGONEER 

Radials,  alum,  style  wheels,  rear 
window  de-fog.,  air  cond.,  PS,  PB, 
401  CID  engine.  Quadra  Trac  low 
range,  roof  rack,  &  many  other 
extras.  Stock  #J264 
Sticker  Price  $9168 

sale  $7770 


023  TRUCK!* 


MORRIS  MOTORS 

OLDSMOBILE.  AMERICAN  MOTORS,  JEEP  GMC  TRUCKS 

[131  NORTH  5QQ  WEST  PPnvf)  UTAH 


w 
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1:1  TC; 


1,  350  South  Main,  with  extension  agent  of  the  Utah 
■'events  slated  for  the  State  University  Extension 


•;r  30  years... 

It’s  Fair  time! 

Hbins  to  be  county  fair  rodeo  grounds  and  Spanish  Service.  He  recalled  the  fair  county  fairs,”  said  Kent 
I1  Utah  County  for  the  Fork  High  School.  being  held  on  the  Prestwich,  Pleasant  Grove, 

lime  in  over  30  years  Although  Utah  County  is  Timpanogos  Golf  Course  site,  fair  committee  chairman, 
Jiis  August  the  leading  agricultural  where  several  buildings  were  “such  as  a  community  rope 

giduled  for  August  county  in  the  state,  it  has  had  constructed  for  the  purpose,  pull,  where  sides  will  be 
Ikst  the  fair  will  be  no  fair  to  show-off  such  a  among  them  the  present  equally  matched  with 
Quartered  at  the  old  fact  since  1942,  according  to  structure  occupied  by  the  contestants  having  to  weigh 
Fork  Junior  High  Ralph  Horne,  county  Provo  City  Parks  and  in.” .  . 

-  -  -  ■’  ■  Recreation  Department.  A  kick-off  for  the  fair  will 

The  fair  was  discontinued  find  Utah  County’s  most 
because  the  fair  buildings  beautiful  vying  for  the  Miss 
were  needed  to  train  workers  Utah  County  Fair  Queen 
for  Geneva  Steel  and  the  war  crown.  Thursday  evening, 
effort,  with  the  forerunner  of  while  the  agricultural  aspect 
Utah  Technical  College  of  the  fair  will  boldly  show 
establishing  classes  there,  itself  Friday  and  Saturday 
Horne  added.  nights  in  rodeo  style  at  the 

It  was  the  finding  of  three  Spanish  Fork  Rodeo  grounds, 
old  county  fair  books  from  A  talent  show  representing 
1938-1940  among  the  best  of  local  talent  will  be 
memorabilia  in  Horne’s  office  staged  Friday  night  as  well, 
that  led  him  to  propose  a  “Bill  Anderson,  one  of  the 
county  fair,  said  Mrs.  top  country  music  stars  and 
Geraldine  Wood,  owner  of  KIXX  Radio,  Provo, 
administrative  assistant,  Utah  has  expressed  interest  in 
County  Commission.  providing  free  entertainment 

Billed  as  the  “largest  for  the  rodeo,”  Prestwich 
county  fair  in  ..the  Rocky  said.  -  -■  - 

Mountain  Area,”  Tairs  of  The  success  of  the  fair  will 
bygone  days  featured  a  depend  largely  bn  the 
rodeo,  horse  show,  horse  county’s  youth,  Prestwich 
pulling  contest,  carnival,  and  noted,  since  each  secondary 
numerous  exhibits  ranging 

from  the  field  crop  (cont.  on  page  12) 
department’s  entries  covering 
such  areas  as  threshed  grain, 
ear  corn,  and  potatoes  to 
community  exhibits. 

Regulations  on  items  that 
coud  be  exhibited  included 
the  following  stipulations: 

“All  products  must  be  Utah 
County  grown  by  the 
exhibitor  and  all  exhibits 
must  fill  the  trays.  Before  the 
trays  are  filled,  crepe  paper 
must  cover  those  trays 
furnished  by  the  County  Fair 


Farmers  near  Chalk  Creek 
gather  up  the  bounties  of 
the  harvest  sometime 
around  1910.  The  county 
fair,  where  such  produce  is 
traditionally  displayed,  has 
been  on  the  wane  in  recent 
years.  But  after  30  years,  it' 
is  being  revived  in  Utah 
County. 


"Our  Flowers  Ring  True" 

*  Corsages 

*  Flower  arrangements 

*  Potted  &  hanging  plants 

*  Dried  flowers 

*  See  our  new  bicentennial  arrangement 


ROHBOCK’S  SONS 

225-3100 

1042  S.  State,  Orem 


PROVO  FLORAL 

373-7001 
201  W.  100  S. 


SPRING 
TRAVEL 
>»  FASHIONS 

■zy 


What  could 
-spring  than 


be  more 
this  soft 
dress  with  embroidered 
flowers  on  the  yoke. 
The  perfect  dress  for 
exploring  America's  Bi- 
Centennial  Heritage. 

Use  CLARK'S  WORLD 
TRAVEL  SERVICE  for 

personal  travel  help  in 
your  Bi-Centennial  trav¬ 
els.  Dress  $36.00 


•  Quality  Eyewear 

Skilled  Workmanship 
Combined  with  Quality  Materials 

•  Modern  Styles 

to'  everyone  in  the  family, 
including  the  NEWEST;,:;*^ 

•  wires  and  .shades' 

•  Plastic  Lenses 

•  Photogray- Photosun  Lenses 


comfortable,  easy-to-wear 

CONTACT  LENSES 


®  Royal 

OPTICAL 


Prescriptions  from  your  eye  physician  (M.D.)  or 
optometrist  filled  with  precisign accurac^^ 


In  Orem 

UNIVERSITY  MALL 
Telephone  224-1777  | 


10%  6VU 
DISCOUNT 

I  In  Salt  Lake 

DAYNES  OPTICAL 
122  So.  Main 
Telephone  363-7674 


Admission  was  free,  but 
winning  exhibitors  might 
garner  up  to  $1.50  for  first 
place  in  Turkey  Red  wheat, 
or  75  cents  if  they  came  in 
second. 

“We  are  going  to  try  to 
include  some  of  the  old 
fashioned  events  of  former 


111/  UGJE  CTM2 


General  Nutrition  Centers 

dLlNU  UNIVERSITY  -  Expires  April  3 

Also  ZCMI  Mall,  Fashion  Place,  Valley  Fair 


Baue  Money  on 

VITAMIN  C 

■mm  II  [pAYONLY  49<H  ■ 

■  tPll.il.  1  For  First  Bottle  1  B 

i  VITAMIN  Ei 

■  tOOCAPSULES  EVERY  day! 

■  40$  ,  LOW  PRICE  5 

■  !■  fjh  B  100-$  79  ! 

250-$  1.98  ■ 
S00  4  3.90  ■ 

B^20™lU."T"o7™n  1000I.U.-1 

■  100-SI, 98  100-S3.99  100-S  8.99 S 

■  250-S4.95  250-S9.89  500-S43.99  ■ 

mumurnmuumuumuM 

31000  mg.$Q49 

1  with  Rose  HIPS  vioo 

250-$8.39  Tablets 

i  500  mg.  $199 

:  with  Rose  Hips  ■  £& 

250-$4.75  ' 

1AVE  MONEY 
.  in  Famous  Diet  Formula 
e  lelD,  vitamin  B-6, 
Lecithin.  Cider  Vinegar. 

America’s  Most  Wanted  Formulation 

*  VALUABLE  GNC  COUPON 

PURE  BRAN  ^S29‘ 

LIMIT  ONE  1lb- 

1  COMPARE  AND  SAVE  1 

Compare  with  Squibb-Theragran  M. 

Supertron  $198 

1  B-Complex 

®  Compare  with  Thompson  s 

Balanced  B-Complex  100 

VALUABLE  GNC  COUPON  QQf|\ 

*  Ground  fresh  daily  1  Ik 

PERMIT  BUTTER  Reg  99«  lb 

LIMIT  ONE 

VALUABLE  GNC  COUPON 

!  PRUNES  690;l 

VALUABLE  GNC  COUPON 

Uncooked  HONEY  gQQ 

LIMIT  ONE  WRIV 

VALUABLE  GNC  COUPON 

Farm  C|'|'0 

Fresh  tuuo  AQcdoz 
LIMIT  ONE 

.  'N - - 

VALUABLE  GNC  COUPON  J3  qj 

natural  CEREAL  790 

LIMIT  ONE  Re9  "5/ 

r  £  i  u  V^V 


# 


A  Musical  Odyssey  .  .  .  It's  more  than  a  review.  It  s  a  unique  mu  ti 
visual  entertainment  experience 
Friday,  April  2nd  at  8:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  3rd  at  3:30  p.m.  (matinee) 
de  JONG  CONCERT  HALL 
Tickets  on  Sale  Now,  HFAC  Music  Box  Office 
Public  $3.00  Students  $2.00 
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“Not  just  fruit  stands.” 


By  MICHAEL  WHITE 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

A  summer  sun  glares  down 
as  two  runners  approach. 
Sweating,  puffing,  they  plod 
down  the  flag-lined 
thoroughfare,  waving  in 
response  to  the  cheering 
crowd. 

It’s  not  Montreal’s  Olympic 
Games,  but  part  of  Orem’s 
Bicentennial  celebration. 

Diversity  is  a  good  word  to 
describe  Orem’s  Bicentennial 
plans.  Activities  and  projects 
range  from  the  compilation 
.  of  a  city  history  and  a 
Patriotic  Program  to  a 
possible  rock  concert. 

According  to  Assistant  City 
Manager  Barry  Bartlett,  the 
objective  of  the  Bicentennial 
activities  is  to  increase  Orem 
citizen  awareness  of  the  city 
and  of  the  nation. 

“We’re  trying  to  bring 
people  to  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  freedom  we  enjoy  in 
this  country,’,  he  added. 
“One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  is  to 
give  people  unity  as  a 
community  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  aware  of 
their  responsibilities  as 
citizens.  Orem,”  he  said,  “is 
no  longer  just  a  place  to  stop 
and  buy  fruit.” 

The  celebration’s  kick-off 
came  Feb.  23  with  the  raising 
of  the  Bicentennial  flag.  State 
Senator  Ernest  Dean  and 
•  other  officials  attended  the 
ceremony  on  the  grounds  of 
the  city  hall. 

The  city  history,  which  is 
being  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Colleen 
Ferguson,  is  planned  as  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the 
town,  which  will  have  an 
appeal  to  both  children  and 
adults. 

Assisting  with  the  work  are 
three  BYU  history  majors, 
Regina  Boyer,  Gary  Jubber, 
and  Carol  Stucki.  Doing  the 
work  as  a  part  of  their  senior 
seminar,  the  students  are 
helping  with  the  writing  and 
research,  Mrs.  Ferguson  said. 


A  BABY'S  VEST,  TO  A  CASKET, 

A  TACK,TO  A  THRESHING  MACHINE 


The  book  will  be  sold  t 
raise  funds  to  support  the 
Orem  Heritage  Center.  The 
Center  will  be  a  sort  of 
museum  of  artifacts  and 
exhibits  telling  the  story  of 
Orem  past  and  present. 

Chairman  of  Orem’s 
Bicentennial  Committee, 
Gareth  W.  Seastrand,  said  as 
yet  the  details  of  the  Heritage 
Center  are  uncertain,  but  it 
will  probably  be  held  in  the 
basement  of  the  city  library. 

Describing  Heritage  Center 
as  the  “cornerstone  of  the 
Bicentennial  activities, 
Seastrand  said  it  “is  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  total  life  of  the 
community-it’s  agencies,  its 
systems,  its  schools.” 

The  face  of  Orem  will 
change  too  as  the  city 
commemorates  the 
nation’s  200th  birthday. 
Flags  will  line  State  Street  for 
a  one  mile  section,  from  400 
South  to  400  North,  and  a 
sculptured  tower  form  will 
stand  on  the  city  hall 
grounds. 

The  tower  form  was 
designed  and  is  being  built  by 
Frank  P.  Riggs,  of  BYU’s  art 
department.  Riggs  said  the  20 
ft.  steel  and  glass  structure 
symbolizes  the  strength  of 
the  constitution  in  form  and 
structure.  The  glass,  he  said, 
“represents  the  guiding  hand 
of  God  in  our  nation’s  life.” 

“I  was  interested  in  doing  a 
piece  for  the  city  of  Orem,” 
Riggs  explained,  “and 
approached  them  on  the 
possibilities.  I  felt  strongly 
about  that  beautiful  city 
center  and  it  just  cries  for 
some  sculpture  around  it.” 

Riggs  plans  to  do  all  the 
work  of  building  the  tower, 
which  he  calls,  simply, 
“1776-1976.”  Other  work  he 
has  done  includes  the 
“Windows  of  Heaven” 
sculpture  on  the  south  end  of 
the  BYU  campus,  and  “Star 
Collector’’  which  was 
recently  on  display  in  the 
Harris  Fine  Arts  center  as  a 
part  of  the  Mormon  Arts 
exhibit. 


i  BYU  HAS  THE 


RlCHARDSQVNDieS 

a  wyd  tneasupe  office  confections 

tl  SOUTH  HUM  smtr  SALT  LUt  CITY.  UT‘~ 

"Makers  of  QUALITY  CANDIES 
in  Utah  for  over  50  years ” 

CONFERENCE 
"SPECIAL^ 


SALT-WATER 
TAFFY 


Bu  Ik 


"eg.  1.85  lb. 


PEANUT 

BRITTLE 

$150 


•  2.25  lb. 


Old  Fashioned  Peanut 
Brittle  Made  Fresh 
Daily  in  Our  Store 
in  the  Famous 
Richards  Tradition 
of  Quality 


Reg 


62  South  Main 


322-2752 


WILL  YOU  BE  MY  FRIEND? 


Student  Community  Service  has  been 
helping  children  in  this  area  for  years. 
Support  this  great  program  by  giving 
your  time  and  talent  to  others  in  need 
of  you. 

For  further  information,  contact: 


Student  Community  Service 
ELWC  Room  357 
Ext.  3901 


ASBYU 


STUDENT 


Photo  by  Bill  Adams 

BYU  sculptor  Frank  Riggs  shows  model  of  towering 
sculpture  he  will  create  for  Orem's  Bicentennial 
celebration..., The  giant  piece  of  art  will  stand  on  the  city 
hall  grounds. 

Another  highlight  of  the  will  collect  signatures  for  a 
Bicentennial  year  will  be  petition  calling  for  America 
Town  Hall  Meeting  ’76,”  to  return  to  its  moral  and 
sponsored  by  the  Orem  spiritual  heritage.  They  will 
Boosters.  Seastrand  described  present  this,  along  with  a 
‘he  meeting  as  an  “Old-  Bible,  to  President  Ford  when 
fashioned  town  hall  meeting  they  arrive  in  Washington, 
that  goes  on  all  day.”  At  the  “There’ll  be  a  rally  for 
meeting  citizens  and  town  them  at  the  Orem  High 
leaders  will  discuss  the  future  School,”  Bartlett  said  “they 
needs  of  the  city.  hope  to  gather  one  million 

the  purpose  of  the  signatures  before  they  get  to 
meeting,  according  to  Washington.” 

Barlett,  is  “to  have  a  June  20  a  special  patriotic 
dialogue  between  the  citizens  program  will  be  presented  in 
and  the  city  council,  mayor,  the  Marriott  Center.  The 
and  city  government,  program  will  feature  two 
Problems  will  be  speakers,  an  astronaut  from 
discussed— ways  to  improve  NASA,  and  hopefully,  one  of 
the  city  from  the  economic  the  General  Authorities  from 
and  culturd  standpoint.”  the  LDS  church,  Barlett  said. 

I  he  city  of  Alameda,  Calif.,  Of  interest  to  the  teen-age 
Bartlett  pointed  out,  has  Oremites  will  be  a  concert 
challenged  all  cities  in  the  possibly  rock,  to  be  a  part  of 
United  States  to  top  its- own  the  Summer  Fest,  held  the 
voter  turnout  in  the  week  preceding  July  Fourth. 
November  elections,  a 
challenge  which  Orem,  along 
with  many  other  cities,  has 
accepted. 

“I  think  there  will  be  a 
good  response  to  it,”  Bartlett 
said,  speaking  of  Orem’s  voter 
turnout,  adding  “but  I  don’t 
know  if  it  will  be 
overwhelming.  I’m  sure  every 
voter  in  Alameda  will  get  out 
to  the  polls.” 

In  June  two  runners  will 
pass  through  Orem  on  a 
“Freedom  Run”  from  San 
Francisco  to  Washington  D.C. 

Along  the  way,  the  runners 


OF  A  LOT 
OF  THINGS 

Among  others  do  we  have  the  best  Student  Development  Association  in 
the  U.S. 

BYU’s  Student  Development  Association  was  founded  in  1971  by  three  stu- 
dents  looking  for  a  “really  meaningful”  way  to  help  the  University, 
rhe  three  decided  to  raise  money  to  build  an  addition  to  the  Harold  B 
Lee  Library. 

Today  SDA  is  comprised  of  approximately  100  BYU  students  representing 
a  range  of  backgrounds,  interests,  and  abilities,  bound  by  a  common  de¬ 
sire  to  further  the  progress  and  development  of  the  University. 

If  you  are  interested,  come  and  join  us. 

Through  Telefund  and  many  other  activities  350,000  dollars  in  cash  have 
been  raised  for  the  library  addition.  Our  program  is  nationally  known  and 

dedald  bAC[afSVf|th^  Students’  wi,,ingness  to  pledge  and  keep  their 
pledges.  A  lot  of  pledges  are  not  yet  paid,  but  we  have  faith  in  you. 

anToef  yrwyhoUmP2mByU  P'ed96S  W*  ^  Pr°ud  °f  BYU 

BYU  STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

ALUMNI  HOUSE  -  374-1211,  Ext.  3886 


ALUMNI  HOUSE  -  374-1211,  Ext.  3886 


rhe  accent  is  on  Mexico 


Once  you  walk  in  the  door  of  El  Azteca  Restaurant 
thmgs  begin  to  happen.  You  will  be  greeted  by  a 
Spanish-speaking  senorita  and  seated  amidst  beautiful 

AtPm^!lldeCO/'ii  THe  mUS'C'  the  PeoPle'  and  the  overall 
atmosphere  tell  your  senses  that  you  are  in  Old  Mexi- 

fnor|0nce  y°  n  uSte  OUM  deiicious'  authentic  Mexican 
food,  you  will  be  totally  convinced  that  indeed  you 


YEA 


While  you  are  with  us,  relax,  set  your  mind  at  ease, 
and  allow  us  to  help  you  enjoy  a  thoroughly  pleasur¬ 
able  evening.  The  accent  is  on  Mexico,  because  El 
Azteca  is  Mexico. 

EL  AZTECA 

MEXICAN  FOOD  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 


746  E.  820  N. 
Provo  -  373-9312 


940  S.  State 
Orem  -  225-9748 


■  rOtfDy 


Orem’s  plans: 
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'  Foreigners  look 
U.S.  Bicentennial 


An  Emery  County  homesteader  lines  up  his  family 
and  became  adopted  Americans. 


i  the  yard  of  his  log  and  sod  cabin.  Foreigners  settled  much  of  Utah 


ANCY  HINSDALE 
tverse  Staff  Writer 

;  BYU  bookstore,  red, 
and  blue  banners 
the  windows.  There 
icentennial  candies, 
aks  and  calendars,  all 
bursting  with  stars 
itripes.  All  across 
a,  too,  are  patriotic 
ams  with  feverish 
ig,  dancing,  and 
rations.  As  July 
ches,  commemoration 
Ich  fever  pitch.  Yankee 
!  Mom  and  apple  pie! 
e  Washington  not 
;  a  lie!  Little  feet 
>  and  Uncle  Sam  with 
ted -on  cotton  beard. 

Society  programs, 
ring  and  earnest. 
:ennial  sales,  songs, 

,  fireworks!  America 
:tes  her  second  century 
antic  ballyhoo. 

|  [strolling  calmly  across 
n  s,  a  backpack  slung 
is  shoulder  on  the  way 
s  next  class,  Robert 
a,,,  i  is  unconcerned  .with 
;ao p’te  d  country’s 
y.  “Canadians  resent 
:t  that  Americans  think 


they’re  the  one  and  only,”  he 
grins.  Bob,  a  business  major 
from  Cardston,  Alberta, 
emphasizes  that  this  is  usually 
“only  if  they  haven’t  lived  in 
the  states.”  He  has  a  lot  to 
say  about  the  American 
domestic  scene;  his 
semi-objectivity  enables  him 
to  not  be  blinded  by  the 
shooting  stars  of  the 
Utah-American  ingrained 
culture. 

Some  cynics  maintain  that 
“the  campus  is  our  world,’ 
that  Americans  in  general  are 
oblivious  to  a  lifestyle  foreign 
to  their  own.  In  this 
bicentennial  year,  as 
Americans  look  at 
themselves,  BYU 
international  students  look  at 
their  adopted  country  with 
mixed  reflections  and 
enthusiasm.  It  might  be  well 
to  examine  the  opinions  of 
our  foreign  students  for  an 
insight  into  ourselves.  Being 
well-informed,  according  to 
Australian  Sheila  Findlay,  is 
“a  part  of  true  patriotism.” 

“Soyne  people  don’t  even 
know  where  Finland  .isr” 
laughs  blonde  Helena 
Hannonen.  “They  ask  things 


313  S.  500  W.,  Provo 

1TUDENT  ECONOMY  SPECIALS 


5  Monte  Carlo 
$3950 


75  FORD  ELITE 
$4150 


73  AUDI  FOX 

Excellent  conditio 

$2995 


71  MAVERICK 

Air  cond.,  automatic  trans. 

$1295 


JPER  ECONOMY  TRANSPORTATION 

68  DODGE  MONACO,  4  door  $250 

65  CHEVELLE,  s/w  $199 

56  CHEVROLET,  4  door  $150 

We  Also  Pay  Cash  for  Your  Car  or  Equity 
313  South  500  West,  Provo 


like,  ‘Do  you  have  ice  cream?’  Do  the  Americans  have  the. 
and  ‘Do  you  have  polar  national  pride  they  should,  or 
bears?’  ”  She  adds  in  her  soft  do  they  have  too  much?  “I 
Scandinavian  accent,  was  really  pleased  when  the 
“Political  Science  majors  students  stood  before  the 
know  about  things,  but  a  lot  flag,”  says  Giovanni,  but 
of  other  people  don’t.”  acknowledges  that  “This  may 

Gilberto  Ginnetto,  fresh  just  be  the  habit  of  BYU;  it 
from  Sao  Paulo  and  garbed  in  may  be  more  Mormon  than 
blue  baseball  pajamas,  agrees.  American.” 

In  rapid  but  broken  English  Chantell  says,  “The  LDS 
he  says  that  “People  ask  society  is  prone  to  be  more 
dumb  questions  about  Brazil,  patriotic.”  She  loves  the  sense 
like  ‘Do  you  have  airplanes?”  of  national  pride  but  thinks 
“I  think  Australians  are  that  “on  the  streets  of  New 
more  aware  of  what  is  going  York  or  Chicago,  there  is 
on  in  the  world;  in  fact,”  bound  to  be  more  criticism 
quips  Sheila,  “They  know  than  in  Utah.  The 
more  about  America  than  bicentennial  is  good,’  she 
Americans  do!”  .  adds,  “It  helps  people  realize 

However  well-  or  what  they  have.” 
mis-informed  the  populous „is  “Patriotism  isn’t  that  big  of 
on  world  affairs,  the  access  of  deal  to  kids  nowdays  at  least 
Americans  to  scandal  in  the  in  Japan,”  says  Yayoi 
government  is  a  source  of  contemplatively,  “But  the 
wonder  to  students  used  to  people  who  were  in  the  war 
more  repression;  in  fact,  some  still  have  a  thing  about  the 
think  it  is  a  detriment,  a  Emperor.  Kids  our  age  really 
misused  freedom.  “Americans  don’t  know  quite  how  to 
are  spoiled,”  says  Chantell  respect  him-he  really  doesn’t 
Smith.  She  is  an  American  have  any  power,  because 
citizen  but  has  spent  most  of  have  an  elected  Premier.” 
her  life  in  Leone,  France.  “In  “In  my  -country,’”  says 
France,  they  criticize  the  Helena  with  a  twinge  of 
government,  too,  but  not  so  sadness,  “In  our  Mayday 
openly.  Here  they  grow  up  parade,  there  were  a  few 
with  the  idea  you  can  take  Finland  flags  but  the  rest 
advantage  of  your  free  speech  were  red.”  She  says  the 

-  they  take  it  for  granted.”  liberal  youth  of  Europe  are 
Gilberto  nods  vigorously,  leaning  toward  the  left  -and 

“In  my  country,  I  can’t  say  socialism.  Her  own  home  is 
bad  things  about  the  country  only  twenty  miles  from  the 

-  they’d  throw  me  in  jail!  Russian  border. 

We’re  free  in  every  way,  “But,”  continues  Helena, 
except  we  can’t  talk  about  “I’ve  heard  the  Bicentennial 
communism,”  he  said.  is  a  big  thing  in  Finland 

Slender  Italian  Giovanni  They  re  talking  about 
Tata  maintains  that  “Italy  is  America.” 
one  of  the  freest  countries  in  They’re  talking  about 
the  world— right  now.”  America  .  .  .  they  re  talking 

“They  eat  so  much  garbage  about  the  land  of  the  free  and 
food  here!”  exclaims  Sheila,  the  home  of  the  brave  in  less 
“Here  there  are  more  sports  than  glowing  terms.  “Finnish 
and  activities,”  says  Giovanni  reporters  who  go  to  America 
enthusiastically.  “Europeans  often  fail  to  bring  out  the  good 
are  more  cultural,”  says  points,”  says  Helena.  Chantell 
Helena.  “We  go  to  more  says  that  the  French  media 
operas,  plays  and  concerts.”  gave  a  fair  representation  of 
“In  Japan,  you  study,  Americanism  so  that  she  was 
study,  study!”  smiles  tiny  not  totally  surprised  when 
Yayoi  Matsuoka,  perching  on  she  arrived, 
the  edge  of  a  sofa.  Now  that  they  are  here, 
“Everything  else  is  secondary,  most  “love”  the  United 
We  have  tests  all  the  time,  States  and  have  a  double 
and  we  wear  uniforms,  allegiance;  “Right  now  I  feel 
American  kids  study  as  much  comfortable  in  either 
or  as  little  as  they  want.  I  country,”  smiles  Yayoi,  and 
think  the  freedom  is  good.”  of  her  future  Helena  thinks 
“Canadian  schools  are  more  “I’d  like  to  go  back  ,  to 
academic,”  asserts  Bob.  He  Europe,  but  I  love  it  here.” 
says  he  could  take  a  crowd  ‘‘Here,  people  a 
from  an  American  university  different,”  continues  Yayoi. 
and  one  from  a  Canadian  and  “There  they  build  fences 
pick  the  Americans  right  out;  about  ten  feet  high  between 
American  students  aren’t  as  the  houses.  I  think  it  s  neat 
serious  as  Canadian.  that  people  are  so  open  here 

“In  Finland,  schools  are  and  like  to  visit  your 
coming  under  reform,  but  neighbors.”  This  Yankee 
when  I  was  there  they  were  openness  is  commented  on  by 
very  tough.  Examination  many,  and  is  perhaps  the 
entrances  and  things  like  that,  overriding  characteristic  of 
But  it  is  becoming  more  like  Americans,  particularly 
American  schools  now.”  Mormons  and  Utahns. 
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•  Architect 

(Cont.  from  page  3) 

pres!!ieed  fth3t  311  Church 
Smithd  StS’  excePt  Joseph 
™th’  have  spoken  there, 
and  Governor  Calvin 

a  baby  °n  W3S  bleSSed  there  as 
Speaking  of  preservation  of 
historic  buildings  and  sites  in 
genera1  Robert,,  said  he  feels 

hpf-’  a  Ut3h  has  been  way 
behind  other  areas  of  the 
nation  and  the  world  in 
realizing  the  importance  of 
retaining  its  old  buildings.” 
,  hen  he  added  optimistically, 
but  it  i"  - - 


•  Chapels 

(Cont.  from  page  4) 


now  coming  out  of 


the  dark-  ages.” 

One  of  his  major  projects 
consisted  of  compiling  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  LDS 
architecture  throughout 
Utah,  and  he  indicated  that 
9  5  per  cent  of  all  LDS 
buildings  constructed  before 
1930  and  still  standing  were 


eluded, 


ng  th 


architectural  features  of  each 
church  structure. 

Provo  needs  restoration 

Having  some  personal 
interest  in  Provo,  he  acts  as  a 
consultant  to  Historic  Utah, 
Inc.,  a  Provo-based  group 
which  has  restored  several  old 
homes,  such  as  the  Eggertson 
House,  390  So.  500  West, 
Provo.  Commenting  on 
Academy  Square,  Roberts 
feels  that  if  it  succeeds, 
downtown  Provo  should 
attempt  something  similar. 

“People  don’t  appreciate 


Old  style  shower  in  the  Kearns  Mansion 
displays  many  facets  to  spray  from  all  angles. 


are  still  working  on 
long-range  planning.” 

The  chapel  portion,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  block  and 
containing  the  tower,  was 
built  in  1903,  while  the 
amusement  hall,  on  the 
north,  was  finally  completed 
in  1 926.  The  structure  houses 
not  only  the  Third  Ward,  but 
now  also  the  Spanish- 
American  Branch. 

Unofficial  sources  have  said 
that  the  building  has  been 
condemned,  but  according  to 
Bishop  Harold  Burrows  of  the 
Third  Ward,  “We  have  just 
completed  painting  and  other 
work  to  the  building,  and 
intend  on  meeting  in  the 
building  until  such  time  as  we 
should  hear  otherwise.” 

Heading  east  on  Third 
South,  an  old,  but  stately 
chapel  with  the  words,  “Sixth 
Ward  LDS  Amusement  Hall” 
inscribed  on  it  alert  the 
passerby  to  still  another 
chapel  of  a  bygone  era-the 
Provo  Sixth  Ward  Chapel. 
Some  six  years  under 
construction,  the  building 
was  completed  in  1910  but, 
according  to  Bishop  M. 
Wayne  Snow,  “The  building 
is  just  plain  worn  out.” 

Noting  that  the  electrical 
facilities  have  been 
condemned  for  years,  he 
hastened  to  add  that  the 
superstructure  is  still  in  good 
condition,  noting  that  the 
brick  was  laid  three  feet 
thick.  It  was  discovered  upon 
opening  the  cornerstone  last 
August  that  the  brick  was  still 
in  excelleiit  condition,  Bishop 
Although  Utah  history,  Snow  continued,  some  of  the 


Estate -but  none  up  to  the 
asking  price. 

The  building  may  now  be 
demolished,  says  Allen 
Roberts,  historical  architect 
for  the  Utah  State  Historical 
Society,  and  one  who  has 
queried  the  fate  of  the 
chapel  for  some  time.  “The 
church  seems  to  feel  it  might 
be  better  to  try  and  sell  the 
property  minus  the  building,” 
referring  to  the  church 
physical  facilities  department. 

And  thus,  the  fate  of  the 
two  chapels  is  uncertain,  the 
thread  on  still  another  is 
quite  possibly  about  to  be 
snapped. 


i  Salt  Lake, 


Termites  attack  chapel 


and  said  simply,  “Provo  needs 
a  harmonious  downtown.” 


‘  •  -  -*•*:* — *“v“  University  Mall,  he  added,  /ucnougn  uian  msiory,  snow  continue 

hnarH  a8  m  3n  that  haS  has  he,ped  stimulate  some  basically,  may  originate  back  unkilned  brick  was  still  moist 

boarded  up  windows  on  some  restoration  and  renovation  of  only  129  years”  Roberts  St' 

°t  the  buildings,  ’  he  said,  older  buildings  in  Provo,  and  said,  “There  is  a  unique  story 

emphasizing  that  the  said  the  city  has  a  provision  to  tell.”  And  he  is  trying  to 

environment  can  play  a  great  stating  that,  whenver  a  preserve  what’s  left  of  it  for  Termites  however  have 

part  in  where  people  shop,  businessman  wants  to  build  a  that  day  Utah  can  look  back  claimed  their  toll  to  the 

and  said  simniv  P"""1  new  facade,  he  needs  229  years  in  history,  and  frame  portion  which 

approval  from  the  city.  beyond.  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 

chapel,  he  added. 

It  was  not  feasible  to 
renovate  the  building,  he  said, 
noting  that,  to  have  replaced 
the  boiler,  which  went  out 
last  winter,  more  would  have 
been  spent  than  did  the 

part  of  the  fair.”  The  student  sold  for  50  cents,  and  that  SltfoCK)1  construction>  of 
will  also  function  as  a  hopefully  will  help  cover  fair  The  ward  vacated  the 
sTude^t0/  n  BY*U  C°StS,'!r  Pres.twicb  said,  since  building  last  September,  the 

representative  chosen  to  ™  ^  help  to  no  admission  fee  will  be  Bishop  said,' one  year  earlier 

receive  input  from  students  £b’out“the  ^i^To^the  ffl’  al.th°u8h  a.  major  than  planned  because  of  the 

which  will  be  taken  to  a  nivers  f“J  „,fve  business  wiU  be  paying  for  boiler  problem,  and  has  been 

university  community,  cost  of  the  booklet.”  They  meeting  in  the  Provo  Central 

Prestwich  emphasized.  will  be  available  far  hi  Stake  Center  about  one  mile 


Crossing  the  Platte  River.. 


FASHION,  DURABILITY,  AND  SOUND  PRIC 
IN  LINGERIE 

FROM  BARBAZ0N  OF  UTAH 


lingerie  from  Barbizon. 

Barbizon  has  expanded  factory  floor 


Thirty-five  different  styles  in  growing  de-  space  20,000  square  feet  to  meet  thaff 
mand  worldwide  demonstrate  the  quality  of  demand. 

_  WhY  don't  you  do  yourself  a  favor  and 
visit  our  Barbizon  store  outlet  at  776  Nortl 
500  West  in  Provo? 


MAIN  PLANT 

150  West  1230  North  Provo,  Utah 


►Fair 


(cont.  from  page  9) 


youth  open  class  committee, 
with  its  function  being  to 


present  those  events  youth  aslfed  ^"submh^Es'fo’i **  advance  °f  the  fair  to  provide  to**  the  ^est,  ^here0^  will 
want  as  part  of  the  fair.  fah  theme  and  aft  for  f  exhlb,ltors  and  sbare  the  building  with  two 

“A  student  from  BYU  will  cover !  Mde  frf nt^nd  U 5e  he  contSfd  mf°rmatl°n’  other  wards.  The  stake  center 
3ct  on  the  steering  committee  back  cover  of  a  fair  booklet  The  last  t i  f  ■  ls  be  ^8  remodeled  to  meet 
of  the  open  youth  class  will  also  be  ough  he  sa  d  nrfoosedt  vZ  I"!  su?Th  needs’  Snow  continued, 

group,”  Prestwich  noted,  with  further  deta  is  to  he  S9Th  Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 

adding,  “We  expect  some  of  Jven  ater  and  Ses  to  hi  it  lof  rLl  he  chapel  had  been  up  for  sale  at 

the  very  best  fair  imput  to  fwarded  f^r  thePfhree  * 3  price  of  $105,000,  and  a 


May  it  live  forever. 


joined  the  Mormon  pioneers  in  a  hearty  celebration  of  loyalty 
to  the  United  States.  “May  it  live  forever  and  forever!” 
Brigham  Young  shouted  as  his  followers  unfurled  a  65-foot 
American  flag.  After  a  respectful  reading  of  g  ‘ 
the  Constitution- and  then  the  Declaration  | 
of  Independence-  the  Mormons  returned  i 
to  their  fields  and  farms. 


This  year,  20  decades  after  the  birth  of  our 
nation,  the  Mormons  of  Utah  Valley  echo 
their  vigorous  support  of  the  Constitution, 
which  they  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired.  ,  |m  ^  j  g 

Throughout  the  Valley,  stakes  and  wards  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  are  making  the  Bicentennial  a 
year  to  remember.  One  stake  is 

a  special  “memory  grove” 
of  trees — a  living  memorial  to 
future  generations.  Another 
is  planning  a  Bicentennial  art 
and  discovery  meeting,  and  will 
a  special  June  conference 
to  the  Bicentennial.  Readers’  theaters,  lecturers,  cultural 
arts  performances,  music  festivals,  Primary 
development  of  a  heritage  park,  the 
placing  of  flagpoles  at  each  chapel, 
youth  choir  programs— the  list  aoes 
on  and  on. 


Long  live  America! 


Through  the  help 
of  a  loyal  citizenry, 
America  will  indeed  live 


vaiurcn  oi 

Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day 
Saints 

Sponsored  by  the  Utah  Valley  Area  Public  Communications  Cou 


The  tastiest  buffet  in  town 
Where  dining  out  costs  no  more 
than  eating  at  home ” 


225-9300 


1408  S.  State,  Orem 


WE  ARE  OUT  TO  PLEASE  EVERY  TASTE  WITH  OUR 
VARIETY  AND  ABUNDANCE  OF  FOODS  WE  CAN 

satisfy  even  the  hearty  eaters  come  on 

PU«AN?DATM00SYpHAEDREEUa0US  °INNH  W  *  CtMN 


Where  Central 


Utah 


FAMILIES 


DINE 
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*  Custom  Rolling  *  Bending  *  Punching 

*  Shearing  *  Drilling 


YEARS  OF 

QUALITY 

WORKMANSHIP! 


- 

Bicentennial  group 
ack  in  the  saddle  again 


HA  E.  RICHARDS 
srse  Staff  Writer 

,'aving  “sat  it  out” 
i  nth  as  the  official 
:nding  body  for 
,nial  projects,  the 
Tty  Bicentennial 
;  is  back  in  action, 
tanning  celebrations 
its  to  commemorate 
r’s  birthday, 
basic,  projects  are 
.nsored  by  Provo  in 
ation  of  the 
anial.  Dr.  Clinton 
chairman  of  the 
City  Cultural 
inent  committee, 
became  the 
nnial  committee, 
i  the  four  projects 
ihusiasm.  He  details 
lets  as  a  Bicentennial 
flag  project,  a 


Sits  it  out 

Originally  the  committee 
decided  to  “sit  it  out”  for  a 
month  due  to  the  lack  of 
support  given  to  the  projects 
they  had  chosen  by  city 
officials.  Since  that  time 
some  projects  have  been 
changed,  bringing  the  support 
needed  from  city  hall. 

Commissioner  E.  Odell 
Miner  said  the  commissioners 
were  concerned  that  projects 
selected  should  have  the 
widest  possible  appeal. 
During  the  month  the 
committee  sat  out,  proposals 
were  submitted  by  citizens 
and  each  was  carefully 
considered.  Commissioner 
Miner  says  the  four  projects 


Provo  City  were  chosen  out 
of  approximately  15  under 
consideration. 

On  file  under 
“Bicentennial”  in  the 
cabinets  at  Provo  City  Hall 
contain  many  letters 
suggesting  a  Bicentennial 
Park.  Such  a  park  could 
become  a  “permanent  home 
for  the  Freedom  Festival 
Celebration,”  Commissioner 
Miner  says.  The  park  will  be 
located  Southeast  of  Provo  on 
what  is  currently  known  as 
the  Nuttall  Property.  It  will 
be  a  multi-use  park,  he  said, 
with  pavillions,  an 
ampitheater,  softball  fields, 
playgrounds  and  “all  of  the 
attendant  facilities  necessary 
for  a  park”  such  as  restrooms, 
he  said.  He  takes  the  time  to 
pull  out  a  large  map  and  show 
where  the  property  is  located. 


WITH  NO  WAITING! 


TUNE  UP 

SPECIAL 

Includes: 

*  Points 

*  Spark  Plugs 

*  Condenser 

*  Labor 

*  Scope  and  Rotor 

(if  necessary) 

$2499 
10%  OFF 

on  all  Mechanical  Work 


house  stands  on  the  lot  adjacent  to  the  future  Provo  Bicentennial  Park.  Officials 
ed  the  park  be  the  permanent  home  of  Provo's  apnual  Freedom  Festival. 


Photo  by  Bill  Adams 

t  City  Commissioner  E.  Odel  Miner  talks  on  the  telephone  as  he  spearheads  the  city's 
itennial  plans.  They  include  a  park,  flag  project,  bicentennial  clock  and  publication  of 
iklet. 


used  for  many  things.  The  ones  Provo  already  has.  The 
young  commissioner  lists  flags  wil}  be  used  in  Provo 
some  of  them  as  being  plays,  many  times  in  the  future  and 
productions,  band  concerts  so  will  be  a  lasting  project,  he 
and  “full-blown  stage  said. 

productions  as  well.”  He  Although  the  Provo 
leans  back  with  a  satisfied  Freedom  Festival  is  annual, 
look  on  his  face  and  tells  of  the  this  year  it  will  receive  special 
landscaping,  saying  there  are  consideration,  Commissioner 
“natural  grass  terraces  leading  Miner  said, 
back”  from  the  ampitheater.  Dr.  Larson  said  the 
They  will  ask  “citizens  to  Freedom  Festival  ‘is  the 
bring  their  blankets”  to  sit  largest  continuing  Fourth  of 
on.  The  part  will  be  regional  July  parade  in  the  nation, 
“in  the  respect  that  everyone  This  year  there  will  be  a  large 
is  invited,”  he  emphasizes.  picnic  on  the  Friday  before 
The  park  will  be  17  acres  the  Fourth  and  a  “really 
initially  and  ultimately  40  ambitious  fireworks  display,” 
acres.  The  land  is  set  in  such  a  he  said.  He  spoke  excitedly 
way  that  it  will  be  able  to  about  the  carnival,  bazaar  and 
hold  a  crowd  from  1,000  to  patriotic  speeches  that  will 
20,000,  Commissioner  Miner  also  be  part  of  the  Freedom 
explains,  showing  the  contour  Festival. 
of  the  property  on  his  map. 

Within  the  park*  there  will  be 
springs  and  a  pond,  as  well  as 
“a  rich  backdrop  of  trees,”  he 
said.  The  city  has  received  a 
grant  of  $58,000  from  the 
Utah  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  Provo  City 
will  match  them  50-50,  he 
explains. 

Clock  project 

The  clock  project  will  cost 
about  $10,000,  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the 
Women’s  Division  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mrs. 

Helen  Grange,  president, 
states  that  because  of  the 
cooperation  of  many  people, 

Provo  City  has  a  distinctive 
new  landmark. 

The  clock  is  four-sided.  It  is 
located  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  City  Center.  It 
will  be  completed  to  be 
dedicated  during  the  annual 
Freedom  Festival, 

Commissioner  Miner  said. 

In  the  beginning  stages  of 
the  clock  project,  money  was 
raised  through  contributions 
to  a  show  featuring  fashions 
from  Provo  retailers.  Provo 
merchants  were  asked  to 
contribute  an  article  of 
merchandise  to  be  sold  at  a 
public  auction.  Members  of 
the  Women’s  Chamber  of 
Commerce  baked  items  to  be 
sold.  From  all  of  these 
efforts,  $700  was  raised.  A 
proposal  to  the  Utah 
American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  for 
funds  w|as  approved  on  the 
condition  that  Provo  match 
their  allocation.  It  was 
approved  and  the  clock 
tower,  standing  25  feet  in  the 
air,  attests  to  the  efforts  of 
Provo’s  citizens  to  become 
involved  in  their  nation’s 
birthday. 

The  “Provo  Patriotic 
Reader’’  will  contain 
“something  of  which  citizens 
will  be  proud,”  Richard  H. 

Cracroft  said.  The  chairman 
of  the  editorial  board  said  it 
“will  be  by  people  who  must 
be  citizens  of  Provo.”  To 
date,  the  committee  has 
received  several  hundred 
entries  and  they  are  still  being 
“mulled  over  and  prayed 
over,”  he  says.  The  reader 
will  be  about  200  pages  long, 
containing  such  items  as 
photographs,  essays,  poetry, 
short-short  stories,  plays, 
music  and  anthologies. 

Dr.  Cracroft  says  many  of 
the  people  who  have 
contributed  are  “well-known 
in  Mormon  culture.”  As  an 
end  result,  he  wants  to  have  a 
“well  received  and 
sophisticated  thing, 
representative  of  the  best  in 
Provo”  produced.  It  should 
be  out  shortly  after  the 
Fourth  of  July,  he  said. 

Flags 

Commissioner  Miner  said 
the  flag  project  includes 
“purchasing  some  additional 
flags  and  refurbishing”  the 


A  drainage  canal  slices  through  the  site  where  Provo  will  build  its  Bicentennial  Park  in 
southeast  Provo.  The  multi-use  park  will  include  amphitheater,  pavillions,  playgrounds  and 
other  facilities. 


{  DISCOUNT  COUPON  $799  PIT  SPECIAL 

¥  WE  SELL  SERVICE—  °nly  "  - 


COUPON  INCLUDES 
ALL  THIS! 


PIT  SPECIAL 
CHECKLIST 

All  Previous  | 
.Door  Hinges 
..Hood  Hinges 
.Shift  Link 
..Acc,  Link 
.Wash  Windows 

■Tires  ( . 

.Spare  Tire 
Leaks 

LUBE  JOB: 

All  Fittings  . 
.Rubber  Joints 
Tie  Rods 
U-Joints 
.Top  Fittings 
.Battery 


...Differential 
...  Standard  Trans. 
....Brake  Fluid 
....Air  Filter 
..Pwr  Steer  Fluid 
. ...Wnsh  Wshr  Fid 
....Auto  Trans  Level 
..Eng.  Oil  Level 
...  Rplo  Dip  Stick 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
* 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


375-661 1 

310  N.  100  W.,  Provo 
East  of  Sears 


ONE  PICTURE:  ONE  HISTORIC  CENTURY 


THE  STORY  . .  . 

Jesse  Knight,  noted  wealthy  Mor¬ 
mon  pioneer,  built  the  house  in  1905. 

Thirty-five  years  earlier 
(1870)  Ole  H.  Berg  bought 
the  carriage  and  began  his 
funeral  service  on  Center 
Street  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Ole's  son,  Wynn,  purchased  the 
Knight  home  in  1935.  Since  then  the 
spacious  house  has  been  expanded 


to  provide  more  conscientious  service 
to  those  in  need. 

One  hundred  six  years  after  its  be¬ 
ginning,  Berg  continues  to  develop 
new  ideas  for  funeral  planning.  For 
instance,  Berg's  are  specialists  in 
“pre-need"  planning.  Call  or  write 
today  for  their  free  pamphlet,  "A 
Helpful  Guide  to  Funeral  Planning." 

BERG  MEMORIAL  CENTERS 
185  East  Center  Street 
Provo,  Utah  84601 

(373-1841) 


FIELD  WELDING  &  REPAIRS,  INC. 

502  South  3rd  West  Provo,  Utah  Phone  373-8872 
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Springville  76 


Art  City  rar'in  to  go 


MrrnH^DMJ AY  HO«rM AN  tive  Gunn  McKay>  Springville 

Monday  Magazine  Writer  qualifies  to  be  an  official 
.  .  .  Bicentennial  Community,  and 

as  Iar.a  «3rit  nl*=ht  in  1861  will  be  entitled  to  fly  the 
fn  ZuHa,fr, Dallin  labors  official  Bicentennial  Flag. 

?b,^h’  late  into  the  The  fIa8  will  fy  at  the 

night.  Inside  the  log  cabin  Heritage  Park, 
located  in  the  small  town  of  On  March  18-19,  1976,  the 
ipringyiUe  an  intent  midwife  Springville  North  Stake  Relief 
s  the  rugged  pioneer  Society  presented  a  dramatic 
R?"?an>  and  soon  Cyrus  production,  “Melt  Down  My 
tiawin  Dallin  is  brought  into  Pewter.”  It  featured  a 
e  world.  Little  did  the  Bicentennial  program  tracing 
oman  suspect  that  this  the  role  of  women  in  the 
beautiful  baby  boy  was  history  of  our  nation, 
aestined  to  become  one  of  Displays  of  quilts, 
America’s  most  reknown  handicrafts,  and  booths 
sculptors.,  depicting  life  and  home 

uallin  s  rise  from  a  log  furnishings  in  the  early  days, 
cabin  to  one  of  the  great  were  also  a  part  of  the 
sculptors  of  America  is  quite  festivities.  The  Springville 
story,  remarked  Rell  G.  North  Stake  is  also  planning 


Just  add  water. 


Francis,  who  has  spent  over 
eight  years  collecting  the 
works  of  Dallin  for  a 
Springville  Bicentennial  Art 
Exhibition. 

The  retrospective  '  exhibit 


Photo  by  Chris  Huish 

Bronze  of  Chief  Washakie  was  a  gift  to  the  Springville 
Museum  by  Mr.  Jack  Allen.  It  is  also  a  work  by  Dallin. 


•sponsor  with  the 
Springville  Stake  a 
Bicentennial  Ball  on  July  3rd. 

Even  Springville’s  Schools 
plan  to  participate  in  the 

„  - . -  -  Bicentennial  celebration.  On 

featuring  Dallin’s  work  began  Arbor  Day,  trees  will  be 
the  Springville  Bicentennial  planted  throughout  the 
Ja^uary  24’  1976‘  The  community  in  support  of 
$100,000  exhibit  at  the  Governor  Rampton’s  “A 
Springville  Museum  of  Art  Million  Trees  for  A  Million 
will  key  the  Springville  People”  project.  “Every 
Bicentennial  Celebration  and  school  in  the  city  has  pledged 
remain  open  during  the  entire  to  participate  in  the 
Bicentennial  year.  program,”  Mrs  Winger  adds 

“We  honor  Paul  Revere  for  proudly,  “with  some  type  of 
a  brief  midnight  ride  and  yet  tree  planting  program.” 
here  is  Cyrus  E.  Dallin  who  Not  to  be  outdone,  The 
struggled  for  over  55  years  to  Springville  Museum  of  Art,  at 
give  the  people  a  visual  image  1 26  East  400  south,  was  been 
of  that  hero,”  Francis  a  long-time  focal  point  for 
commented.  In  1940  Dallin’s  Springville’s  Cultural 
Paul  Revere  statue  was  Activities  and  intends  to 
erected  in  Boston’s  North  continue  this  tradition. 

End  near  the  Old  North  Besides  hosting  the  Dallin 
Church,  where  it  stands  Exhibition  in  honor  of  the 
today-  .  Bicentennial,  the  entrance  to 

Dallin  worked  on  many  the  Art  Museum  is  being  The  project  entails  the  reaffirm  our  hPi«>f  in 
nrohahlv  lhhemes  bhut  ,Wlil  re 'designed  and  landscaped  designing  and  making  of  a  spiritual  principles  upon 
probably  be  remembered  as  with  a  bicentennial  theme,  quilt  which  will  deoict  earlv  whirh  f-hic 
the  man  who  made  the  Indian  During  April,  the  Museum  scenesand  even  tsin  the  rW“ 

statues.  “Historians  and  will  host  the  National  April  history  ofSpSille  The  To  ^  -Tw¬ 

enties  agree  that  Dallin  made  ARt  Exhibit  and  an  Art  Ball  finished  quilt  wiU  thence  aspects  on  Julv^l  TqiT*! 
the  indian  subject  fairly  his  both  couched  in  Bicentennial  displayed  permanently  in  Fi  eltde 

important  Pvemts"  which*  will  ^^2 
JSJSS.  ’example”,,?  %%* '*°*"°<**»*  «?.  ^  ,«*  *  CStJX'gS 

Damn's  work  on  what  he  The  Federated  Women's  Founder's  Day  PwaSt  The  £  L  D  “  ehumh"^’ tta 
viewed  as  the  noble  and  Clubs  and  Human  Relations  Domingues-Escalante  party  s  a  me  di  v  aT^l  °n  m 

Besides  “he  exhibition  Committee”}  43SS5m  Sf?*?SSi"«'*lSS‘.£  SF‘"ffl«S  Bells  will  be  rung 

. .  “  f  ,,3‘h  7  across* the  entirenaUon.  “ 

cooperation  ot  other  The  celebration  of  the 

women’s  Clubs,  a  Bicentennial  affords  each  of  Contest  offer*  «<;nn 
Bicentennial  Quilt  Project,  us  a  unique  opportunity  to 

To  involve  Springville 
citizens,  a  “Spirit  of 
'SprrngviHe’>  'contest,  offering 
$500  in  cash  prizes  will  be 
held.  The  contest  will  include 
all  of  the  performing  and 
visual  arts  and  award  prizes 
for  the  best  qriginal 
performances  that  capture 
the  Spirit  of  Springville.  All 
of  Springville’s  citizens  are 
encouraged  o  participate. 

The  climax  of  the  year’s 
festive  activities  will  come 
about  on  June  1-5,  1976, 
when  Springville  holds  its 
annual  AVT  City  Days 
Celebration.  A  celebration 
honoring  its  prominence  as 
the  “Art  City”  of  Utah  in  this 
Bicentennial  year.  “This  is 
the  one  and  only  chance  for 
all  of  us  to  have  a 
Bicentennial  Celebration  and 
we  want  it  to  be  a  good  one,” 
Mrs.  Winger  said,  “We  are 
confident  that  it  will  be 
because  we  have  the  support 
of  our  elected  officials,  the 
responsible  Bicentennial 
Committee,  and  the 
enthusiastic  citizens  of 
Springville!” 


honoring  Dallin,  Francis  has 
written  a  comprehensive 
article,  “Cyrus  E.  Dallin  and 
His  Paul  Revere  Statue” 
which  was  featured  in  the 
winter  Utah  Historical 
Quarterly  :  and  a  book  titled, 
“Cyrus  E.  Dallin- Let  Justice 
Be  Done,”  soon  to  be  off  the 
press. 

Bicentennial— “tangible” 

“The  concept  of  the 
Bicentennial  as  outlined  by 
the  Utah  Legislature  was  to 
develop  something  tangible,” 
said  Jeri  Winger,  Chairman  of 
the  Springville  Bicentennial 
Committee.  “This  is  what 
we’re  attempting  to  do  with 
officially  approved 
Bicentennial  projects  of  the 
Heritage  Park  and  the  Cyrus 
E.  Dallin  exhibit.” 

The  Springville  Heritage 
Park  Project  sponsored 
mainly  by  the  Springville’s 
Women  Clubs  and  developed 
by  the  city  will  involve  the 
development  of  the  park  and 
an  arboretum  on  the 
historical  site  com¬ 
memorating  the  first  mills  in 
Utah  County.  The  Historical 
Site  is  located  on  North  Main 
Street  in  Springville  and  will 
be  dedicated  in  May  of  this 
year. 

The  Heritage  Park  and 
Dallin  projects  have  been 
tremendous  aids  in  gaining 
the  recognition  of  the 
lAmerican  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration 
(A.R.B.A.)  for  the  City  of 
Springville.  Supported  by 
Senators  Frank  E.  Moss  and 
Jake  Garn,  and  Representa- 


This  plaster  Paul  Revere  was  sculptured  Cyrus  E.  Dallin 
A  full-size  Revere”  stands  in  Boston's  north  end. 


The  accentor  is  the  name  of 
12  species  of  small,  rather 
sparrow-like  birds  forming  a 
single  genus  and  family.  They 
differ  from  sparrows  in 
having  slender  and 
finely-pointed  bills  and 
well-developed  10th  primary 
wing  feathers. 


ANGUS  A.  AND  E.  A.  BACKMAN: 
BROTHERS  IN  BUSINESS 


Forty  years  at  the  head  of  Backman  Foundry 
m  Provo,  Utah,  proves  the  Backman  Brothers  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  American  ideal  of  hard  work  ...  a 
service  to  customers. 

Backman  Foundry  operates  foundry  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop  facilities  that  serve  customers  here  at 
home  and  worldwide. 


Angus  A.  Backman  E.  A.  Backman 


ackman  foundry  and  machine 

563  South  9th  West  -  P.  O.  Box  779  Provo,  Utah  8460 1 


When  you  add  water  you  add  life.  It  makes  things  grow,  it  makes  things  clean, 

“  *urns  deserts  gardens  and  it  carries  away  our  waste 
In  the  West,  moving  that  water  to  where  you  need  it  is  extremely  important. 
Pacific  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company  is  there  to  make  certain 
that  when  you  turn  on  the  tap,  water  comes  out. 

In  the  Provo  area  alone  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  miles  of  Pacific  States  Pipe 
carrying  water  to  our  taps.,  Those  pipelines  have  been  there  for  decades, 
they'll  be  there  for  centuries. 

We  re  also  working  for  Utah  Valley's  economy.  Since  1926,  Pacific  States 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  nation's  major  manufacturers  of  Cast  Iron  Pressure  Pipe 
Fittings,  Gate  Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants.  PSCIPCO  products  are 
serving  water  systems  throughout  the  West. 

Next  time  you  add  water,  think  about  us. 

We're  proud  of  our  role  in  helping  make.it  happen. 

PACIFIC  STATES 

CAST  IRON  PIPE  COMPANY 


_  _  „  Division  of  McWane  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company 

P.  O.  Box  1219,  Provo,  Utah  84601  •  Telephone  (Area  Code  801)  373-6910 


ARMY  ROTC  PAYS. 
WHEN  YOU’RE  IN, 
AND  WHEN  YOU’RE  OUT. 


Army  ROTC  pays  you  $100  a  month  during  your  last  two  years  of  college.  Bi 
he  money,  handy  as  it  is,  isn't  the  real  reason  you  should  enroll  in  ROTC. 

here  is  a  bigger  payoff.  The  one  that  comes  after  you've  earned  your  degree  an< 
commission.  After  you've  served  your  country  as  an  offfcer.  That's  the  time  you' 
know  the  real  value  of  Army  ROTC. 

When  you  begin  your  civilian  career.  You  II  find  you  have  the  combination  that  jus 
about  guarantees  success-a  good  education,,  fine  tuned  with  military  managemen 
and  experience.  ^ 

Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Veterans  are  all  eligible  for  ROTC 
and  may  begin  Spring  Term  76. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 

Army  ROTC 

Brigham  Young  University 
Contact 


Captain  Wm.  W.  Jacobsen 
Captain  Kurt  L.  Larsen 

Tel.  374-121 1,  Ext.  3601 


Tele  Tip 

On  Campus  Ext.  2260 
Off  Campus  377-1625 
and  ask  for  #802 
thru  805. 


j — i  thru  805. 

...„uu„,  J  ARMY  ROTC. 
LEARN  WHAT  ITTAKESTO  LEAD 
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Hereford  cattle  feed  on  the  Bearnson  ranch  in  Benjamin,  Utah. 


is  that  same  fertile  land 


Vanishing 
farmers... 

Onlv  24  days  after  the  It  was 

ss& 

names  to  the  Declaration  ot  lg4g>  and  gave  them  their 
Independence,  nine  Spaniards  livelihood  for  the  next  70 
rode  into  a  scenic  valley  years  gut  things  have 
hundreds  of  miles  west  of  changed.  Although  the  land  is 
Philadelphia.  Their  leader,  still  there,  modern  economic 
famous  Spanish  explorer  woes  have  changed  the  lives 
Father  Escalante,  wrote  in  his  of  the  men  who  cultivate  it. 
journal  the  following  day.  “It  “You  can’t  make  a  thin 
is  all  clean  land,  and  with  the  dime  on35  -cent  steers,’,  says 
exception  of  the  marshy  ShermBearnson,as  he  drops  a 
places  that  water  it  along  the  greasy  wrench  and  wipes  his 
shores  of  the  lake,  very  good  hands  on  a  torn  rag.  Prices 
for  planting.  .  .  .There  is  will  have  to  go  up  if  we  are 
everywhere  good  and  going  to  make  any  money 
abundant  pasturage,  and  in  this  year.”  Bearnson  is 
some  parts  flax  and  hemp  overhauling  his  battered  Jeep 
grow  in  such  abundance  that  Gladiator  that  just  turned 
it  seems  to  have  been  over  227,000  miles.  “We 
planted.”  never  hire  out  our  mechanical 


Steve Bearnsonpitches  bales  from  the  top  of  a  haystack. 


work  if  we  can  help  it,”  he 
explains,  ‘‘It’s  too 
expensive.” 

Bearnson  and  his  son  Steve 
operate  a  250  acre  ranch  in 
Benjamin,  Utah,  near  the 
marshy  lands  Escalante 
mentioned  in  his  journal  two 
centuries  ago.  They  feed  their 
200  head  of  cattle  and 
cultivate  their  100  acres  of 
corn,  trying  to  stay  on  top  of 
the  farmer’s  tipsy-turvy 
economic  rollercoaster.  But 
they  and  many  like  them 
have  encountered  mostly  dips 
lately.  Last  year  an  untimely 


frost  robbed  two-thirds  of 
their  alfalfa  crop  and 
operation  costs  have 
continued  to  go  up. 

It  costs  theBearnson’s$250 
a  day  to  feed  the  cattle  that, 
selling  for  35  cents  a  pound, 
would  leave,  them  with  an 
annual  deficit  of  more  than 
$7,000.  And  that  is  only  part 
of  the  ranching  picture.  Fuel, 
machinery,  fertilizer  and 
labor  costs  have  all  gpne  up 
literally  smothering  most 
smaller  operations  like  the 
Bearnson’s 

“The  main  thing  that  keeps 


the  ranch  solvent,”  says  the 
young  Bearnson,  “is 
diversification.  If  beef  prices 
are  low,  cash  crops  such  as 
corn  can  be  grown  to  offset 
the  losses  on  the  beef.” 

Above  him  in  the  walls  of 
their  barn  stand  old,  wooden 
wagon  wheels,  decorative 
pieces  placed  there  decades 
ago  when  it  was  a  dance 
pavillion.  Wheels  just  like 
them  rolled  the  first  settlers 
into  fertile  Utah  Valley.  They 
suffered  plights  ot 
grasshoppers,  famine  and 
Indian  attacks. 


JONES  PAINT  &  GLASS 

170  N.  100  W.  PROVO 
THE  WEST’S 
LARGEST  FULLER 
PAINT  DEALER 


j  off  any  engagement  set  in  stock  during  our  GRAND 
OPENING! 

•Complimentary  dinner  for  two  at  the  LAPESIRN  SlEAK^ 
HOUSE”  with  every  set  purchased. 

•  Many  more  gifts  to  be  given  away 

COME  TODAY  AND  SEE  OUR  LARGE  SELECTION  OF  THE 
MOST  BEAUTIFUL  RINGS  AND  WEDDING  BANDS  YOU 
MAY  FIND  IN  TOWN 


WHEN  IT  COMES 
TO  PAINT— 

WE’VE  GOT  JUST 
WHAT  YOU  NEED! 

*  Brushes 
*  Scrapers 
*  Drop  Cloths 
•  Thinners 
*  Rollers  &  Trays 
*  Caulking 


@ 

fin 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

FOR  STUDENTS,  FACULTY  &  STAFF 
WITH  ACTIVITY  CARD 


Vew  in  the 
Univ.  Mali’s 
Di  GALLERY  28 


Kee 

psal 

ke* 

DIAMOND  CENTER 

224-2330 
John  Felt 
Manager 


The  sign  to 
look  for, 

for  quality  paints 
and  service! 


V.p 


The 

Pro 

Shop 


Easy  Credit 
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•  Reincarnating  the  past 

(Cont.  from  page  2)  just  beginning  to  become  families  are  going  to  come 
fantastic!”  Craig  Call  leanc  more  sophisticated  in  their  back  to  the  nice  residential 
forward  enthusiastically  He  tastes  and  waking  up  to  what  areas  rather  than  move  right 
is  the  president  nf  Hicw;,-  good  Quality  is.”  A  miniature  out  to  the  suburbs.  There  are 
Utah,  Incorporated  a  oil  P3”1^  is  reflected  in  a  nice  homes  they  can 
Provo-based  firm  which  beautiful  oval  mirror  over  his  afford-and  there  are  trees, 

old  buildings  from  bead;  folding  glass  doors  are  lawns,  good  schools  ...  even 
“remodeling  bv  D  1  many~Paned  and  shining.  He  the  architects  are  turning  to 
caterpillars”  and  Duttine  1  °.° k  s.  around  with  renovation.  Provo  is  part  of 
them  into  the  J?  satisfaction.  It  is  exciting  to  what  is  going  on  nation-wide, 

people  who  appreciate  them  be  a  part  of  U  all>”  he  smiles-  Look  at  Academy 
Call’s  surron n Hinoc  ,  e  tt  all?”  Is  something  large  Square-that  will  be  terrific, 
indicative  of  Ws  intereft  He  acale  going  on  in  Provo?  And  $200,000  was  just 

and  his  wife  Janine  occunv  ,1  thlnk  we’n  866  some  aPPortioned  for  old  home 
one  of  their  first  acoukiti  JiT  r,eaUy  constructive  changes  in  loans.  Old  homes  are  so  much 
the  centurv-oiH  the  next  three  years,”  asserts  less  expensive  than  new,  and 

House  oi  YoO  wfst8  Red  Craig’  “lots  of  them’  Instead  have  a  lot  of  character” 

plush  furniture  a  grandfather  *?f  tbe  Clty  being  just  <nearly  He  “  sometimes  amazed  at 
clock  anXrpsichord  Sw  S  dead  or  newly  wed,’ I  think  the  amount  of  character  the 
the  light  from  a  hanging  lamp  — — — — — — 

as  Craig  explains  the  purpose 
of  his  organization.  “A  few  of 
us  have  stuck  our  necks  out,” 
he  says.  “We  drive  by  and  see 
a  house  that  looks  like  it’s 
going  to  be  torn  down,  run 
up  and  flash  some  money  at 
the  real-estate  man,  and 
rescue  it  from  the  demolition 
crews.”  His  reward  is  more 
spiritual  than  monetary,  but 
he  says  he  gets  “a  lot  of 
personal  satisfaction”  from  it. 

A  love  for  beautiful  things 
and  for  a  colorful  history 
gives  Call  a  backlog  of  stories 
about  the  homes,  including 
some  rather  scandalous 
reports  about  Provo’s  early 
founders. 

One  story,  concerning  the 
Julius  Hamburg  ‘castle’  on 
400  West,  maintains  that  the 
wife  of  the  German-born 
doctor  ran  off  with  a  Brigham 
Young  Academy  student  who 
took  care  of  the  grounds.  The 
disconsolate  doctor  retired  to 
California,  where  he  died  in  a 
veterans’  hospital;  the  house 
was  in  his  wife’s  name,  and 
she  sold  it  in  1904  to  Mary 
Eliza  Smith  Stewart,  a 
polygamous  wife  (deeds  were 
often  put  in  the  wife’s  name 
to  avoid  problems  for  the 
husband). 

What  emotional  scenes 
went  on  inside  the 
now-delapidated  walls  is  not 
known,  but  old  photos  reveal 
a  lush,  rich  exterior.  It  was 
constructed  in  1885,  on  an 
almost  mansion-like 
plan-Hamburg’s  father  had 
been  a  gardener  for  German 
nobility  and  Julius  had  a  taste 
for  luxury-with  four 
pyramid-like  turrets,  a  huge 
library  and  foyer,  and 
beautiful  sculptured  lawns. 

Today  it  stands  in  disrepair. 

The  turrets  are  gone,  the 
ceilings  lowered,  weeds  spring 
up  in  the  yard.  But  Craig  Call 
sees  an  opportunity  for  a 
return  to  the  quality  Julius 


Hamburg  must  have  known 
there. 

Call’s  own  home  is  an 
example  of  the  kind  of 
restoration  that  brings  back 
the  hominess  our  pioneer 
forefathers  planned.  The 
house  was  built  in  1856  by 
Simon  Eggleston  for  his  wife 
Johannah.  The  sturdiness  of 
this  rugged  immigrant  was 
personified  in  the  50,000 
bricks  that  it  took  to  build  it; 
today  they  are  painted  a 
sunny  yellow.  The  stream-like 
ditch  with  wooden  footbridge 
spanning  it,  white  picket 
fence  and  twin  lamps 
guarding  the  entrance  speak 
of  a  happy,  stable  past. 

“Stability,”  nods  Call,  “Is 
one  reason  people  are  looking 
back.  But  it’s  definitely  not  a 
nostalgic  narcotic;  people  are 


pioneers  put  into  their  work. 

“In  one  house,  they  painted 
the  walls  of  the  hallway  to 
look  like  marble,  like  in 
the  Beehive  House.  Also,  they 
made  the  plain  woodwork 
look  like  oak,”  he  said. 

Often  these  touches  of 
personal  expression  had  been 
covered  by  well-meaning 
layers  of  paint.  ‘‘We 
hand-removed  eight  or  nine 
layers  of  paint  from  the  wood 
carvings,”  says  Doug  Hardy, 
manager  of  the  Devon  Chop 
House. 

And  in  the  years  after 
World  War  Two  when  trends 
shifted  toward  streamlined 
gables,  cupolas  and 
gingerbread  were  mercilessly 
knocked  into  the  past,  high 
ceilings  were  lowered,  and 
curved  archways  made 
square.  Both  the  Chop  House 
and  Taylor  House  on  400 
West  were  carefully 
researched  and  the 
gingerbread  duplicated. 

Sagging  porches  have  been 
strengthened,  and  heating  and 
wiring  modernized  in  almost 
every  case. 

But  these  changes  have  not  by  her  husban 
been  to  “modernize,”  for  the  Magnum- one  of 
most  part-only  to  strengthen  wealthiest  families  in  Provo,  businesses  are  coming  back  i  nLr°rln^„c 
the  already  well-constructed.  Today  the  interior  is  done  in  into  their  own  in  Provo  ..  ^ampus  ■ 

An  exception  is  a  downtown  the  clean  lines  and  solid  today.  The  personal  stand  silent, 

mansion  that  has  been  colors  of  a  modern  office  expression  of  our  forefathers  tbe  restorati°n 

completely  modernized  inside  building,  without  the  stark  are  being  given  a  clearer  voice  wdl  be9'n  next 

while  the  outside  remains  exterior  that  is  prevalant  in  through  the  efforts  of  people 

Victorian.  It  was  built  in  1908  the  cities  of  the  1970 ’s  like  Call,  Hardy  and  the 

for  Jesse  Knight’s  daughter  Whether  offices,  a  Losees. 


“La  France” 

restaurant 

"A  rendezvous 

with  authentic  French  cuisine" 

DINNER  FROM  2.90  to  6.95 

Served  with  Garlic  Bread,  Dauphine  Potatoes,  Salad 
•  SOUPE  A  L'OIGNON  . .........'.’.i . 65 


•  CREME  CARAMEL  (French  custard)  . 

•  CREPE  SUGAR  . 


•  CREPE  FLAMBEE  (flaming)  . 

and  many  n 


Claude  Massa 

“La  France1 

Authentic  French  restaurant 

-  also  Italian  food  - 


efusKior^loce 


i 


PLANNING  A  FUN  AND 


TROUBLE-FREE  OUTING? 


We’re  offering  you  a  travel  package  that’s 
all  that,  and  more!  Just  10  minutes  from 
downtown,  south  on  1-1 5  to  6200  South  State, 
and  you’ll  arrive  at  Fashion  Place. 

Our  destination  package  includes  6000  park¬ 
ing  spaces.  There’s  no  added  bill  for  the  con¬ 
venience — they’re  free!  Our  travelogue  fea¬ 
tures  105  of  the  finest  stores  found  anywhere 
in  Utah. 


